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PREFACE. 



THIS work on the islands of the North Atlantic has been prepared 
with the hope that it will meet a growing want of the travelling 
public. These islands, for the best reasons in the world, are becoming 
more and more the resort of the invalid and the pleasure-seeker. But, up 
to this time, no guide-book has existed giving a comparative and compre- 
hensive statement of the advantages of such islands, whether as summer 
or winter resorts. 

No islands are included in these pages except such as are free from the 
visitations of yellow fever or persistent malarial and zymotic epidemics. 
Great care has also been taken to obtain the fullest and most correct san- 
itary statistics on the subject, in which the author has perhaps been assisted 
by his interest in medical topics. Official documents and data have been 
consulted, and the opinions of the ablest resident physicians have been 
received and compared. And in every instance, regarding all points of 
information, the writer has gathered his facts from careful personal obser- 
vation or from the highest authorities. 

As all of these islands have been recently visited by him, he has thought 
fit to leave the description of them in their original narrative form, as he 
saw all the imi)ortant places mentioned, while the book may thus perhaps 
be rendered more attractive to the general reader by the introduction of 
incidents of travel and adventure. 

The Appendix, although placed at the end, really contains the pith 
of the book. It is intended to convey copious information regarding 
the attractions of each island for both invalids and sportsmen, sanitary 
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Statistics, the means for reacliing these resorts, and the hotels and ex- 
penses of living. The islands are there distinctly classified in the order 
of their respective advantages, witliout bias or prejudice. It may be that 
one or two well-known resorts receive less indiscriminate praise than 
has hitherto been awarded to them, while other less known resorts come 
in for a share of credit that may surprise some who are ignorant of their 
merits. But the writer can honestly say that he has stated the facts as 
they appeared to tlie best of his judgment. 

The author avails himself of this opportunity to express his hearty 
acknowledgments for the genial hospitality, the many kind attentions, and 
the uniform courtesy he has met in his rambles among the Atlantic Isles, 
whether from the ofBcials of the local governments, the consuls of the 
United States and other countries, or from private citizens. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE BAHAMAS. 



WE had been iieadiiig eoiitliward in tlie steamer Cit>i ofMerida for 
two davB, followed by raw northerly winds, when the wind suddenly 
shifted to the south. The change in the temi>erature was magical. Over- 
coats were thrown aside at once, and all hands were called aft to spread 
the awning; the waves went down, the clonds disappeai^ed, the cold gray 
color of the sea turned to azure, arid every broatii of the "sweet sontli" 
seemed to sing a welcome to enchanted isles where reigns peq^etnal siira- 
mei". On the fonrth night we passed the Elbow Light, on tlie north-east 
angle of Abaco, and sighted Hole-in-tho-Wall at midnight. Many of ua 
also HOW saw for the first tirTie the Southern Cross gleaming over the bow. 
while iho North Star and the Bear were still visible on the qnarter. At 
dawn a long, low line of green keys lay abeam, and soon we saw the 
gracefnl graves of eocoa and the spires of Nassau gleaming in the sun, 
now vising in a cloudless sky. The .vessel drew too much water to go 
over the bar, and therefore came to anchor outside of the light-houae at 
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tlie western end of Hog Island, a beautiful cuml islet thi'se miles long, 
which, by furiiishiug a bi-eakwater cheaper aud siifer than tliat of Plvra- 
outh or Cherbourg, enables Nassau to claim the best port in the Baha- 
mas. Boats of all descriptions darted from the shore, manned by negroes, 
presenting sometimes a diverting variety of i-aggedness in the slender 
wai'drobe pi'eseribed by conventional propriety rather tlian by any need 
of protection against tlie weather. As we i-owed in over tlie bar the first 
object to attract our attention was the absolute clearness of the water — 
hyaline, as a poet might trutlifully call it — wliicb enables the eye to see 
everything on the white sand bottom, and the vivid, almost dazzling, green 
hue of the surface, mottled with varied tints of the same color, giving 
exactly the appcamnco of polislied malachite. On landing, amidst a hub- 
bub of negroes, we found tlie sti'eets of almost snowy whiteness, intensified 
by the glare of the white walls, so that straw hats and shade umbrellas 
were at once called into requisition. One very soon gets accustomed to 
this, however, and the effect could be greatly modified if the worthy citi- 
zens would only content tliemselves with lower walls around their gardens, 
or would color those they have with some sober gray. This is evident 
when one rides out beyond the city, where tlie roads are of precisely the 
same character, but much more tolerable, because lined with verdure in- 
stead of staring white walls. 

It was a charming transition from the glare of the streets to the cool, 
spacious verandas of the Royal Victoria Hotel, which occupies noble 
gi'onndB on an elevated position commanding a superb prospect over the 
city, the harbor, and the ocean beyond; and a breakfast of turtle steak, 
chocolate, and tropical fruits fi'eshly plucked, reminded us again that for 
a while at leoat we weie free from the furnace-heated prison-houses of the 
North, and the icy, capricious, penetmting winds of our Noi-them spring, 
if it is not a misnomer to call it spring. 

Nassau is not only the chief town of the Island of New Providence, but 
also the capital of the Bahamas. There the I^islaturo meels and the 
governor i-esides. The Government House is pleasantly situated, and the 
approach to it Is appropriately adorned by a colossal statue of Christopher 
Colnmbus. The Legislature Is elected once in seven years, and generally 
includes several colored inembeTs. The black population largely predomi- 
nates, for not only did the early settlers own slaves, but many cargoes of 
captured slavers were taken to Nassau and left there to sliift for them- 
selves. The aboriginal race of llie Bahamas is now entirely extinct. The 
negroes are generally tall and wejl formed, and very civil in their de- 
meanor, and great crimes are uncommon among tliem. Theft and licen- 
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tioitsuess are their chief "irregularities." It is cre<litalile to the i^eople 
thut tlie spacions and handsome prisoii recently constructed at liigli cost 
is half cinpt}', which gave tlio jailer a curious uDeasiaoss, heuause, as he 
said to me, he had a piece of road-mending to be done in the broiUng 
sun of mid~da<r, and the number of crituinals nndcr his charge was not 
equal to completing it vrlthiu a* given time! The old prison, a rather 
picturesque building resembling a mosque, is now turned intw a public 
library; the cells, once filled with pirates and boozy blockade -runnere, 
now form the alcoves of a very well-arranged library, stocked with some 
six thonunnd vnhtmes, generally well selected, and open to the use of the 




public. As this institution is near tlie hotel, it is of great advantage to 
strangei-s sojourning on the island. 

Some of the mulattoes display considerable talent as artisans. The 
shell-work tliey produce shows exquisite taste and skill ; and Bethel, tlie 
beat shipbuilder of tlie group— and a very clever man he is, too — is of 
the colored persuasion. Captain Stuart, wlio commands the light-honse 
and revenue schooner, is a man of commanding appearance and marked 
intelligence, and is regarded by the negroes of Nassau as " a sort of god 
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round beali," as tliey phrase it, because lie foretold the great linrncanB 
of ISCO. The colored people u£ Nassau are much addicted to church- 
going, and it is pleasant of a calm evening to hear the singing from the 
chui'cbee all over the town. Pojipy Uunier, as he is familiarly called, 
a quaint, unique character, is their 
most noted preacher, and many of 
his curious sayings and eccentrici- 
ties are current. lie is, in addition, 
a man possessed of intellectual pow- 
er, and is thoroughly in earnest. Old 
Gunnybags is anotlier noted cliarac- 
ter of Nassau, a modern Diogenes, 
who takes up his residence in Grants- 
town, tJie suburb affected by the 
black gently. The old fellow, not 
to speak disrespectful !y of him, was 
crossed in love in his earlier days, it 
is said, since which melancholy event 
he has worn a suit of gunny bags of 
a fashion not borrowed from Parif, 
and has slept in a hogshead laid on 
I its side under a wall by the wayside ; 
owing to the nairowness of hie quar- 
ters and the heat of the climate, he 
«Li. ui»>i..rA cooks his meals in the open air. A 

little beyond Grantstown are tho 
places called Jericho and Jei'iclio-beyond-Jordan, which show what thrift 
the negre can display on occasion. 

As a class, however, the negroes of the Bahamas are far more supersti- 
tions than religious. They are great cowards at night, shutting up their 
cabins tight as a drum to keep out the wandering powers of darkness. 
Although the fact is resented by many of the most intelligent colored 
residents, there is no doubt that the more ignorant negroes of these islands 
entertain an almost incredible belief in fotichism. The obeah men drive 
a thriving business, and it is seldom a sponging-boat goes to sea without 
first enlisting tho valuable aid of the man-witch or warlock. They are 
teid to be lazy, and certainly they seera to take life very easily, lying on 
the ground sometimes for honre under the full blaze of the noonday smi, 
chewing the end of a sugar-cane, or brawling in grandiloquent and often 
meaningless rodomontade at the street coniere. But there is little need 
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of exertion when it takes so little to supply their iinmeiliate waiita. A 
recent paatorai of one of tlie rltiialistie priests, giving directions for tlio 
oliaervfttice of Lent, treated "inextiTigiiishable laughter" in Nassau, for, 
among other ordinances, it forbade the eating of eiigar. As sugar-cane 
foptns a staple article of food witli the negroes, a strict obseivance of 
hta directions would Lavo twcn followed by lamentable results. liut I 
think the diargo of laziness unfuntided, if one bnt considers the severe 
labor tlie negroes often accomplish, as, for example, in the sponge fishery, 
which gives employment to the owners and crews of five hundred licensed 
craft of ten to twenty-five tons burden, and is earned on with some risk 
from the weather, and mnch hardship, for the sponges are two or three 
fathoms below the surface, and must bo torn from the rocks with hooks 
attached to long poles. The position of the sponges is ascertained by 
means of a water-glass, which ia a simple oblong box a foot square, open 
at the upper end, and containing a pane of glass at the other; on holding 
this perpendicularly over the water one can see everytliing through it as 
clearly as in an aquarium — fish, sponges, coral, or sliells. The Bahama 




sponges arc chiefly of four sorts — sheep-wool {which is tlie most valuable), 
reef, velvet, and glove; and, although inferior to the finest Mediterranean 
sponges, are very strong, and serviceable for washing carriages, surgery, 
and the like. The sponge-boats usually get in on Saturday, and the 
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epongee are assorted in the markets, each boatload and vaiicty by itself. 
Oil Monday they are disposed of at auction, only nicnibei'S of Llie spongu 
guild and tliusc makiag gemiine offers being permitted to bid, wliicli is 
done by written tenders. 

Talking aloud to tiiemselves is anotlicr trait peculiar to the negroes 
of the Bahamas. As a proof of their love for large-sounding phrases 
alluded to above, which are often used without the slightest idea of their 
meaning, I give here a copy of a letter written by a soldier of one of the 
native regiments, addressed to his physician, who kindly plaeed it at my 
disposal, selecting it at random from a number of similar precious doc- 
uments he had received : 

■' Fell S;l, 187-. 

"Sip, — I ihy most woi'thy servant, liave the honour, at this time, to im- 
plore and beseeche thee, tliis 2d time to Fore this thy patient and impen- 
itent hand Maid, for althougli it has pleased the Almighty to deal thus 
with her, as she at present is, still i tnist that it may please him also to 
release her, out of her pi-esent pains and sufferings, to her former position 
again. And we trust that his Never failing providence may and will sup- 
jiort thee to listen to the Tortures and cries of the Afflicted, for his mer- 
cies sake. Sir the present positions of thy penitent hand Maid is thus, a 
severe and Protrnbeiance pain in the back, and a congh in proportion to 
the pain in the back, and a pain in the stomach in proportion to the cough, 
and a standing weakness, and a stubborn faintiness, with restlessness day 
and night, and Sir she stands at present in need of a good projjortion of 
bluod, for Sir she loose a good set, before she came to thee tlie tiret time. 
For Sir, she was losing it from Sunday to Sunday, which was eight days, 
and it began to abate on the ninth day. And Sir by the help of God and 
thy assistance, I implore thee to try for her for 

"I am thy Jiumble Servant." 

Wrecking Is another branch of business for which the Bahamas have 
long been famons, owing to tlicir intricate navigation. At one time this 
was very lucrative, but it has been falling off of late years. Formerly 
everything saved from a wreck was sold at auction in Nassau; now all 
goods not of a perishable nature, and undamaged, aro reshipped to the 
jjort of destination. Collusion between ship-masters and the pilota was 
also frequent; but increased vigilance on the part of the insurance com- 
panies has interfered with this nefarious business, while the nnmerons 
1 ight-lionscs recently erected by the Government, wiih noblo self-aacriiice, 
have opemted in the same direction. The uncertainties attending money- 
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niiiking ill tliis jn-etarioiis way have their effect on tlio character of the 
people, lis ie the case when the element of chance entei-B lai^Iy into busi- 
ness; the prizes in the lottery are few, but are owyisionally bo large as Ui 
exulte iiiidiic expectations, and tlins iintit many for any pni-siiit more stendy 
but less exciting. For montliB they will cruise around, watcliing and hop- 
ing, and barely kept alive on a scant supply of sugar-cane and conchs: 
then tlioy fall in with a wreck, and make enough fn)m it, perha]», to 
keep them going another year. It is not a healtby or desirable stute o£ 
affaii^. 

One Sunday moriiing a couimntion arose qniTe unusual in the imcoin- 
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monly quiet and orderly streets of Nassau. There was hurrying to and 
fro, and the sound of voices shrill and rapid indicated some sudden and 
e.itraordinary excitement. The wharves of tiie little port were thronged 
and positively black with eager negroes, and great activity was noticeable 
among the sloops and schooners. Some were discharging tlieir cargoes 
of sponges, shells, fish, and cattle in hot liaKte ; others were provisioning 
or setting up tbcir rigging; othera again were exjieditionsly hoisting their 
sails and heaving up their anchors; while the crewe, black and white, 
snng songs in merry chorus, as if under the influence of gi-eat and good 
tidings. What conld it all meant It meant this: another vein in the 
Bahama gold mines had been struck, another lead discovered, and the 
miners were off lo develop it, eacli hoping to be the lucky one to turn onl 
the largest nugget, and to retire on it for life. In other words, news bad 
just been brouglit. of the wreck of a Spanish vessel on the Lavadeims 
Shoal, one hnndied and fifty miles away. She was none of your wretched 
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<3>llien or fniitorB, witli a cargo valueless to wreckei-s, but a sliip whose 
liulil from kvcUoii to deck bcauia was packed with a tliuusaiid tons of 
diifitre u\ki ati<3 stuffs for the blackened brunettes of Havana, just enough 
(Isriixged to olitige tlieni to be sold at auction in Nassau, where all goods 
wrecked in that archipelago must be brought for adjudication. Verily, we 
ilioupht, " it'» an ill wind that blows nobody any good;" the misfortune 
which has wning the soul and perliaps ruined the happiness of two or 
liirt'c ill far-off lands has made glad the hearts of several thousand dark- 
ies, mulallocB, and whites in the Bahamas, llere is a text for La Roche- 
funcanld, tlie modern uynie. 

Tlie manufacture and exportation of salt have also been among the 
most Incrative pursuits of the islands. With the sinjile exception of Andros 
Inland, which seems to be still in a formative stute, there is not a fi-esh- 
water lake or stream in the whole 
group; but lakes of eouib size, contain- 
ing more or less salt, are found on 
many of the islands. Vast quantities 
of salt have been made at Exnma, 
Long Island, Rose Island, Inagua, and 
Turk's Island. The latter is now un- 
der the jurisdiction of Jamaica, and 
the production of salt at the other isl- 
ands is at present in a very languish- 
ing condition, the result of the high 
duties imposed by our Governraeiit 
on the article, which act in two ways, 
like a two-edged swoi-d, forcing our 
jjeople to pay a higher price than they 
otherwise would for what sail thoy 
conanme, and effectually crippling one of the most important trades of 
the West Indies. 

But the brandies of business which in past years have brought most 
wealth into Nassau liavo been buccaneering, privateering, and blockade- 
running. The buccaneers were at one time in liigh feather there; they 
bought lip or captured the governors, toasted and roasted the people when 
reealcitraut, and, hiding behind the low keys in their little vessels, sprung 
out, spider-like, on any unwary trader quietly sailing by. Blackbeard, 
who is repi-oeented in the cut given above, from an old print, was the 
most celebrated of the ruffian chiefs who at various times ruled over these 
islands. An immense silk-cotton- tree stood until within a few years on 
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Bay Street, in Nassau, under tlie broad bianclies of uludi lie adiiiiii- 
Utcred liigli- handed justice, and caronsed uilli his liairiiJaii dames lie 
wfis fiLially killed off ilic coast of Sonth Caiolnia in a (ie--peiaie faght, and 
the land Jiad rest for certain yeare, 
the escutcheon of the colony bearing 
since that time the eignitiuaiit legend, 
"Ji'xpuhia^iratis, restUuta comtaer- 
cia." 

After the pirates came the |)ri- 
vateers of the Revolution. Fincaslle 
(Lord Duiimore), when lie left Vir- 
ginia, settled ill the Bahaniiia,of whiih 
iie was a|i|iointcd governor, and he 
was followed by many Tories, Al- 
though not a great man, his is one of 
the most noted names connected with 
the history of tho Bahamas. Traces of 
his administration still exist in many 
places. There is a (jnaint fort named Fin 
curiously i-esembling a paddle-box steamer ; and tlic country-Beat whei* 
he resided, now called the Hermitage, is still standing by tlie water, ad- 
inii-ably situated, surrounded by a noble grove of oaks and cocoa-palms, 
Jioyal Island, having a sung little harbor easy of access, was a rendezvous 
where arms and stores were concealed, and royalist privateers made it a 
common resort dnring tlie American Kevolution. An old stone house still 
remains there which has doubtless witnessed many wild, niysterions scenes 
in da\s gone by. 
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f of the most noted characters who 
ever tigured in Nassiiu was Blunnerh asset, notorious for his relations 
wilh Aaioii Burr, It will be reincinbered that after the e.xciterueut pro- 
duced by the trial had blown over, Blennerliasset passed off the scene; 
but Blennerliasset still lived. There is excellent antliorily for stating that 
the lialiamas, a refuge for so njany rovers and adventurers, gave him a 
shelter during some of the remaining years of his life. Leaving his wife 
(whom the ulaasic oration of Wirt has made fauiousj to care for herself, 
he there assumed the name of Carr, and received the position of Attorney- 
^^eiieral. The secret was known to but few. Another wife consoled liiin 
for the absence of Mrs, Bl en nerh asset, who once discovered hia retreat, 
Imt was spirited out of the island, and mainlained elsewhere on a sep- 
arate allowance. Those were roistering days, when gentlemen drank hard, 
played high, and fought duels like devils^da^s now fortunately passed, 
it is huiKd, forever, at least in Nassau — and Blennerhasset acted his r6U 
well, by no means a looker-on in Vlemia, 

And now we come to the most remarkable episode in the history of 
the Buhamns, the part they played in the Sontltern rel>e]lion, about which 
a volume of entertaining information could be written. On the 5th of 
December, 1801, the tii-st Confederate vessel arrived from Charleston, 
with "144 bales of cotton ; and between that time and the dose of the 
war 397 vessels entered Nassan from Confederate [wrts, and 568 sailed 
thence for Southcni imrts. Of tiiosc the steamers were to the sailing ves- 
sels ill t)ie ratio of three to one. Of the clearances 432 were ostensibly 
for St. John, New Bninswick, and of the total nninbcr only thirty-two 
carried the Confederate flag— a pretty fair indication of the amount of 
ciimplicity practised about that time by llcr Majesty's subjects and otHcials 
ill Nassau, and of the value of the British capital engaged in tliis quee- 
lioiiable traffic. In nothing waa this connivance on the part of a neutral 
power more evident lliau In Ihe case of tlie Florvla^ or (Jreto, which was 
three times seized by the couunandcr of the British tnau-of-war BuU-dt)g, 
and lliree times released by the decision of the insular Admiralty Court 
on grounds afterward wisely disavowed by the Home Government. 

During the Confederate yeai-s the little town actually swarmed with 
Soutliern refugees, the cajitains and crews of blockade-nmners, cotton- 
lirokers, rum-sellers, Jews and Gentiles of high and low degree, coining 
money and squandering it as If they owned the secret of the trahstnnta- 
tion of metals. Tliey played ti;se-{>enny in the verandas of the Itoyal Vic- 
toria Hold wilh gold eagles! *The slioie were packed to the ceilings; 
tlio streets were crewdcd with bales, Iwxes, and barrels— colton coming in. 
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Co n fed e rale nuiforms mid pilla of lead and qiimiiie, to pepper patriots 
and patients, going ont. Seiiimes and liis bold bu^s twisted tlieir inus- 
laches at every corner, damped involmitary reels and hornpipes from grog- 
fiory to groggery, and from the waxed flooi* of the Govemineiit Uoiisc, 
where they were always sure of a eordial reception, to tlie ducks of the 
Baiuskee and A/ubatna, or brandished their revolvers in t!ie faces of Union 
men, whose lives were too uncertain to insure thereabouts In those rol- 
licking days. A spicy little paper (called the Yuuiig Puni'.k, edited by a 
wilty Confederate in Nossan, under the sobri()net of "The Can't Get 
Away Club," gives a gliinj)se of the stute of things then existing, and 
shows that tliere was some real fun coimeeted with blockade-running. A 
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mtlter grim joke was played at the expense of the rebels via Nassau. A 
Itti'go invoice of prayer-books was brought frem England and realupped to 
(Charleston, with the express understftnding that they were suited to the 
devotional wants of the Confederacy. Quito a munlier Imd been distrib- 
uted before it was discovered that the prayers for the President and Con- 
gi-esB of the Uiiiled Slates had not lieon altered ! 

It is not a creditable fact that sonic of the goods smngglcd into the 
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Confederal^ by way of Xiiasaii wciv li'uiii Nurtlicrii jKjrls, us, fur example, 
eliip-Ioads uf pistuls brought from Boston in barrels of lard. On tlie utber 
liaiid, tbcre are many inetaiieca of noble patrlutisin on record. The name 
of Thnothy Darling, Esq., is deserving the honor and i-espect of every 
ti;iie Americaii. A native of Maine, but long a resident of Nassan, a 
British subject, and one of tlie principal incrchanle and politicians of ihe 
Bahamas, he utut more than once offered the a^ney of the Cuiifcderauy, 
and always firmly declined — a proposal which, as the event proved, would 
liave been worth several hmidi-ed thousand dollar to him. 

During the eontinnanee of the war the weather was exceptwnally fine 
even fur tlie West Indies; no Imrricanes, and but few gales, of any vio- 
leneo, occnrred. Everything wont on merry as a marriago-bell, and tho 
policies of vessels clearing for Nassitu might well have omitted the wonls 
"wind and weather pemiitting." But in the year miccceding tho full of 
IttL-hinoiid.lSGC, uceuri'ed the most terrible hurricane G.\]>crience<l in tluiso 
waters during this century. The ocean rolled completely over Hog Island 
into tlio harljur in snrgcs so enormoua that the crest wae even with the 
gallery of ihe llght-bonse, sixty feet ulwve the sea. Houses and forestw 
went down bcfvrv tlic wind like i-eeds; many which withstood its force 
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wlieii it biew from nortii-east collapsed wlien it &liifted to Bouth-west. Iii 
tweiity-fuiir lioiirs the city was like a town sacked and burned by tlio 
enemy, and a large pait of the wealth acuuinulalcd during the war had 
disappeared into tliiii air. Tlie iBlai'id has never entirely recovered from 
the blow. Tlios« who are inclined to believe in special providencea may 
tind food for reflection in the circnmstance that no Union man had his 
house wrecked, or suffered any considerable loss. This is, at least, a cnri- 
one uoiiicidtiijce. It is not to bo supposed, however, that violent weather 
or hurricanes are frequent in the iJalianias. Formeily they occurred once 
in two or three years, in August to October, but now blow at much longer 
intervals. There has been no hnnicane in that archii>elago since the one 
of 1S66. The prevailing winds are north to south, round by east, taking 
(he form of trade-winds from the eastward during a large part of the year, 
and it is rarely that tlie heat of mid-day is not cooled by a breeze from the 
soa. The facilities for yachting and Jisliing at Nassau are admirable, fast 
yachts being always on hand, while the neighboring keys present attract- 
ive resorts for picnic parties, and the variety, beauty, and savage character 
of many of the fish render tishiiig a si>ort of more than oi-diuary interest. 
The beautiful Lakes of Killarney, in the interior of New Providence, 
abound with wild-duck, and those who care to cruise as far as Green Key 
may find lots of pigeon-shooting. 

Tiie drives aronnd Nassau are also very cltarming, often leading by 
the sea-side. Tliere are few scenes more replete with quiet but e.\quisite 
and satisfying beauty than the drive to Fort Montague toward smtset; on 
one side, groves of palms, lithe and graceful as nymphs, gently swaying 
their undulating plumage in the evening wind; on the other side, tho 
sea murmuring on the yellow sand; in the distance, the city and the port 
limned against a sky ablaze with the glory of the tropics. The roads are 
always excellent, and of such a nature that the liorses, when shod at all. 
are only shod on the fore-foot. With a few exceptions, they are small 
and meagre to a degree that rendore I{<«inanto corpulent in comparison, 
being fed chiefly on sugar-cane stalks. It is curious that on islands gen- 
erally the equine race, while exceptionally hardy, has a tendency to dwin- 
dle in size. But although appearances would lead one to ex^iect a similar 
condition in the vegetation of the Bahamas, the revoi^e seems to hold good. 
With but one or two exceptions, tho islands are low calcareous rocks, "prob- 
ably the summits of peaks once rising far above the sea, and enlarged and 
re-elevated by eoral insects since their submergence. The limestone is 
gray, and so hard as to strike fire when exposed to the wcatlior, but soft 
_ j-'iiough below to be sha])ed with saw and hatchet, while the layer of aoii 
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scattered over it is so tliJn as to make it impossible to iindei-staiid Low 
tmjtliiiig but seriib and goats could flourish upon it. Any Yankee so 
enterprising or bare-brained as to introduce tlie latest improved plongli 
into Naesaii would be eonsidei'ed a lit candidate fur the Insane Aayhim 
l>ehind the bishop's residence. And yet there is not a plant of the tropics 
that may not be made to gi-ow there, and many of the temperate zone. 
The mahogany is common, chiefly on Aiidros Island, and oiight become a 
lucrative branch of commerce if there were ruads to liauspoit it to the sea. 




Til© variety called the liorse-tlesh is exceodiugly durable, and is exclusively 
used for the frames of Bahama vessels. It ecenis to rival oak for this 
purpose. Tlie pine reaches a giKid size in the interior of Now Providence, 
where the palmetto is so intermingled with it as to present a suggestive 
blending of tlie vegetation of two zones. The wild pineapple, or air-plant, 
which lives in the branches of forest trees, holding sometimes a qnavt of 
dew in its silver-gray bowl of spiky leaves, is also an intei-esting object. 
The satinwood, lignnmvitie, yellow-wood, fustic, and cedar grow every- 
where, and coeoa and date palms aliound, together with the Fteus ftuiieus, 
a species of banyan. Of the East Indian banyan a very perfcvt spooimou 
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exbte near Fuit Montague. Tlie banana, tamarind, sapotlilla, mango, uof- 
fee-plaut, guava, cnigtard-apitle, orange, Bngar-caiie, mamntee, and almost 
tfvery vegetable pi-oduutiun of tlie tropics, grow more or less in the Balia- 
iiias. Tlie oranges of San Salvador or Watling's Island are exceptionally 
sweet. How such vegetation can tlirive on a mei-e basis of rock ie a per- 
petual mystery. I visited an orange plantation ontside of Nassau where 
the gray rock was completely honey-combed with depreesioiiB called cave- 
holes. On the bottom of these was a little soil, and tliere the trees grew 
and flourished in chimps of eight or ten. The grape fruit is a 8[>ecioB of 
Urge orange, the color of a citron, and witli a thick rind and a pleasant 
flavor. Why it shonld be called tlie gi-ajw frnit seems dilHcult to iiiider- 
fttand. A gentleman fi-oni the Bahama.s saw some of them iu a fruit- 
vender's stall in New York labelled Califoniia oranges, their size seeming 
in accordance with the usual exaggerated character of the prodnctions of 
that ambitions State. "My friend," said he to the fniit-vcnder, "those 
are not California oranges; they are Bahama grape fruit." 

" I guess you'd better move on," was the vender's rejily, in an unmis- 
takable tone of asperity. 

One of the most singular trees In the Bahamas is the silk-cotton, which 
attains a largo size, not only reaching a good height, but spreading laterally 
■ iver a wide surface, and bntti-essed at the base like a Gothic tower, evi- 
dently an adaptation by nature to support it In the absence of any porpen- 
ilicular hold it might lave in a deeper soil. The roots also extend to a 
gi-eat distance, creeping over the rock like vast anacondas, and clinging 
to every crevice. The bolls are full of a soft brown cotton, resembling 
floss silk, but not adlie8i\'e enough for nse. One of the most remarkable 
8j>ecimen8 of tliis tree is the one behind the Government House. Its roots 
extend nearly the eighth of a mile, and then shoot up into another mag- 
nificent specimen in the grounds of the Royal Victoria Hotel, in whose 
branches a large platform has been constructed. 

The cactus and aloe are, of course, common, and especially the Sisnl 
aloe, from which inanilla rope might very well be manufactured with a 
little enterprise, as might also be added regarding tiie production of cas- 
tor-oil, as the plant grows abundantly on the islands. The pineapple flour- 
ishes in San Salvador and Elcnthcra; the chief supplies of that delicious 
fruit which reach our markets are from the latter island. 

The cruise to Harbor Island and Eleuthera is one of the most interest- 
ing within easy distance of Na&sau. It can be made in a yacht or in one 
of the many little sclioonere constantly plying to and fro; keys are always 
in sight, and a lee can be made at any time ; while one can return by way 
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of Abaco, where a crnieo in the sounds on citlier side of tliat isktid, iind 
a visit to the ciirioiifi little settlement called Jlopetown, inhabited bv de- 
ecendantB of the iMiccaiieers, pi-esent various attractions. Spanish Wells, 
on the island of tliat name, is a most singular place. Planted on the low 
beach, tbc liousos are huddled together in inconceivable disordur, and 
btiilt on posts to laise them above the sea waves, and also to keep tliein 
free fi-om the incursions of the hermit-crabs, which live in the rocks in vast 
iiuniberB, and often come out at night and prowl over the land. Before 
over)' lionse is an oven— it waa baking-day when we toiiclied tlioi-e— and 
the srnell uf fresh bread could be observed before we got to land. It was 
aUo iroTiing-day, and before every cabin fl:it-iri>ns were ranged on coals. 



Tiie women wear the peculiar ohlong pasteboard 8iiii-bitiiiict wliiLh was 
common yeai-s ago in our rural districls, called in some places "rantam- 
ekoots," and their appearance is not especially attractive; hut then I did 
not see them in their l)est bit« and tuckoi-s, and dress docs make a differ- 
ence. The school -lionse is thatched with palm leaves, and is a (juaint 
little building. Tlie Bchool-master told me tliey lived on concha and fish, 
and he had not tasted meat for two montlis. If tish makes brain, the 
Bahamians ought to he intellectual to a degree; but facts do sometimee 
conflict with theories. Many of the fish in those watei^ are poisonons at 
times, especially the barracuda, whieli is a very savage fish, three to five 
feet long. The cause for tlie noxious character of the West India fish ie 
not yet fully explained. The symptoms of poisoning by the barracuda 
are great itching, \mn in the joints, and halduese, lasting sometimes for 
ycai^ Tlio first hint of jwisoii is a violent sickness of the stomach, at- 
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tended with vomiting witliin half an hour after eating tlie fish. The white 
[>eople of the liuljatnas generally induce the negro fish-sellera to eat of 
the Hsb firal, and, if it prove haiinless, then partake of it themselves. We 
uanght a large barracnda, on the way to Harbor Island, and it was cooked. 
Ignorant of its dangerous qualities, I ate freely of it. After 1 had satisfied 
my appetite, I was told of the possible syniptonis that might soon follow. 
It being too lute to avoid the mischief, I gave the matter no further 
thought, and liappily suffered no ill effects. 

From Spanish Wells the track lies over a succession of coral reefs, 
through which the passage is of the most intricate character; one of the 
woret places, a long zigzag reef, is called the Devil's Backbone. Were 
it not for the extraordinary clearness and vivid malachite tints of the 
water, and that wherever a reef rises near the surface it is indicated by a 
reddish spot, the complementary color of green, it would be next to im- 
possible for a vessel to work into the port. The brilliance of this hue at 
mid-day also causes the deeji water beyond to appear purple, while the sky 
is actually flushed with rose to the zenith on a bright day. The port of 
Harbor IsliLnd is spacious, and so pi'otected by reefs and bars at each en- 
trance Hs to be the safest in the world for vessels not drawing over nine 
feet of water, after tliey nuce get inside of it. It is formed by a low 
island stretching across a bigjit at the north-eastern end of Eleuthera. On 
the inner slope of this isle is situated Dimmore Town, containing twenty- 
tive hundred inhabitants, next to Nassau the lai^st settlement in the Ua- 
hamas. A very pleasing little place it is, encircled by beautiful cocoa-nnt 
groves, and dreaming by the given water in an air of solitude and peace 
which is very bewitching to one who is weary of tlie rush and giddy whirl 
uf the nineteenth century, while the cool trade-winds always moderate the 
heat. On the ocean side of Harbor Island is the finest beach I have seen, 
of very fine, delicate pinkisli sand, hard as a floor, a glorious galloping 
gi-onnd for the half-dozen ponies in tlie place. The people depend for 
fresh water chiefly on wells sunk in the drifted sand immediately back 
of the beach. When the well is dug, it is protected from falling in by 
three or four barrels, one over the other, arid the rude curb is guarded 
with a padlock. The sea-water filters through the sand into these wells, 
and becomes sweet as ordinary spring- water. A gale of wind destroys 
tlie wells once in three or four yeai-s, and excavating new ones is a dan- 
gerous process. Tlie inhabitants gain a livelihood cultivating pineapples 
on Eleuthera. A fleet of two hundred boats is owned in the settlement. 
Every morning at sunrise tins little fleet spreads its wings to the trade- 
wind, and wafts eight hundred men and bove, black and white, to the 
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Jtively beaeli and cocoa-nut groves on Eleiitlipra, two miles awny; every 
night they return. T!ie pineapples begin to riiwn iu April, ami only gpow 
to advantage on » pcciilriir red soil tliat ia always tbiii, and is fonud in 
but few dUtricIs. Tlie plantations arc on tnidnlating groiiud, the liiglicel 
in the Bahamas, and are skirted by mahogany, logwood, and cocoa-nnt 
groves, ovei^rown with the bi-own love vine, 'and aboimdiug in scarkt- 
flowered hop, clitoria or wild pea, and varioua other flowers, while the 
song of the brown thnish reeounde in every thicket, A pine iittld, when 



the pines are rijw, looks as if it were on tii-e, the scarlet of t)ie epiked 
leaves forming a flame-color with the vivid orange - yellow of the fruit. 
There are two principal varieties of the pineapple, the scarlet and the siig- 
ar-ltiaf, the laller of which is the best. It is almost needless to add that 
pineapples such as those of Eleiitbera, eaten perfectly ripe on the spot, are 
infinitely sniwrior to the pineapples sold in onr markets. The same may 
be said of the cocoa-nnt. For a ]Minny a negro niciiin would climb np a 
ti-ee and fetch me a pair of what are called jelly cocoa-nnts, the frnit be- 
ing plucked before the pnlp has hardened, eo that it can be eaten with a 
spoon. The flavor is very delicate, while the milk is cool oven at midday, 
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and fiirnisIiOB a thoroiiglily Iicaltlij, mildly astringent drink, preferable 
lo water or llie Ijraiidy-and- water in which the residents too often indulge 
for a wanu oliiaate. 

Some charming excnreions may be made from Harbor Island. The 
bay is one of the most beautiful sheets of water ever marked by the keol 
c)f a yacht, fringed by cocoa-nut groves, and protected from the Eiirgea of 
ocean by the eilvcr- Hashing barrier of the bar. The walk from Uuttoin 
Cove to the arch called the Glass Windows is remarkable for the sug- 
gestive beauty of the land forme, the effect being heightened by the stately 
Btnlks of the aloe rising here and there, like solitary bronze columns, lift- 
ing a niasay coronal of golden flowers against the sky ; while on one side, 
owing to the narrowness of Eleuthei'a at that spot, the green water of 
the coral reefs is close at band, and on the other actually bine water, 
for Eleuthem is on the extreme edge of the Banks, serving for some 
seventy miles as a breakwater for the rest of the group against the vast 
waves of the Atlantic, which rise there suddenly sometimes without any 
wind, and last for seveml hours. The natives call these windless risings 
of the sea "rages;" they are probably cauficd by a heavy storm blowing 
at a distance. In 1872 an extraordinary tidal wave rose without warn- 
ing at the Glass Windows, washing under the arch and entirely over the 
island, carrying away several yonng people who were enjoying a picnic 
there. The acconiit of the rescue of one of them is a thrilling and re- 
markable story, too long for narration here ; but those who visit Harbor 
Island will find Mr. Cole, the intelligent and com-teous school - master, 
quite willing to repeat the narrative of an adventure of which he was 
himself an eye-witness. Tlie arch is of limestone, eigiity-five feet abovf 
the sea. A lino can be dropped plumb down to the water. It is spSit 
entirely across at the centre, and as one stands over the crack fancy read- 
ily Biiggesta the consequences if the arcli should fall in at that moment. 
. Near Gi-egory'a Harbor is a cave extending eleven hundred feet under- 
ground, enriched with stalactites of n brilliant brown hue. It ie really 
wortli visiting. There is also a large cave at Ix>ng Island. 

SonlJi by east of Eleuthera is Cat Island, or Gnaiiahani, celebrated 
as the land first seen by Columbus, and called by him San Salvador. 
The reader must here be prepared, however, for a surprise, when it Is 
stated that in all probability it was not Cat Island which Columbus 
named San Salvador, but Watling's Island— a smaller isle a little more 
to the southward and eastward. The facts in the case ai-e these: con- 
trary, probably, to the general opiiiion, it has never been definitely known 
wliioh was tlic island entitled to tlie honor; but about fifty years ago. 
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when liistoriitns were busy with the voyage of Cohimbiis, Ihcy under- 
took to settle the question by coinimring his joiinial with the imperfect 
charts of the Bahamas tlien existing. N'avaretto fixed on Tiu-k's Islant], 
which later iiiveetigation has proved to be erroneoiia ; while Irving, enp- 
}H>rted by the sti-ong aiithonty of Humboldt, argued fur Cat Island, and 
since then this has been generally accepted as San Salvador, and it ie so 
designated on onr charts to tliis day. But the English rcvereed their 
opinion some time ago, and transferred the name of San Salvador toWat- 
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ling's Island, and it will be so found on their latest charts. The reasons 
for tliis change seem conclusive. Lieutenant Beecher, of the English navy, 
proves beyond question that Cat Island cannot be San Salvador, and that 
Watling's Island answers the conditions required better than any other 
island lying in the track of Columbus. His two strongest reasons against 
Cat Island arc that Colnmbns slates that he rowed aronnd tlie noithern 
end in one day. The size of Cat Island make.3 tliis physically impossible 
there, while it is quite feasible at the other island. He also speaks of a 
large lake in the interior. There is no encb water on Cat Island, while 
such u lake does exist on Watling's Island. 
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IT was on the 23d of July that tlie Al clipper-bark Jehn sailed from 
Boston for Fayal and a market, in ballast. She had in tbe steerage 
thirty-one Portuguese, who were returning home, and the object of the 
voyage was ostensibly to eeuiiro a charter for an early cai'go of oranges 
in November, but really to obtain, clandestinely, a haul of Azorcan pas- 
sengers flying tbe islands in face of the stringent prohibitory laws against 
emigration. There is in the Portuguese dominions a strict system of 
conscription, under which every man, on reaching twenty-one, must incur 
tlie cliance of being drawn for the army ; and ia consequence no one can 
leave the Azores who lias not yet had bis name shaken in the lot, unless 
he gives bonds in three hundred dollars that he will retnm and serve, if 
drawn, the money to be forfeited if he fails to respond: and this regula- 
tion applies even to mere lads scarce weaned. It is evident that the great 
poverty of the people makes this a pretty effectual bar to emigration. It 
is trne that passports are with some reluctance granted to those who do 
not come within the application of this law, yet those wishing to emigrate 
are principally young and enterprising males. But for years they have 
found means to evade the observation of the Government, escaping on 
passing whalers, whose crews are largely composed of Portuguese, or on 
English and American traders, which have occasionally cruised among 
the islands for the pnrpose of "stealing Portngnese," as the business is 
called. The Jdyv. was at the time the only American vessel then dejiend- 
ing for its profits on this curious and hazardous traffic, tbe other packets 
plying between this conntry and the Azores being partly owned by resi- 
dents there, who do not dare to trespass oti the laws of the land. 

Manuel, the second mate, and all the crew were Portuguese ; he was 
very handsome, black -bearded, eagle-eyed, and with a herculean frame. 
We had baffling winds, with calms and fogs, until we got near whaling 
ground. The Azores are an important rendezvous for whalers, who can 
provision there more cheaply than at home, and for that purpose touch 
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tliere even when bound aroiind the Ilom, The watcra in that vicuiity are 
aleo good fur uniisiii|r, althoiigli whales ai'e less abitndaut than foriiiei'ly. 
On the 5th «f August we took a sou'-wester, and the Jehii, flew toward 
Flores with every stitch of canvas set and all drawing, making a thou- 
sand miles in fonr days, galloping away with the wind abaft the beam, 
and carrying sail until it blew away. An observation on the Sth showed 
that we had passed Flores, which had been hidden in mist, at midnight, 
when we should have been abreast of the island. Captain Brown had 
thought of lying to the previons nightj but had unwisely conuhidcd to 
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keep on, and we now had to l>eat to windward sixty milea. We were not 
the firet who had fonnd the Western Islands elusive as the Flying Dutch- 
man or St. Brandon's Isle. Lying far apart as they do, it is fjnite easy, 
when the weather is at a!! thick, to miaa them, or come foul of tliera with 
a fatal crash, for they are all so precipitous that a ship may almost any- 
where bntt her bowsprit against the cliffs before grounding or finding 
anchorage. The Azores (so called from the a/^^a hawk peculiar to tliose 
islands) were discovered early in the fifteenth century by Cabral, and the 
FormigRB, a reef near St. Mary, were the lirst seen. St. Michael and Sl 
Mary were the first to be settled, about 1431, sixty years before the voyage 
of Columbne; who on his return, in pursuance of a vow made during a 
great storm, landed half his crew, who went barefoot to the Chapel of the 
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Virgiu to offer thanksgiving. lie was about to follow witli the reniaini3er 
of the crew, but was hindered b; the iinfriendly uondiiut of the governor. 

It was a fine morning in August when we reached Flores — tlio Isle 
of Flowers — and with a fi-esh leading wind stood close along the shore, 
enjoying a good view o£ the ju^ed volcanic peaks and well-cultivated 
sIo]}es. We hove to at breakfast-time oS Santa Cruz, tlie chief place on 
the island. A boat soon came off with the health officer, and after getting 
pratique, I went ashore with the captain. The boats of Flores are made 
for out-at-Eea work, deep and broad, tnoi-e like a s-nall ship than a row- 
boat, and the oars are ver}- clumsy, and conatriicted of two or three pieces, 
crooked boughs, fastened together with marline, and turning on the gun- 
wale by a broad slab through which tlie thole-pin passes: it I'equires two 
or three men to pull tliem. We reached the port — and what a port t 
Riding in on the top of a roller, through a gauntlet of black lava rocks, 
hoary with roaring foam, and scarce thirty yards apart, we entered a haven 
about an acre and a half in extent, surrounded by perjiendicnlar cliffs, on 
whose edges the houses are perched, and witli a beach to matcli, affording 
scant room for a dozen boats. The boatmen took us off the boat on their 
shoulders, and landed us high and dry amidst a tlu-ong of eager men. 
women, and children, who occupied every spare foothold from which the 
new arrivals could be seen. Closely they gathered around us, the young 
and the old, the halt and the maimed, the rich and the poor, the latter in 
large majority ; some to welcome us, othci-s to gaze, others to badger and 
barter, and still others to beg. A public fountain near the landing, emp- 
tying its musical stream into a stone trough, and surrounded by a group 
of barefooted, black-eyed, olive-hued girls in white tnantles, filling earthen 
jars, was the tirat object to fix my attention, vividly reminding me that, 
although yet in the Atlantic, I bad again come within the magic influence 
which lends an indescribable charm to the shores of the Mediterranean. 

The people of Flores are good-looking, many of the young girls and 
youths having a piquant beauty that is very attractive. But the aged 
often have the parchment-like, deeply wrinkled skin common the world 
over to the peasantry when advanced in yeare. The women of Florea 
generally wear a shawl or white clotli over their heads. Excepting the 
few of the upper class, both sexes of all ages go barefoot. \Vlien they 
Attend mass they carry their shoes witli them, and put them on before 
entering the church. 

Convents for both sexes were abolished tlironghout the group by Dom 
Pedro I., but the Franciscan convent of Santa Cpiiz stitl stands. The dor- 
mitories are let to tenants, but the cha].>el beloiigitig to it is a fail' spcci- 
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men of the Renaissance-Italian style as seen in colonial diiirchcs, adapted, 
by its profuse and rather tawdrily gilded onianientationj to impress an 
ignorant populace. Thu chnreli of Santa Cruz occupies a commanding 
position, and is extemally one of the best in the Azores. It is tanked 
by two towers Bnrmounted by Saracenic domes; but the interior is cold 
and naked. Both uhnrch and convent are abont three centuries old. 

The formation of Flores and the neighboring island of Corvo, which 
is merely a crater whose sides are cultivated by a small colony of Moriscos 
not a thousand in number, is in some respects different from that of the 
remainder of the group; that they are distinct is partially proved by the 
cireumBtance that eartliquake-sbocks felt in tlie other islands are not expe- 
rienced in these two, which have shocks entirely their own. Figs, yams, 
potatoes, corn, wheat, bnnanas, apples, peaches, and almost any vegetable 
prodnction of both spheres, grow, or can be made to grow, on these islands, 
BO mild is the average temperature, extremes being uTiknown, But to 
bring many of them to perfection, a more intelligent culture is necessary 
than they receive at these islands. It never freezes, even during the rainy 
season, except on the mountains, nor does the mercury often rise above 
85° in summer. Excellent tigs I tasted, yet by no means eom])arable to 
the fig of tlio Levant ; the apples are far inferior to ours ; and the grapes 
are only tolerable. It is but fair to add that for eighteen years a blight 
has cursed the Azorean vineyards, as in the Madeiras, and both grapes 
and wine are scarcer, and possibly poorer, than formerly. The indications 
now are that tlio blight is about over. 

There are several villages in Flores, and agriculture is prosecuted with 
much industry, women also laboring in the fields, and the implementa 
are of a patriarchal character. Donkeys and hoi-ses are scarce, and the 
means of transiwrtation are the hnman head and small carta drawn by 
diminutive cattle ; the wheels are solid, turning on an axle of cliestnut- 
wood, selected especially on acconnt of the infernal squeak it gives out. 
The peasants find this a congenial music on the lonely roads ; it can be 
lieai-d a great distance, and is so modulated as to produce alternately a 
squeak and a groan ! The cattle become accustomed to work to this dol&- 
fnl accompaniment, and the drivers maintain that it is essential to their 
own happineps ; each cart-owner is, in fact, boastful of the jjeculiar tune 
creaked by his own vehicle. 

Having landed some of onr passengers, and engaged provisions against 
our retnm, we sailed for Fayal. Two days' sail took us close to Castello 
Branco, or White Castle, a hold headland at the southern end of the iaU 
and, four hundred feet high, and resembling a huge fortress, connected 
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with llie land by a Blender natural causeway. But iiiglit came on before 
v/e could weather this lieadtand, and we stood out to Bea again to avoid 
being becalmed and sucked against the rocks by the swift, treacherous cur- 
rents. Vessels ovci-taisen by calms sometimes have very narrow escapes 
in those waters. On the following morning we beat into the roadstead of 
Ilorta, the town of Fayal, the latter name being ofteu incorrectly used for 
both. Tlie name Fayal is derived from thejaya, a small evergreen tree, 
found, however, more on Pico than on the island to which its name is 
given. The harbor is the best in the group, affording tolerable anchorage 
and shelter from westerly winds, Pico, four mites distant, presenting a 
magnilicent breakwater to east winds; but against gales from the north- 




east and south-east there is no shelter, and vessels have then to cut and 
run, or incur great risk of going ashore. They always ride at heavy moor- 
ings, and sometimes in a gale all hands seek refuge on land. 

We threw the topsail aback, and waited for the port-boat, which soon 
came out, followed closely by the revenue and several other boats. The 
officers very carefully examined our eaptain as to the number on board, 
causing all hands to be mustered along the rail to count noses. As we had 
Be\'cral who had come without passports, and therefore could not pass mus- 
ter, some sharp practice resulted, after which everything was, with some 
hesitation, pronounced satisfactory. Two guards, one more than usual, 
owing to the doubtful character of the Jehu, were detailed to remain on 
board during her stay. Very particular are these Portuguese martinets 
in all the punctilios of revenue law, on the principle that the smaller the 
State the more necessary is it to maiotaiu its dignity witli fuss and ieatJi- 
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era. So strict are tlie revenue laws that even & mere sail-boat cannot leave 
one island distrtut for another without a clearance. A pereon cannot go 
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from Pico, in tlie Fiijal dlBtrict, to St. George, only sixteen miles off, biit 
in the Terccira district, except with a passport; and if caught without one, 
he is permitted to meditate on his sins in jnil. 

The captain of a Yankee whaler played a good joke on the port an- 
thoritiea of Uorta. Wliilo crniaing in the neigliboring watei-s, one of his 
crew fell from aloft and broke his leg. Accordingly, the vessel put into 
Fayal to land the poor fellow. 

" Where are you last from J" asked the port officer, 

" From Barbadoes." 

He looked over his instrnctione, and found Barbadoea to be a suspected 
island, so nothing would do but that the whaler must proceed seven hun- 
dred miles to Lisbon, the capital of Portugal, and go into (|nai-anline there, 
before she could land the man. What does our sharp Yankee do but sail 
to the island of Terceira, only seventy miles distant. 

" Where are yon last from V asked the port ofBcer of Terceira. 

" Fi-om Fayal," replied the American. 

So they gave hhn praliijite. Then ho sailed Imck to F;iyal. 

" Where are you last from V again asks the port officer there. 

" Fi'om Terceira." 

" Ah, ver;f good," 

They could do nothing else but give \nm pratique, and the man with 
a broken leg was at last landed, and sent to the hospital at Fnya). Pos- 
sibly this is not the only instance of sharp practice winked at in Fayal. 

The Jehu was now sent in cliaige of the mate to St. George to land 
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tlie reinaiiiiiig steerage passengers, wliilc Captain Bi-own stayed at Fayal to 
negotiate for a charter. On landing, I called at the town residence of the 
Dabneyg, where I was politely received and treated to fine blackberries 
and figs, and Pico wine, a mi!d tipple suggesting sherry, althongh decid- 
edly inferior to it in flavor and quality. The hoase, built by the late Mr, 
Dabney, for many years United States consul, is surrounded by extensive 
grounds, admirably laid out and stocked with choice exotics. We took up 
our quarters at the hotel kept by Mr. Edwards. The afternoon was pleas- 
antly spent in a stroll to Port^ Pirn, an excellent little haven adjoining 
the main port, if it were not exposed to the full sweep of westerly gales. 
The town on that side ia protected by old fortifications, erected in former 
ages as a defense against the descents of corsairs, and is eutered by a pict- 
uresque mediffival gate. 

Pico began to show his head in the afternoon, indicating good weather, 
lie is the barometer of the Azoixis : when his head is muflled, the weatlier 
will be dubious; but when the peak is visible, all will l>e propitious. The 
mountain stands at the western end of the Pico island, and towers 7613 
feet above the sea, an isolated volcanic cone, surrounded at its base by 




many smaller craters. Later in the day I visited the fort by the jetty, and 
there saw "Long Tom," a gun which belonged to the privateer General 
Armstrong, la the war of 1S12. The defense of this vessel, on the 26tii 
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of September, 1S14, is one of tlie most gallunt exploits in the history of 
American naval warfare. Captaiu Reid and liis oflicerB were at a ball 
when it was reported that an English fleet was off the port. lie huiried 
on board, and mooi-ed his ship under protection of the fort, lie had only 
seven guns and ninety men, but repulsed three attacks of SotiUas sent in 
by an English squadron, destroying many boats, and inflietiug on the ene- 
my a loss of three Imudred men. Finding tliat he must eventually be over- 
powered, Captain Reid caused the muzzle of " Long Tom" to be pointed 
into the bold, and fired, thus scuttling the vessel, and escaping to tlio shore 
with his ci'ew, "Long Tom" was afterward fished up and mounted in 
the fort.* 

On the day following I sallied out before breakfast, strolling along the 
water-street wliich skirts the shore and is protected by a parapeted sea- 
wall. I was in season to see the Pico ferry-boats landing their passengers 
and cargoes, which were carried through the snrf on the heads or shoul- 
ders of barelegged boatmen. The boats carry two lateen-sails, and are 
made to stand heavy weather. In the early morning tliey come from 
Magdalena and Larga, villages of Pico, deeply laden with passengers, 
wood, charcoal, fruits, and other commodities, and, after dischargiug, re- 
load and return. So eoon as tlie goods were landed, peasant women, 
barefooted and nut-brewn, but pleasant-featured, mised the heavy baskets 
or jars to their heads, and wended their way to the market-place, which 
is entered through a high gate from the Rua de Collegio, It is a square 
cucloeure, with a row of booths running entirely aroniid, and within these 
meat and provision stalls. On the pavement in fi-ont sat the country- 
women, displaying pannicre of fniit and vegetables. In the centre of the 
qiiadmngle is a large well shaded by flue trees. There is a picturesque- 
ness quite Oriental about the whole scene. 

The remainder of the day was agreeably passed in rambling about the 
city, wliich lias Ave thousand inhabitants, and is well laid out, on a slope, 
containing some elegant residences and gardens, and several churches, 
which, however, present no arehitectural points worthy of note. The 
large buildings formerly erected for a Jesuit college, convent, and church 
are now occupied as barmcks. 

The freemasons have two lodges in llorta, and the order has some 
strengtli in the islands. The shops of Ilorta, as throughout the Azores, 

* li ia DDi generally known that ihe Engtith fleet whivb thus Utocked Captun Tttai in > 
naatml pori was carrying re-enforcemenu to Gensml PnckenhAm m New Orieans. Tbe louex ii 
luatHined in tbe fight detained them to long at Fiiyul tliai (bey did aoi reach Ke<r Orleans uniit 
aftur ibe buttle al lUiil place ]jaJ buen lusl. 
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have no windows, but two or three doors, alwajs wide open and giving 
du mi-day hglit. Tiie dwelliuga are bnilt over the shoijs, with finmll bal- 
conies projecting over the sti-eet, some of them veneered with azulejos, or 
glazed tiles. The names of the streets are of the same ware in blue and 
wliite. The strangest sight in Horta is the capote of the women, worn 
alike in summer and in tlie rainy season i this cloak is of heavy, dark- 
blue stuff, falling in massive folds to the ankles, and snrinoiiuted by a 
fituiieudons hood, stifFeued with whalebone and buckram, and of astound- 
ing shape and size. Some pretty faces may occasionally bo discerned 

under this grotesque guise, althoagh tlie women of Fayal ai'e less pleasing 
than their sisters of Flores. At night the niatn street is dimly lighted, 
rather superfluously it seemed to me, as after dark very few steps ai'e 
heard. Day or night, no place could be more quiet. The roar of the 
sui-f tumbling on the reef or against the sea-wall is about the only somid 
prevailing. Kow aud then the bray of an ass, or tlie bark o£ a dog. or 
the shrill voice of a peasant-girl — once or twice a day the harsh jangle 
of a tumble-down hack drawn slowly by mules— such are the sonuds in 
Horta. Quiet reigua there, except at tlie landing-place near the fort; 
there the bawling of boatmen and sailors is often re£onant. 

On the third morning, after another early stroll about the market and 
the port, I ordei-ed a donkey for the Culdeira, or crater of Fayal. The 
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Eftddle, like those of Scio, ia intended for riding sidewJse, witliout stirrups, 
and is broad and well cusliioned. witli a bow at eauli corner by which tho 
rider steadies himself. Ry the driver's advice, I sat on the " etavboaixl " 
side of tlie little beast. We proceeded by way of the Flameugoz, a Eti-ag- 
gliug village on tlie outskirts of Ilorta, ooee settled by Fleinings, and the 
most attractive part of Fayal. Much of it lies along the course of a tor- 
rent deeply worn in a lava bed. At one picturesque spot a brown stone 
bridge spans the torrent with several arches ; under them a small tliread 
of water now percolated, in which inerry-voiced girls were washing their 
clothes. Beyond the bridge, on a hill, stands a white church, from whose 
steps a superb prospect is gained. Pico rises in the backgronnd, gar- 
landed with delicate clouds, yet towering as if close at hand ; between the 
two islands lies the port, the roofs of Hoi'ta, and then the nearer hills 
which form the gorge througli which runs tlie river, overhung with foli- 
age in tropical variety and luxuriance. Here we left the good macadam- 
ized road, and struck into narrow bridle-paths. The cultivated Holds were 
everywhere enclosed by walls or hedges of the Ilortensia, profusely cov- 
ered with massy clusters of white and purple flowers. Gradually we left 
all signs of civilization, and struck into a solitude, the donkey carefully 
picking a precariona foothold over lava soil scooped out, furrowed, ribbed 
and broken by tho winter niins in the most inconceivable manner. 

After several hours we reached the moutli of the crater, seven miles 
from Horta, and 3335 feet above tlie sea. Making tho donkey fast to a 
hnsh, we descended into the crater, a feat more easily mentioned than ac- 
complished, for it is 1700 feet to the bottom, and the sides are so precipitous 
and broken as to make the descent hazardous without a guide. A young 
American was killed some yeare ago going down into this abyss. The 
floor of the crater is ovei^rown with dry yet sponge-like moss, giving to 
tlie feet the sensation of a hea>'y Turkey car])et. Near the centre is a pool, 
tawny and turbid, of unknown depth, and close to it rises a smaller crater, 
i-esenibling in size and appearance the liana-draped, age-hoary teocallis in 
the jungles of Yucatan. A few frogs, not in awe of the sublime loneli- 
ness of the spot once the scene of belching fires and auhterranean thun- 
ders, gave an occasional croak by the t-dge of little brooks wirapling down 
from tho clefts in the rocks. Before we began the ascent, the clouds came 
ci-eeping over the edges of the precipices, assuming the form of water- falla 
dropping into space in eternal silence. This magnificent volcanic valley 
is nearly six miles in circumference and over a miie in its lat^est diam- 
eter, but so symmetrical is its form that it is with diflicuUy one vsn realize 
its depth and extent. 
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Before we left Fajal, I had time also to ascend Pico Peak, which is 
tiie ceiiti-al point and most interesting feature of the Azores. I crossed 
the strait in one of the feluccas which plj daily between the islands. The 
spirited action of tlie sancy little craft tilled one with exuberaut joy, her 
inuneuse lateen-Bails swelling and straining in the breeze as she drove 
careening over the waves with a bone in her mouth, and now and again a 
(lash of spray over the bow; the groups of chatting, gayly dressed, black- 
eyed peasants cinstered on the deck were also charmingly picturesque ; sea 
and sky were a deep azure ; and before ns, a stupendous outline clean cut 
against the sky, towered tlie Peak, solitary and sublime. 

Immediately on landing, I sent men in different directions to procnre 
a mule for the ascent. But fourdegged animals are scarce at Pico; and 
it was several houre before one could be found, and then only for the fol- 
lowing day. This was bad. The time generally allowed for the ascent is 
t\i:o days, while the time at my disposal was short, and the weather looked 
threatening. Without clear weather, it is effort thrown away to climb the 
Peak. I decided to accomplish the trip in one day, and then walked up 
two miles to the village of Vellaa, with Jorge, my guide, in whose house 
I passed the night. The village lies on one of the lower slopes of the 
mountain. It has no water, and tlie women bring all the water from 
wells at the sea-side two miles away, sometimes makhig the trip several 
times daily. They cairy the jars on their heads, which gives them the 
stateliness of caryatides. 

The women of Pico are the handsomest of the Azores, tioely formed, 
and with features of almost classic beauty. Their wealth of massive black 
tresses are done up in a simple beautiful braid, crowned by a straw hat or 
a scarlet doth. Blithe and bnxuni, they seem to bear tlie burdens of life 
right merrily, "Where ignorance is bliss, there is indeed no greater folly 
than to be wise. 

Jorge's house was the best in the village; it consisted of three small 
rooms and a porch, over a half-story containing a hand-mill and a stable. 
The garden was stocked with yams, potatoes, grape -viues, and fig and 
orange ti-ees, fenced in with brawn walls of loose lava, which looks mas- 
sive and heavy, but is light and spongy, and is so irregularly shaped that 
walla made of it cling together without mortar. The villagere collected 
at Jorge's in the evening to gossip by the light of a feeble glim. They 
were ranged on the floor around the apartment, likb sachems in a wig- 
wam. The pipe of peace went around in the form of a meagre cigarette; 
each took a moderate whiff. Tobacco is too precious an article in the isl- 
ands to be indulged in too prodigally by most of the people. After a 
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while I was able to roll up in a blanket on the floor; but sleep was a 
Bcarce commodity that night. A baby with the colic, who at firet excited 
my Bympathy, finally aroused in me less amiable feeliuge. Bat the Eng- 
lieh language has a pliability and richness suitable to all occasionfi. To- 
ward morning I canglit a few winks, but was soon awaked by the girls 
tripping merrily by after the daily rations of water. Then came the 
mule. It was nearly four o'clock. Hastily despatching a cold breakfast, 
I mounted. The saddle was a crazy piece of aniiquity; but it held to- 
getlier as long as I needed it. The muleteer and Jorge, the guide, fol- 
lowed ou foot; and as we went on wo were accompanied part of the way 
by villagers going out to work in the tielJs. The morning was glorious. 
Bay, oleander, and arbutus hedged the road ; tlie whistle of blackbirds 
was heard far and near ; sometimes we flushed a partridge or started a 
rabbit. The truncated outline of the cone was wreathed by light, rosy 
clonds, and its summit burned like a living coal in the glow of the rising 
sun, while the lower pait was still hidden in shadow and mist. It seemed 
a huge altar on which the Titans of old were saerilicing their moniiug 
oblations to the Loid of the Universe. 

After climbing four thousand feet, I was obliged to leave the mule 
betund in charge of a neat-herd, and sci-amhlo up the unbroken slope of 
tlie cone on foot. It was a very hard climb of over three thousand feet, 
without a break, as if one were to creep up a dome of that size. At one 
o'clock, after great exertion, we scaled the rocky wall of the first crator, 
and looked into it as one might look down into an ancient fortress from 
its battlements. Tlie sides are perpendicular, averaging seventy feet in 
height, except in one place, where a breach has been made. It is ajv 
parently about three hundred yards in diameter, and offers the most com- 
plete e]>octacle of desolation I ever beheld. Masses of scoriie and black- 
ened lava lie strewn around its floor, like fraguients of shattered towers ; 
nowhere is there the slightest sign of life ; not a bird, not a blade of grass, 
is to l>e seen. On one side is the little peak, soaring like the grim keep of 
a cAstle. It is three himdi-ed feet high, and stands on a platform of lavn, 
which is again snpjioited by long butti'esses, rugged and twisted, like the 
writhing limbs of tremendous dragons suddenly stiffened into stone. 

The heat was intense in tlie crater, and my thirst was such as no wino 
could quench. Fortunately, we found a bowl-hke hollow in the interior 
of a cleft of a lava bowlder, in which was mysteriously concealed a small 
lH>ol of water, icy cold, enclosed like the bulb of air in a spirit-level. The 
aperture was just large enough to admit head and shoulders. Outside of 
the rock was the heat of the tropics, and withiu the coolness of winter. 
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Ilaviiig hinched, we grappled with the little peak, an undertaking at- 
tended with some hazard, owing to its height, its excessive etecpiicss, and 
the character of its formation. It ia composed of loose blouka of lava, 
which are easily detached, and rull bounding to the bottom, threatening 
the footing or the head of the climber. When half-way np, Jorge, who 
was in advance, dislodged a large stone. " Look ont !" he cried. 1 dodged 
my head jnst in time, bnt, instinctively raising my arm, received a blow 
whieh disabled my hand for several days. On reaching the top, we found 
a slightly depressed crater, perhaps twenty-five feet in diameter, out of 
which issued a thin, hot vapor. The stones wei'e sufficiently warm to 
make a change of position agi'eeable. Sitting on the edge of this pin- 
nacle, I felt much as one miglit if seated at the top of a lofty chimney. 
The long eloiw below seemed so pert>endicular that it suggested the illu- 
sion that 1 might descend over seven thonsand feet before touching bot- 
tom, if I chose to fake the leap. I felt no sensation of giddiness, but a 
certain awesome solemnity, such as one miglit realize if he were on the 
apex of creation. One can only experience tliis effect ou mountains which 
stand entirely isolated, like Fico, between sky and sea, and terminate, like 
it, in a minute point. Three thonsand feet below, the scattered white 
clouds lay dreamily, like a fleet becalmed ; and, below or beyond them, 
Fayal and most of the group of nine islands were seen inlaid on the ame- 
thystine floor of the vast ocean. The meeting of the sea and sky line was 
discerned with difticnity. The blue overhead was an intense and almost 
opaque cobalt. Wo seemed on tlmt point to be ensphered midway be- 
tween two semiglobes whose edges were joined at the horizon. 

The descent naturally occupied less time, and at dask we I'e-entered 
Vellas. The villagers were chatting in their doors; a guitar tinkled 
in the still air. But the tramp of the mule clattering down the steep 
streets, a sound unusual at Vellas, produced a sensation. A lad, half wild 
with excitement, dashed ahead, shouting. "The American is coming!" 
Much laughter and merriment ensued; once more they all gathered at 
Jorge's bouse, and, tired as I was, I could get no sleep for some lionrs. 

Returning to Horta at sunrise on the following moniing, I found an 
invitation awaiting me to breakfast at the house of Count Santa Anna. 
Performing a hasty toilet, I was in season for a charming stroll about the 
grounds. An elegant breakfast followed, graced by the ladies and gentle- 
men of his household. The count is a bachelor, but his sistei-'s family re- 
sides with him. The Jehu had by this time returned fn>m San Jorge, 
and, when breakfast was over, I hastened on board : we made all sail, and 
glided past Monte de Giiia out to sea, bound to St. Michael, The distance 
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is one Imndred and fifty-six miles, east-south-east, aiid it took us just three 
days and four iiigbts to do it in, owing to calms and head-wiuds. 

On a fine moniiiig in August we tatiic np with the eity Ponta Delgada. 
The appearance of tlie place — lying on a gentle s,lopc, fianked by luxuriant 
orange plantations and volcanic peaks sharply serrated— is very pleaEing 
from the sea. Other towns of the eame size are also visible here and 
there, and the general aspect of the island is more prosperous and inviting 
than tlie shoi-es of the other islands of the group. In effect, there is anch- 
orage along nearly the whole southern aide of St, Michael, although with 
southerly gales vessels are forced to make an offing. A breakwater was 
begun twelve years ago, on the outer lip of a sunken crater, in ten fathoms 
of water; it is expected to afford shelter for one hundred sail, and is 
now gradually approaching completion, in spite of the terrible shocks of 
the winter surges, which have several times opened large breaches. 

The city is faced witli a sea-wall, and the landing is within a hand- 
Boine jetty, forirting a square, snug boat-harbor. This, with the archways, 
church-tower, and entrance-gate, combines to impress one who lands tliere 
for the first time with an idea of local wealth and prosperity not entirely 
belied by furtlier inspection of the place. Ponta Delgada is regularly 
laid out and neatly kept, the streets are nnderdrained and well paved, and 
the roads into the counti-y are macadamized, and afford CMcellcnt drive- 
ways. The churches are nunierons, and generally well built. The value 
of the arch and tower is underetood at St. Michael. The cathedral is an 
im|H)sing edifice; the belfry simple, but grand in its proportions, and hung 
with a chime of sweet-toned bells. Less can bo said for the interior, al- 
though it is not without merit. I observed on the walls a Papal dispen- 
sation granting forty days' indulgence to those who should, in however 
small degree, contribute to the repairs on the roof. A quaint effect is 
added to the exterior by human-faced, lion-bodied gargoyles springing 
fi-oin the rear angles under the eaves. With the Church of San Fi-ancisoo 
is connected a nunnery, whose windows are guarded by massive iron grat- 
ings; it resembles a jail for the confinement of the worst criminals rather 
tlinn an asylmn where pure young virgins flee from a wicked world to 
meditate on the Paraclete and Paradise. Tlie convents in the Azores had 
become so corrupt that Dora Pedro I. abolished them some thirty years 
ago, as before stated; but this one is allowed to exist by limitation. Priests 
are numerous in the streets, which are otherwise cheerful and attractive. 

There is considerable traffic between town and country, and much 
passing of jieasants driving loaded asses and mules; and the rattle of 
crazy hacks, furiously driven and drawn by refractory mules, is not uncom- 



tnoii. Once a day nn antique omnibuB runs to Alagoa, a town nine miie 
off down the coast. Some really liandsorne equipages, with attendants 
in livery, are occasionally seen. St. Michael boasts a baron, a viscount, 
and a marqiiifi, all of its own raising. The mansions and gardens of these 
gentry are Bnniptiioiis, well laid ont and stocked with exotics, noticeable 
among tiieni the Norfolk piue. But the orange plantations are tlio glory 
of St. Michael, and tliey spread over tlie wliole island. Every plantation 
is Biirronnded by higli walls of lava stone, within which are again planted 
rows of the insenso-tree, wliich forms a dense growth to a considerable 
height; and, protected by this double enclosure from the fnrions winter 
winds — for tlie Azores are in the line of the severest Atlantic gales — the 
orange-tree spreads its glossy foliage and bears its golden fruit; and an 
ample crop it is: 360,000 boxes, twenty to the ton, are annually exported. 
By the middle of October the long procession of mules and donkeys be- 
gins to wend down tlie mountains to the city, laden with the fruit which 
is to gladden many firesides in foreign lands. At the same time the 
schooners and barks begm to arrive from abroad to waft spicy odora to 
the wharves of England and \merica Thii continuoa until April. 
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The people collect then in holiday attire to hny, sell, or esclinnge their 
warefl, and one has a good opportunity of observing all classes in St, Mi- 
chael. The people of that island more nearly resemble the parent stock 
than the natives of the other islands. The men are handsome, and the 
children are often exceedingly beaiitifnl ; bnt of the women less can be 
said. Pleasing in maidenhood, early cliild-beariiig and hard labor in tlie 
fields soon rob them of their charms. The heavy capote is verj' common 
there, and the streets look as if every other woman were a nnn, giving 
a sombre effect to street scenes, which, indeed, lack a certain something 
to give them character. On analyzing the question, I came to the cou- 
clusion that the addition of more variety and biilliance of color in the 
dress of the people is what is wanting to complete the effect one would 
expect in a place like Ponta Delgada. The population of St. Michael is 
about 115,000, of which Ponta Delgada contains 25,000. The females 
are 8000 in excess, owing partly to the lawfnl emigration of males to 
Portugal and Brazil. 

Twenty-five miles from the capital are the thermal springs called the 
Furnas, whose waters, strongly impregnated with sulphur, have been a 
sanitary resort for many yeare. They are reached by nn excellent car- 
riage-road, winding through the most romantic scenery. Tliese springs 
are apparently a sort of safety-valve for the volcanoes of the Azores. 
Although Pico is now half comatose, it has been active within a hundred 
years, while it is scarcely thirty years since St. George was the scene of a 
terrific catastrophe, the whole summit of that island appearing to be more 
or less overrun by subterranean fires and melted lava, bursting forth from 
many soui'ces, and nearly depopulating it. Nor is it uncommon for islands 
lo spring up in those waters, especially in the vicinity of St. Michael, and, 
after a short stay above the surface of the ocean, to disappear as suddenly 
as they rose. 

After a stay of some days, we again embarked on the Jehu, which, 
during the interval, had been lying off and on in charge of the mate, and 
started for home by way of Pico anc| St. George. Toward morning we 
took a breeze frotn sou'-west, and the bark boomed along at a spanking 
rate. A heavy squall itrouglit us down to close-reefed topsails, and under 
this canvas we flew till nofm, wJien "Land ho-o-o-o!" was the cry; and 
there, sure enough, was the loom of land through the mist on the weather 
bow. But what land ? Pico was the island for which we were bound, 
but some said this was Terceira; otiiers, St Geoi^e. Yet how we could 
have deviated so as to make either of these in a run of only a hundred 
miles it was impossible to say. An hour brought ns near enough to ascer- 
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tain that it was St. George, and that we were over twenty miles out of our 
coui'se. Had the galo continued or the fog not lifted, tlie coneeqiieiices 
iiiig)it Iiavc been Bcriotis. It turned ont that a chisel had been thouglit- 
lessly k'ft ill the binnacle, tlins affecting tlio needle. St. George looked 
veiy grand and grim with the thunderous evening clouds enshronding his 
brow, lit liere and there by liery gleams of suneeL For two days we 
drifted with the currents back and forth in a cahn, between Pica, St. 
George, and Terceii-a. Angra, the cliief town of Tercoira, is the i-esidence 
of the Governor of tiie Azoi^ea. Here also ia a college, with law and then- 



logical schools attached. The island produces oranges abundantly, and is 
noteworthy as the seat of intellect and the residence of the creme de la 
creme of Azorean society. A great naval battle for the ^losseseion of Ter- 
ccim was fought off Port Angra, in the sixteenth century, between the 
Spaniards and the Franco-Portuguese tleet 

St. George, witliout presenting any striking isolated peak, is very high 
land throughont its extent of thirty miles, falling overywliero sheer down 
to the water fi-om a plateau, except at the southern end, where it slo[>e8 
very slightly, and its precipitous sides are deeply grooved. The villages 
are small and the popnlation is tliin, yet more than enough to till the 
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amble soil. Wlieat, cattly, aiid cheese are the products of this islatld. 
Beef and fowls are cheap, and tianaries are plenty, as on all the Islauda 
of the group, of a riiseel-gi'eeii hue, but warbling a fiill riuh song: ihej 
serve a double purpose in the Azores — to sing and to funiisli tidbits — 
and very delicate they are, whether in a cage or on a platter. 

On tlie iJlst, we approached St. George, and were boai-ded by a boat, 
which had eluded the revenue officers and come in quest of tobacco, 
Large quantilies of the weed are smuggled into the islands, often by 
whale-ships, and at an enormous profit. In tlte evening eignal-lights were 
seen both on Pico and St, Geoi^e, indicating that fugitives were there 
waiting, as by pi-evioiis arrangement, to steal off to the vessel ; but slie again 
drifted too far out with the current in the calm. Pico Peak showed mag- 
niticently at sundown, in one of tlie most sujierb sunsets I have seen at 
eea. On the 22d, we stood close in to Pico, giving the agent of the Inter- 
national Transatlantic Submarine Hailroad an opportunity to identify the 
vessel and mature his plans. We also saw a revenue-boat keeping careful 
guard along tlie shore. About nine in the evening a brilliant flame, the 
concerted signal, appeared, Hashing at intervals on St. George. We stood 
in, and at aliout ten a light suddenly shone out close to the ship, and a 
boat was soon vaguely discerned. 

As tliey came up, " Is this an American ship V was the hail. 

" Yes." 

" What's her name ?" 

" Tlie Sui-prisc." 

" Is she going to Boston V 

" Yes." 

" Does slio take passengers V 

« Yes." 

Then they pnlled alongside and boarded us, brinijing four passengei-s. 
Soon after midnight another boat came up with four mure pa^scngei's, 
and informed iis that several were waiting for iis on the other side of St. 
Geoi^, where no guards are kept, owing to its inaccessible character, so 
that the embarkation can take place tJicre in tlie daytime; although there 
they have to slip down steep ledges, and sotnetiniea swim several yaiiia 
through the surf to tlie Iwati!, as the sea is often too high to allow a boat 
to land. An English brig had taken off eighty from that side a few days 
before our airival. 

At daylight we squared away for the enatom side of St. George, nin- 
ning under its lee with a very stiff breeze, coming down the gorges in ter- 
rific squalls — and what high land that is! From the centiid ridge the 
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land slojies gentlj- two miles, and then, along its wliole leiiglli of thirty 
miles, falls almost iierpeiiiiicularty from 900 to 1500 feet, usually nearer 
the likttor than the furmer iigiii-e; a treincndoite speutaclu, as mile after 
mile was passed, and still no break in that Titanic wall, corrugated with 
black gorges and gulches. It made the scene still more impressive to ob- 
serve how every availahlo patch of eaith is everywhere terraced and culti- 
vated by man, who here seems litted both with wings and claws to till the 
soil on bits of slojie, at an angle of sixty-live degrees, to the \ery edge of 
precipices that drop hundreds of feet tu the ever-lieating snrge below. 




^About noon the treacherons wind Inlled, and the bark began setting in 
Toward the land. By great effort and by skilfully seizing a flaw, they 
contrived to work her out into the wind again and into control. Then 
smoke was seen on Ponto Ferrado. AVe sent off a boat, which met anotlier 
coming off with a single passenger. The boatmen said othere were wait- 
ing to come on board, and therefore returned: but as tliey were scattered 
about the neighborhood secretly bidding their frieiids farewell, it might 
take some time to collect them, so we braced the yards and stood over 
toward Graciosa, or the Beautiful Isle — rightly named, if one may judge 
from its. appearance as seen from the sea. When we again stood in for 
St. Geoi-ge, a sail loomed up suddenly close to us, white in the light of the 
moon. Four more paasengera now arrived, and the boat was then hauled 
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i>ii deck with its crew, including tlie agent of the I. T. S. R. R. We lay 
off and on all night, the squalls blowing with the fury oi pamperos. A 
signal-light was eeen several times; bnt at sunrise snuh a swell was rolling 
in, that landing was out of the question, and we stood on beyond the north- 
ern end of the island, After a few hours we again headed for the ren- 
dczvons, passing near to " Padre," a colossal statue 223 feet in lieiglit, off 
Rosales Poiut, hewn by nature ont of t!ie i-ook. and vividly resembling a 
venerable priest, kneeling, in his vestments. A boat was scut ashore, bnt 
nut returning when expected, its loss in the surf was surniised, and an- 
other boat was sent in quest o£ it. After a long interval, both boats re- 
turned with only three passengers. A smoke being tlien discerned on 
another spot, a boat was again sent off, returning this time with a young 
fellow who had been burning brushwood for ns all night. 

But in the mean time tliose oti board were fully occupied. In his 
anxiety to prouuro passengei-s, the captain had allowed his ship to come 
too near the land, which is so lofty that when it is blowing a gale of wind 
off shore, it is often a dead calm close in; and it is even more hazardons 
to be becalmed off St. Georgo than off the other islands, because on that 
side, in addition to the currents, there is, even in the mildest weather, a 
heavy norlberly swell tumbling in. About five it was evident that the 
ship was drifting landward; and it became necessary to put forth every 
effort, as we were nearing the cliffs fast, Tlid three boats were got out, 
and all hands, including the male steerage passengei-s, were put to j-owing, 
without, however, making any impresaion in checking the dead-drift of 
the hark slioreward. Clack overhead hionied the tremendons cliffe, many 
hundred feet above us, frowning under a heavy canopy of cloud that grad- 
ually veiled the upper crags. Night was at hand, the barometer was low, 
and all signs were ominous of a change of weather. The writer was at 
the wheel, with oi'ders to watch for the first breath of air, to bring the ves- 
sel up to it. There seemed a little trying to come fi-om the north-east, but 
not enough to stop the ship in her drift l<:iward the rocks, where the long 
ocean-swell broko with a sullen and ceaseless tluinder. At last there came 
a smart shower, and tlien a gentle, almost imperceptible, flaw. " Keep her 
lip!" roared the captain, half beside himself with ansiety. The air came 
again ; the sails began' to fill, and, gathering way, the bark again i-esponded 
to the helm. Qradually she draw off shore, the boats were called in, and 
slowly wo gained two miles, and began to feel more easy, although not 
realizing niitil later fi-om what a shipwreck we had escaped. We wore all 
nt supper, when the cabin-boy came down and said, "It looks awful black 
to windwai-dl" The cabin was cleared in half a wink; then the ship rung 
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with tlic ti'amp of feet, tlio frantic sliontB of the officers, the creakiiijj of 
hlocke, mid the furious flapping of sails. The squall was very fierce. ISot 
iiaving sea-room for rniiiiing off before it, as is nsual with square-rigged 
vessels in sncli an emergency, the vessel was bronglit np in the wind's e_ve 
just in time to save going on her beam-ends or carrying nway her spars. 
Either contiugency would have i-esnlted in the ship's drifting dii-ectly on 
the rocks, and going to pieces in the wild sea which accompanied the 
sqnall. But, though stag- 
gering under the blow, 
everything Iield ; and 
having rolling topsails 
(a pHceless invention), 
the Jehu was soon un- 
der cioae-reefed top-sails 
and conrses, and with 
this canvas managed to 
claw off ten miles of 
lee-shore and make an 
o fling. 

It blew a gale of 
wind all night, backing 
more into the north at 
dayliglit, when we con- 
cluded to run for a lee nuder Fayal, thirty miles away. The wind shift- 
ing several points, we made instead for the etrait between Pico and St. 
George, and hove to nnder Pico, the base of whose stupendous cone was 
wreathed with himinons clouds, running np the weather sloj^e like surf 
dashing up the sides of a light-honse. During the afternoon I saw at one 
time seven rainbows in a row, each briliiant and defined with ^lerfect dis- 
tinctness. The wind shifting to eou'-wcst, and blowing very fresli. wo lay 
to around Pico until the 27tli, when, nlthoiigh the weather was still very 
dubious, we again ran for the north side of St. George to land the agent 
of the I. T. S. K. R., who would land nowhere else, lest he be nabbed by 
the gnarda-costa, and made to jiay dear for running Portngnose off the 
islands. A boat with the second mate and the best half of the crew was 
sent ashore to land the agent, while we stood out to sea again, taking in 
sail after sail as we again pas^d Padre, and having a hard day's work of 
it, short-handed as we were. Mr. Looby, the mate, a verj' valuable oflicer, 
on whom, owing to his efficiency, the safety of tlie ship depended much 
more than on the captain, had not slept four out of the last forty-six hours. 
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Toward niglit we sitiod in nnd pifked up ttie bout. Uor crew were in Iiigli 
dudgeon, on account of llie perilous expedition upon wliicli they Imd been 
sent; but the cuptain bad the good sense to hold hie jtcace, treated tlic 
mcH to a stiff glass of grog, and tlie affair blow over. We lay off and on 
all night off St. George, and the next day i-an out past Pico, returning be- 
tween the two islands at sundown. It was now calm, the moon near the 
full ; and soon the expected beacon-6anie was seen blazing at intervals at 
Calheta on St. George- We ran in and showed our light in tlio rigging, 
and about eleven a largo launch appeared bringing thirteen passengers, 
including several women and cluldron. This completed tlie number we 
could get from St. George, full twenty less than promised. Bnt the season 
was advanced, and tlio supply was running low, over one thousand having 
already left the islands during the Biuniner, of whom the Jehxi bad taken 
one hundred and twenty on her previous trip. 

After dodging in this unsatisfactory way around Pico for several days 
lunger, and finding at last that some unknown cause prevented the eseaiHj 
of tliose we were expecting from that island, we put tho helm up and bore 
away for Flores. A glorious breeze on the quarter took us in thirteen 
houra to Sania Cruz, where we again landed and remained tbi-ee days, 
which were passed with much j>leasnre rambling about the island, enjoy- 
ing its unique scenery and its hospitable cheer, for which I am much in- 
debted to tbe unaffected kindness of Dr. M'Kay, the English consul, and 
bis amiable family: to Scnhor Pedro Almeida. Gennan consular agent: 
Senbor Constantino Almeida, collector of the revenues, and other geulte- 
inen. The bark meantime lay off and on, taking on board water and 
provisions, and tbirty-tivo more passengei-s, who had many of them been 
in America and wore all able to obtain passports. Those who were al- 
ready on boaM were kept out of sight until after /im^iyue was obtained; 
after that it was easy enough, and quite fi/i r^le, for tlie guard left in the 
ship to wink bai'd when he saw strange faces frem time to time creeping 
out of tbe steerage. 

It was after nightfall of the 5th of September when everything was 
ready, and we bade farewell to our kind friends, who accompanied us to 
tbe beach. Tbe islesmcn carried us on their shouldcre to the boat and 
shoved off. We ixwie over the rollers at the entrance of the little port, and 
pushed out on tbe wide ocean to seek the Jehu, which had drifted with the 
current in ibc calm nine miles to the southward. Heartily the eight boat- 
men l>ent to the huge oars, accompanying the movement with a rude song. 
Tbe night was perfectly still, but cloudy. Seaward a tliin mist veiled tlic 
mysterious deep ; on onr right the steep crags of Flores loomed high and 
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dim; the long swell of tlie ever-pniiting bosom of tlic <x'eon was like glase; 
and vet from tlie hollow caveB came the eleiiinl boom of tlic stirf-bitlows 
tliat liave beaten tbat wild coast ever since it firet arose to view. At 
length the ship's light became faintly visible, and then the vague outline 
of spars and sails duskily limned against the sky. and furiiis moving eerily 
before the lights; and then was heard the sighing of tlie sails languidly 
swinging to and fro wit!i the idle roll of the pliantoni-like bark ; then the 
rush of feet on deck; the shrill ordere of tlie mate; the ehadnw of the 
great fabric above ns ; the flash of a broad light in our dazzled eyes ; tlie 
grappling with the ship ; the hurried scramble np her black sides into tfie 
snug security and comfort of a good, trim clipi»er and a t'osy cabin ; and a 
ronsing cup of tea, and a brace of a3 tender and savorily roasted ducks as 
ever tempted an anchorite to forego a whilo his crnst and acorns. 

For eight days we had mild, fair winds, and the guitar and the love- 
song rung through the sliip early and lale. By the starlight the eteerage 
passengers gathered in the gangway and listened to tlie vocal songs of isl- 
and improvisatores. One, with a guitar, sung a couplet ending in a female 
rhyine, and another resjwnded, repeating the' last line and adding a coup- 
let of his own, the subject constantly varying, with allusions to whatever 
moat interested singers and listeners. The versitication was smooth, and 
the refniin, althongh monotonous, was not nnmnsical. Evidently we here 
had jHjetry in its bucolic form, as exeniplitied by Theocritus and Virgil; 
tlie Azorean bards gave us genuine eclogues even if rude. This blended 
form of poetry and music, still common in the East, is undoubtedly the 
earliest mode in which the twin arts found expression. One night we had 
a sort of rustic ball in the steerage ; merry was the music of violin and 
guitar, and lively was the dancing by tho feeble light of a smoky lantern, 
which gave a Hcinbrandtesqiie effect to this nniquo and romantic scene. 

An affray between the second mate and the cook broke the calm in 
which wc were basking, and seemed a fit prelude to the hoisterona weath- 
er which attended us during the last fortnight of the passage. Captain 
Brown was playing cribbage with Mrs. Brown on the (juarter-deck one 
afternoon ; most of the steerage pa-^sengers were lying here and there sun- 
ning themselves, or embroidering and chatting together. The watch were 
engaged splicing ropes or patching old sails; and all was eo peaceful thai 
the musical plash of the water could be heard against the ship's side as 
slie slipped along at a lazy six knots an hour. Suddenly angry voices, 
sharp and lend, disturbed the quiet, and in an instant Manuel, the second 
mate, had the eook on his back in the gangway and was ferociously thump- 
ing his head un the deck. All was then hi an uproar. The combatants 
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were from different islands; and wliile tlie women set np a wailing and 
shrieking, swaying their bodies back and forth in wild frenzy, tlie men, 
botli crew and eteGrage pasaenget's, began to take sides. In the mean time 
Captain Brown went on with liis game, willing to let tbera %bt it out 
among themselves until fnrther developments. But the twitching of Iiis 
face showed that be waa keeping half an eye to windwai-d. The crisis 
arrived wlien the man at the wheel struck eight bells, and the man who 
was to relieve him, instead of going aft, lingered to look on, and perliape 
take a band in the tight. " Wiiat are yon doing there! why don't yon go 
to your wlieel J" roared the captain to him. " I will when I'm ready, sir," 
answered tlie half-mutinous Portuguese. Up leaped tbe captain, standing 
six feet two in his stockings, and heavily built at that ; and as if tlie fire 
of youth were once more galloping through his veins for a moment, with 
three strides he reached the man, and hissing in his car with almost Sa- 
tanic passion, "You'll come when ye are ready, will ye! Yon go to that 
wheel, or by the living God I'll dash your brains out !" and clutching hiin 
by the na|>e of the neck, as one might hold a wet rag or a limp puppy, he 
fairly lifted him along on bis toes to the wheel and planted him there. 
This action seemed to bring most of the riotei^ to their senses; they were 
made instantly conscious that they were going mneh further tlian they 
ever intended. The second mate and the cook were separated, and tbe 
fornmr returned to the forecastle to continue the splicing of a pennant. 
But tbe cook, burning for vengeance, seized a cleaver, and, creeping 
stealthily up behind Manuel, was just about to split bis skull, when tlie 
others interjiosed and caught the uplifted arm. A sullen jieace was 
patched up after this affray, and tbe heavy weather which succeeded 
tended to distract the attention fi-om a quarrel, which, as is not uiuisiial, 
bad originated about a woman — " There was a woman in the case." 

Amidst a succession of variable gales, accompanied by enormous seas, 
wo now worked our way laboi'lously toward Boston, adding a very narrow 
escape from destruction by Are to the other incidents of the voyage. Oil 
the twenty-third day we made Tiiatcbcr's Island in a fog, ran down to the 
Graves under a stiff breeze, and, rounding Boston Light, cast anchor off 
the quarantine — the firat time our anchor had touched bottom since we 
bad sailed from India wharf on the 23d of July. 
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THE CHANNEL ISLAND.S. 



' Jra ir s „ c I, » » " ' 



TnE severeet gale tliat had blown for several winters had lashed the 
ehoieB of Great Britain. The whole comilry was covered wiih un- 
wonted snows, and fi-ozen by cold very nnusnal tliere. Many wrecks ha<l 
occurred, and the Cliauiiel had, as usual, been swept by the temiK'st. A 
large steamer had foundered iu ite waters, and the costly breakwaters of 
Alderney and Jersey had been greatly damajred. Hardly had the waves 
jet subsided when the royal mail packet SotiC/inmj}(on steamed dowu the 
Solent, past the Isle of Wight, at 
midnight, for the Channel Islands. 
Bnt on getting out into the open sea 
we found tlic wind piping up again, 
and a high sea directly in our teeth. 
Accordingly, we put back, and lay 
till morning in Yarmouth Roads. 
The wind moderating at daylight, 
we weiglied anchor and made a sec- 
ond attempt. All day it blew fresh, 
with quite "a lump of a sea" on; 
but toward night Aldeniey bovo iu 
sight, then the three light -houses, 
warning the mariner to give a wide 
berth to the Caskets, one of the moat 
dangerous and moat celebrated reefs 
in the Atlantic. On these rocks Prince William was lost, the only son of 
Henry I., after which event it is said the king never smiled again. In 
later times, the wreck of a liussiau line-of-battle ship, and of the Eng- 
lish man-of-war Victory, with eleven hundred men on board, have, among 
other wrecks, given a melancholy celebrity to the Caskets. As we neared 
and passed this reef the waves became greatly larger and more broken, 
although the wind was less. Tliis was explained as caused by tlie tides 
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and trounter-ciirretitR, wliich, owing to the verj? irregular ciiaracter of the 
adjoining const of Normandy and tlie niiinerona snnkcn ledges surround- 




ing the cliannol, combine with the extraordinary rise and full of the tide 
to render navigation in this archipelago generally rough, and in the winter 
season haz^i-dous. 

Picking her way carefully between the various pitfnlls which line the 
entrance to St. Peter's Port, the steamer moored along-side the pier after 
nightfall. As I wound tny way np the steep winding streets to my lodg- 
ings, it seemed as if I had fallen npon some old fortiticd mek town of tlio 
Middle Ages, and the impression was not altogether contradicted by in- 
ajiectiou of the place by daylight. St, Peter's Port has a iwpulation of 
16,000, females being in an excess of iieai'ty a third, as is also the case iii 
Jersey. It is bnilt on a slope of considerable steepness, rising two hun- 
dred feet above the sea, and consists of the old and the new town. The 
former faces the port, and is fronted by a pleasant esplanade, ornamented 
with trees and protected by a eea-watl. The jwrt itself, originally built 
by Edward I., is entirely artificial, and has been enlarged in later years 
with great labor and expense. On a rock at the end of one of the piera 
stands Castle Cornet, a massive pile without much l>eauty, but dating back, 
it is said, to the Romans, and presenting various interesting additions siuue 
then. It suffered greatly, three hnndred years ago, by the explosion of itB 
powder-magazine, which was struck by lightning. The main pier or bi-eak- 
wnter lies at right angles to the waves of south-east gales, which are very 
savage in those waters. Nothing can be wilder than to see an immense 
breaker swooping down on the massive wall, and then dashing to a great 
height into the air, a gray ghostly mist that is immediately torn away by 
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Ilie gale and B\vei>t across the harbor. Corning ouce fi'om Jersey in a tre- 
nietidoiis eoiitli-easter, tlie steamer I vras uii was taken by the iindei'tow 
twellrug up into n huge mound of green water as it fell off from the break- 
water; she wae lifted high in air, whirled beyond control of tlie steersman, 
and came within an ace of crushing in her side against the lee breakwater 
at the entrance. They concUided not to venture ont again that day, but 
lay snug nntil the next morning, when the weather moderated. 

On tjje esplanade is a really very fine cohissal bronze statue of Prince 
Albert, and close at hand is a branze phite stating that the i^ueen and her 
consort landed on that spot in 1S4C. Immediately adjoining stands tho 
parish chnrcli, as it is called, one of the oldest buildings in the islands, and 
in some respe(^ts the one most worthy of attention for architectural beauty. 
The style is Flamboyant Gothic, and it is enriched by beautiful stained 
windows. Wandering about the steep 
narrow lanes radiating from tliis ~-~ 

ciioice and venerable relic of antiq- 
uity, one is astonished to find such 
stem massiveness in the bnildingu, 
such winding irregularity in the nar- 
row streets, and a steepness that ne- 
cessitates the most curious snccession 
of long stairways, with cross- lanes jr 
meeting at the landings leading up 
to other narrower steps, all in the 
most (plaint and unexpected manner. 

The new town may be said to | 
begin with St. Paul's Chapel, and 
extends back of the old town north 
and south, generally more level, and 
always pleasing. While in the old 
town the houses are almost entirely 
of sombre granite, in the new they 
are as nnivoi-sally stuccoed, and tint- 
ed of a soft cream or brown tint. I ""'rMiKr w m.^ri .lii«i. uitx»>Ei. 
think it would be difficult within tlie same space to find eUcwhere so many 
charmiug streets and houses as in St, Peter's Port, giving an air of unos- 
tentatious competence. On almost every one is painted either the family 
name or some pleasing title in English or French, as "Merida Villa." or 
" Bon Repos," while in front are little garden-plots, neatly kept, or rows of 
ivied elms; ivy also clings lovingly to tlie surroimdiiig walls. Everywhere 





one coine3 aci'oas these cheerful, homelike streets, leading to pleasant in- 
land views, with a central spire eiinnuiiiitiug ajiiie time-worn chajiel of 
past ages, wliere still tlie villagers meet witli imdiminislied devotion. 

Not an nnimjTOrtant addition to the pleastii-e a stranger takes in ram- 
l>]ing about St. Peter's Port is the plij-sical Ijcniitj' of those he meets. We 
lind here the pnre Norman race, tlie same as that wliicli conquered Brit- 
ain, but, unlike tliat, scarcely mixed with Sason or any other foreign 
blood. Tlie men have a fresh, ruddy complexion, an honest, frank, good- 
bnmored but manly expression. The women have a skin remarkably fair, 
delicate, and clear, and features regular, expressive, and often beautiful. 
If but their ejes were as brilliant and eloquent as those of their sisters of 
Greece or America, they woidd present a nearly perfect type of female 
beauty. And the children arc, of course, charmiitg; and even when they 
run out of the peasant houses in tJie remote districts and l>eg the passer- 
by for "donbles," there is a witchery about them seldom fnimd in beggars 
elsewhere. But to speak of beggars in Guernsey is almost absui-d, for 
extreme poverty is nearly unknown, while almost every tiller of the land 
cultivates a patrimony inherited from his ancestors for many centuries, 
and it is difficult to find evidences of squalor in the island. Even the 
houses of the peasantry are neatly kept, and a clean lace or cambric cnr- 
tain veils the lower windows of the humblest cots, while flowers and vines 
are trained on the window-seat during the winter season. 
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Tlie language u tlie olil Norman Fi-enuli, pure aud eiin^ile, althongh 
tlie diuleut of Guernsey differg slightly fioin that of Jersey. English is 
now Bpoken by the hotter families, and often understood by tlioeo who dn 
not use it among themsehes. Services iu many of the ulmrches, and all 
proceedings in the eouitii and Legislature, are in Fi'ench. Strange as it 
may seem to many, thts islands are in their government very nearly iude- 
)>endent of Gi-eiit Britain, to wliii;h they owe a sort of fendal atlegianee. 
In the trangactioii of tlieir own affuii's they are practically independent ; 
and, stranger Blill, Jereey has a government and laws of its own, while 
Guernsey, witli the de[icndcncies of Sark and Aldemey, is ruled by still 
another code and LegislHtiire. The Legislature consists in each case of a 
Sunatc-houee, composed of tlie bailiff, or chief -justice, and tlie jurats, and 
tlie Assembly, including a larger number, called the States, but of less 
iiiHueucc. The laws still smack of the rough emergencies of the Middle 
Ages, and are sometimes very arbitrary. Any one who chooses to set up 
a claim as ci'editor has a right, on his baro assertion, to seize either the 
person or the property of the alleged debtor, whether a native or a stran- 
ger, and the debtor has no redress; on the other band, the sheriff cannot 
enter ii hnuac unh'S* i 
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iiiTt'sl a. man or woman, must sometimea resort to artifice to decoy the vic- 
tim into liis clutches, as, for example, to send an ally into the house on 
some eirand, wlio can open tlie door when tlie sheriff knocks. 

Notwithstanding this Bemi-indei>endcnce, and the fact that French is 
tlie [>opnlar and official language, the queen boasts no subjects more loyal 
tlian these Normans of the Isles. To question their loyalty is to inflict 
iiiBult almost amounting to injury. Some of England's most distinguished 
soldiers and sailoi's have come from these islands, where their names are 
chenshed with patriotic pride. More than this : it is the common opinion 
here that, instead of being a fief of England, England lierself owes her 
allegiance to tlie lords of the Norman Isles. For why: these islands are 
a part of Normandy, and were such when William of Normandy reduced 




Britain to subjection to Norman rule. During all the cbanges tliat have 
happened in the encceeding centuries, tJiey alone have snrvived of tlie 
Norman territory, and have preserved a remnant of tliat race intact and 
unmixed which laid England at its feet and has kept her subject ever 
since. This is not so absurd, after all. It is quite as reasonable for these 
little islands to l)e lords paramount of England as for the comparatively 
small England to hold sway, as once she did, over the whole of Nortli 
America, Iltndostan, Australia, etc.; and the apostolic snc^ssion of the 
Clinrcli is Bcareely as clear as the descent of these Channel Islanders from 
the fellow-countrymen of William the Conqueror and Richard Co3iir de 
Lion. It may bo well to add here that one law exists in Guernsey advan- 
tagoone to foreigners residing within its limits: they are not subject to the 
payment of taxes unless holding real estate in the island. 

The ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the group waa for several centuries 
tmder the control of the Bishop of C-outances ; but af ler the doctrines o£ 
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llic Retoniialioii were universally accepted by llie [leople. they were trftns- 
ferred to tlie diocese of the Bisliop of Winchester, wlio is repi-esented in 
each ielaiid by a dean. The IsliLiiders are, with few excejitions, good Pi'ot- 
estants; churches and chapels abound, and are generally well attended. 
Piiseyisra and ritualism have, so far, made little progress heie; the Low- 
Church still continues popular, while the Nou-confonnists of all the lead- 
ing eocts are in a flourishing condition. Superstition is gradually losing 
its hold, and much genuine and intelligent piety doubtless exists in some 
of these islands. But in the hamlets most remote from town, and among 
the older people, curious suporetitions still obtain belief. On Christmas- 
night there are some even in Sl Peter's Port who will on no account go 
to a well to draw water. Others will not venture into a stable at mid- 
night lest they should surprise the cattle, asses, and sheep on their knees 
worshipping tlie infant Saviour. A photographer is sometimes regarded 
as dealing in the black-art, and some refuse bo far to compromise tJieir 
character as to allow themselves to be photographed. In Guernsey, at St. 
George, is a well called "Holy Well," still visited \>y damsels, for on the 
surface of its watei-s maidens are said to bo able to see tlie face of their 
future hnehands. In Jersey, near St. Clement's, is the Witches'- Rock, 
where, it is said, the witches hold their Sabbath: the belief in witcliuraft 
ia not entirely extinct here. The marks on that I'ock are confidently as- 
serted to be tlie footprints made by his Satanic majesty during the visits 
wfaicii, it is to be feared, he makes quite too frequently in Jersey as well 
as elsewhere. 

One of the first things the stranger hears of, on coming to these islands, 
is the excUieiveness of the np)X!r class, their hauteur and pride, and the 
contempt in which a tradesman is held. It is stated that a gentleman 
will be on very good terms with a tradesman in his shop, but will not 
condescend to recognize him iu the street, while at balls the line is drawn 
with painful distinctness. On the other Iiand, it is said that tlie distinc- 
tion between the "sixties" and the " forties," as the two classes are termed, 
is wearing away. For an exclnsiveness so much more pronounced than 
usual even in an English coloTiy there was doubtless some ground origi- 
nally, arising from Ioi;al causes, which is now foi^otten. 

Sl Sampson's is the only other town of any size in Guemeey after St. 
Peter's Port, It is named after some inytliical Irish saint who came here 
in the sixth century. The place is about two miles from the capital, the 
road being by the sea, skirted with houses on one side and a sea-wall on 
the other, with here and there an old martello tower or a bit of an ivied 
castle to relieve the view. The port of St. Sampson's is a good one of its 






Tlie church of St. Samijson's was eonsecratei! in 1111. It is the oldest 
building in the iBianil, but offers no ai-chitectiirsi iittractionB. More in- 
terceting are the Vale Castle adjuining and the Driiidic reinainB. Long 
before IIoUo the Norman vieited and conquered these islands, long before 
St. Sampson and Jnlins Ciesar, the Celt had bmved these perilous watera 
in his rude bark, and had scaled these almost inaccessible shores. ITere. 
in those ages lost in the vague mists of imrecorded antiqnity, tlie Dniid 
pi'actised his niystei-ions and bloody rites, and left numerous dolmens and 
ci-ouiieclis to tell the talc of a m<:e that would otherwise have passed away 
from these isles into llio ntter silence of oblivion. Many of these remark- 
able vestiges have nufortmiately been destroyed ; of tJiose which remain, 
one of tlie most interesting is at L'Ancresso Common, near St. Samjieon's. 
It is covered by seven blocks, of which the largest, estimated to weigh 
thirty tons, is 17 feet long by 10 wide and 4^ feet tliick, while the whole 
dolmen is 45 feet long by 13 in width. Under the floor were found one 
hundred and fifty urns, human bones, annilets, and tlie like. 
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St Sampson's and t!ie adjacent portion of tlie little island are also in- 
lei'estinjr, as many of the scenes of Victor Hugo's iin]>098ililu "Tuilei* of 
llie Sea" are laid there. Them is no foundation for llie story, so far as I 
«an learn, hut it is very well told, and gives iueidentatly vivid aud often 
truthful descriptions of the scenery and people, and should ho read liy 
every one coiitetnplatiug a visit to the islands. Passing thiongh the old 
part of St. Peter's Port, by the markets (well stocked with most excellent 
tisli, heef of a very superior quality, and tine vegelahlea), and pi-oceeding 
in the rear of Fort George, one comes to Ilanteville, for many years the 
residence of Victor Ilugo. He is now in Paris, hut liis mansion reniaiiis 
furnished as he left it, in a manner highly characteristic of the distiii- 
giiiehed author. Keeping on in a southerly direction, one contes to tlie 
soutli side of the island, to the artist or scientific student searching for 
studies in geology or wrustaceology, hy far the most interesting part of 
<ruernsey. As Guernsey is triangular in form, and only nine and a half 
miles on its longest side, much the picasanlest way to see its beauties is on 
foot. The southern coast is indented with several small but exceedingly 
beautiful hays, preiienting a great variety of gmnitic forms, often almost 
volcanic in greteaqueness of eliape, tins cliffs rising sometimes over tliree 
luindred feet, often perpcndiculariy, from the silvery beaches of soft white 




eand at their base. Wild caverns are hollowed into tlic sides of the <iV\B<^, 
and rivulets, nnder the sylvan covert of many varieties of vines and shrnljs, 
descend from the plateau above to these b&y6. I^ MouHn Iluet IJay, Icart 
Point, Petit Bot Kay, the Gonffre, Gull Rock, Plcinmont, arc in turn the 
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favorites of tlie enthusiast who visits them ; but tlie stuni, p]'ei:ii>itonB, thun- 
der-scarred TitRiiiu cliffs of Pleiurnont seemed to iiie tlie grandest place 
for » sea-view in Guernsey, and one of tlic tineat to be found anywhei-e. 
Near the brow of these precipices Victor lingo lays the scene of some of 
the most striking passages in his Itook, Tlio small giiai'd-honse, which 
he represents to have been hannled, and makes the rendezvous of smug- 
glers, slarids thei« etill, entirely alone on the cliff. 

In plain sight from Guernsey in good weather, twenty miles from land 
to land, in an east-sonth-east direction, lies the island of Jei-sey, twelve 





miles long and fteven wide, in area nearly twice the size of Guernsey. St. 
Ilclicr's, the chief town, contains over 30,000 inhabitants, and is situated 
on tlie bay of St. Anbin, a most beanliful sheet of water, skirted by a level 
sand l>cach, tlnnked liy high slopes and cliffs, and ornamented on tlie op- 
posite side by the charming little town of St. Aubin. The approach to St 
llelier'a from Gnenisey is aronnd the south-western angle of tlie island, 
bristling with reofe, showing their teeth to the mariner in a most threaten- 
ing manner. i)i those the most formidable is the Corbi^re, or "Sailors* 
Dread," the hannt of innumerable corbiiren, or sea-crows. A light-housv 
tly been erected on the highest point, but it is a most formidable 
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fue, as tlie writer can testify from personal observation, liuving passod it 
twice, ill a heavy gale of wind from tlie eoiith-east, much iieai'er than was 
agreeable. It must be owned timt few spots present a finer opportunity 
for &tndying the effect of a mging Boa on a nigged shoi-e. Tlie undertow 
meeting the waves funned by the wind, and again affected by the diverse 
cnrrente and tides, wbit-h here rise forty feet, pi-oduees off the Corhiire, as 
off the Caskets, waves of cxtraoi-dinary height, grandeur, and fury. 

The entrance to the port is very dangerous, oxving to the reefs tliat 
skirt the elmnnel and extend miles to the eastward. The harbor is almost 
entirely artifiuial. On the left, on entering the mole, is a high rock sur- 
monnted by the remains of a hermitage many eenturiea old. St, Helier, 
Ililary,.or Ililaiins, was one of tliose shadowy Irish saints whose apocry- 
phal adventnres serve to adorn the saints' calendar with a species of pious 
"Amhian Nights" tales. From what is said of the good people of St. 
IIelicr*s, one might infer that they had made the mistake of Ei>elling liis 
name Hilarious, and suited their lives to tlie name. To eschew tlic world, 
the flesh, and the devil is not enough the custom iu this Insular Paris. 
Just northward of the ITermilage, on a rock of some height, stands Eliza- 
beth Castle, a rather picturesque pile, of wliieh a portion once formed an 
abbey. The town is not very pleasing near the port, the sti-eets being nar- 
row and diirk, but it rambles up on higher ground, and gradually aesnmca 
a more ehoerfiil and inviting as^iect. The shop windows often make a 
display of wai-es quite metropolitan. The markets are well worth a visit, 
and the market-women sometimes dress in a costume slightly ]>ceu1iar, 
tlie only noticeable local costume in the islands. Generally tlie people of 
these islands dress and wear their hair with excellent taste, combining the 
Knglish common-sense ideas of comfort with a eertain French groccfulnesB 
tliut one too often fails to see in England. 

Odd as it may sound, there are two Lilliputian railroads in Jersey. 
starling frem St. Ilelier's — one running five miles to Gorey, called the 
Eastern Railway, limited ; the other also extending about five miles, to St. 
Aubin. The latter cost a large amount, and swamped two or tbi-ee loeiil 
banks, producing mueli business prostration, and still further reducing the 
value of local currency. Tliey seem to have lieen borrowing lessons froin 
the United States in this island : paper money is issued in the most reek- 
less manner, and much enterprise, in the form of hollow bubbles of specu- 
lation, has enriched a few and imjjoverished many; but the law, mindful 
of tiie claims of the sufferers and what it owes to the defense of society, 
lias made an example of some of the leading offendei-s. frem which we, in 
turn, can take a lesson from the island of Jersey. Consideiable sliipping 
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is owned at St. Ilclier's, employed in foreign commerce or iu tlie cod-fish- 
ciica. 

After St. Helier'a, or ratlier before it in interest among the objects to 
ftttract tlie visitor to Jersey^ is Moniit Orgiieil Caalle, at llie lillago of 



Gorey, on the eastern coast. It is now dismantled, and ouenpied only by 
a wai-der, bnt this makes it all the more attractive. Pei-clied on a rock 
^vaslied by the waves, the liigliest parapet of the veneralile pile is 27'! feet 
above the sea. Built of stone the same as the rocks ou which it is 
founded, it looks in many parts almost like a portion of the cliff. Setting 
aside the legends about Julius Ciesar, who is made responsible for the par- 
entage of half the castles in Europe, there is no donbt that Mount Orgueil 
was occupied, i£ not built, by liollo, the grandsire of William the Con- 
queror, whose escutcheon is still quite distinct over the main entmnce to 
the keep. The crypt under the chapel, with a marble statue of the Vir- 
gin and Child, is in good preservation ; also the apartments occupied by 
Charles II. while seeking an asylum in this island, which remained fattli- 
ful to the house of Stuart. These aiwitmeuta have unfortunately been 
modernized recently for barracks, although untenanted at present. The 
guard-room where military courts were held is gone, bnt the adjoining cell 
where criminals were executed remains, with vestiges of a secret staircase 
which communicated with the keep and the sally-port. The dungeon is R 
ghastly place, but the most interesting spot in the castle is the dark, dismal 
cell, some six feet by four, with but a small loop-hole over the sea, where 
I'rynne, tlie Puritan, was confined for three yeare. lie had ample time to 
comjiose jjoetry or philosophies in these close quarters, although tlie scene 
was not attogetlier congenial to tranquil meditation. That rheumatism, 
megrims, and misanthropy did not quite corrode his bones or his intellect 
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B evident from flie fact tliat lie tried to write vei-se, as shown by the ful 
uwiiig doggerel lines, besides eei'taiii moral essays; 

"Mutmi Oi'gueil Ciisile is a lofCv jjile, 
Wiiliiii ibe eo8tern part of Jorsey Isle, 
Kenietl opon a roi.-k Fi.ll large mid liigh. 

Near tu a uindy buv. wliure boats ilo ride 

WiihLn a peere, safe froiQ bolh .viud and liJc," eic. 

^roiu the battlements rusty chains still hang, by which criuiinals in lliost 
ruiigh ages were suapended alhe. 

The view from the top conimandB the coast of Kormandy and Brit 
tanj-, including the Cathedral of Coutanues on elear days, and, besides a 
>rosj>ect of the landscape of Jersey, gives one an idea of the danger 
vhich t>eset the mariner in these watere. Scylla and Charybdis were 
very trifling affaii-a compai-ed with the che van x-de-f rise of wcks nnder am 
above water which encircle these islands. If the sailor escapes the Cas- 
:ets, the lahyi'inthine snai-es of the Little Riissel are ready to trip him 
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.r. if sailing for Jcriwy or St Main, the St. Roqnier or the Ilanways lie 
n wait for hiin, or the Patemostere, so terrible that they are thus called 
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jfrliapB, because there is iiotliiiig left to liim wlio eiKioniitci-s their savage 
biowe but to eay his praj'ei's. E£cai>Jiig these, he still lias the Curbi^m or 
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\a Conehifii-e to avoid, and ia not yet past dangers, for by no means the 
least savage yet lie near his path — tlio Chaiisseys, and the terrible Miii- 
qiii&res, fronting the coast of Fmnte many miles, like a picket-guard ; and 
the most awful and eolitary of all, the Donvres, like an advanced jMJst in 
the ocean, solemn and implacable. The coast of Jersey is also every- 
where dangerous of approadi, and rises in some places over three lion- 
dred feet on the northern side. Many very buld, striking cliffs are to be 
Heen there, many rucks of remarkable form and size. The Jci-sey granite 
is considerably warmer in i-olor ihau tliat of Guernsey, which renders ita 
cliffs slightly less stem, and more in harmony with the vivid green of the 
^nrges that lash their feet and lill tlieir vast caverns with the dread thun- 
ders of tlie storm. Bonlct Day, Gi'^ve do Lccq, CJr&ve an Lan^un, Cape 
(irosnez, the Pinnacle, or La Pule, at L'Etae, are a few of the many points 
deserving the investigation and the enthnsiaam of tlic tonrist, the natu- 
ralist, and the artist. St. Brclade's Chnrch is the oldest building in Joi^ 
eey, and is still well pi-escrvcd, and quite picliircsque. 
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The iiiterioi' o£ the island ia altogether belied by its coast scenery, Lir 
it is iiighly mstic and idyllie, iiiterBected everywhere by winding lanes 
almost concealed by hedges, and banks abounding in ferns, mosses, and 
tliiuk-embowering vines and slimbH. So very winding and intricate, in 
faot, are the rnral huies of Jersey that a cause is assigned for it: the 
island was in early ages infested by pirates, whu carried off the people as 
well as their goods to that degree that, iu oi-der to mislead tlie freebixttei-s 
and make it easier to cnt tliem oif before tliey could reach the sea, the 
piitlis were twisted into a speeiea of labyrintti. These lanes are, how- 
ever, gradually being replaced by more direct roads, and many of the old 
avenues of trees are falling before the axe of iinproveincnt or necessity. 

Twenty miles in a north-easterly direction from Gnernsey lies Alder- 
ney, called by l!ie Normans Anrigny, in most respects the least interesting 
of the gronp, altJiongli the abruptness with which its elevated table-land 
plunges into the ocean pi'esents some very striking scenes, Unt the table- 
land itself is generally flat and bare, and the town of St. Anne's offeis 
few points of interest. The island is but three miles and a half long. It 
claims onr attention, lioAvever, on two accoimts. On its north-western side 
is Bi-aye Harbor, celebrated for the bi-eakwater or mole which the English 
Government has been building for many yeare at an enormous expense as 
a naval station and Inirbor of refuge, to offset the coii'eeponding port of 
Cherbourg in Normandy, and enable the English to command the Chan- 




nel. This hreakwater ha>, very strangely, been constrnofed in a most 
blundering manner, at Icust in its form, so that it presents itself to tlio eca 
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ill Eiich ft way tlifit it ofiwi siiffei-e serious daiaage, and will eventually 
Iiave to be altered. Alderney is also known for the br(;ed of cowe wLieli 
lieai-s its iinnie. These are so called probably Iwcause the tiret ones ex- 
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ix>rled wei-e fivnn tbut island, alllionyli now very few that are biM bs 
Aldeniey cows are direetly fioui lliL-re. Those of that breed actually ex- 
ported from these islands are generally from Jei-aey, where the cattle are 
luiioh the same an those of Aldenioy, small, with tapering heads, and of a 
delicate fawn-color. Tlie Guernsey cow is e&teetned by some even moi-e 
liiphly than the Alderney ; it is rather larger, and more of a red, bn'ndled. 
in cfAor. Tho cowb are milked three limes daily, and tlie milk is ehiimed 
without skimming. One pound of butter a day is by no means an uncom- 
mon yield for a good cow. The cow t^abbage is made to reach a size so 
large that the leaves are need to wrap the butter in for market, white tho 
stalks are varnished and armed with ferrules, and cxlensively used at St. 
Ilelicr's for canes. The cows are '^ery carefully coddled. The grass they 
feed on is highly enriched by the vraic, a species of sea-weed gathered 
from the reefs at low tide. There arc two vraic harvests ajipointcd by 
the Government — one in the spring, the other in August, although it ia 
gathered at other times in small rpiantities. All hands turn out in the 
season with boats and carts, frequently at night, and it is a very lively, 
picturesque occupation, though often attended with risk and loss of life 
from the overloading of boats or sudden rising of the tide. The cowa are 
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always tethered when feeding: tliey eiit les3 in tliis way, really gi^iiijr 
more milk than if glutted with food ; and while tliey are cropping the 
grass on one eidp of & field, it has time to spring up on the other fide. 
When Ihey have done eating, they are at once removed from the sira inio 
the shade. The bi-eed is preserved from intermixtnre with other bi-eeds 
by strong and arbitrary laws very earefiilly enfoi-ced. No eatllo are al- 
lowed to enter the islands except for slanghler within a certain number 
of days, with the exception of oxen for draught. 

Opposite the eastern coast of Gnemsey are the islands Ilerm and 
Jeth^Hi, about thi-ee miles distant from St. Peter's Port. The former is 
a mile and a half long, high, and in some plaecs very bold, and [Kissesses 
withal a sand beaeh abonnding to a very nniisnal degree with shells of 
great variety and Iwaiity. It is chietly valuable, however, at present as a 
resort for sportsmen. Two or three houses are on the island, inelnding a 
hotel, mueii resorted to in suinmer. Jethou is close at hand, but is mut.'h 




Hitler, and tenanted chieUy by mbbita. Beyond these islands, a little 
more to tlie sonthwaixl, and only seven miles from Guernsey, is Sark, > 
o£ the smallest, most curious, most interesting, most elusive, must deso- 




aiids. now a(*|)eariiig close »t linnd, then vaiiisliing like eiicliniitinent, must 
lia^'e drawn tlieir inspiration from watching Sark from Guernsey. On 
wine days it is eo dii^tinut, and looks bo near, that chffa and hoMBes and 
even men can be distingiitBhed ivilh the naked eye, and tlie soft play of 
light and shade and color on the rocks. Tlie next day one slmll look in 
tile same direetion, and lie will discern with difticiilty the faint hazy out- 
line of what seems an island forty miles away. The approach to tlia 
island is almost always hazitrdoiis, and except in the best weather no boat 
can land or leave, owing to the maelstrom-like velocity and tiirhiilenoe of 
the tides, whidi rush raging in all directions amiind the shore, and fill the 
hollow cavea with melanoholy dirges, as for the many wi'ecked on that 
merciless coast. The late Seigneur of Sark was lost off Point Nez, and 
the present Seigneur and his family have Imd an escnjH) boi'dering oil 
the miracidons. Sometimes, even in summer, weeks will ]>ass without tlic 
possibility of cominnnicatiiig with the island. In winter one must dej>cnd 
entirely on Sark boats of seven or eight tons bnrden, sti-ong and weath- 
erly. In snmmer a small steamer plies in good weather between Guern- 
sey and Sark ; but it cannot enter the port, which is doubtless the smalloet 
in EiiroiMJ, It is formed by a breakwater thrown across a minintni'e bay 
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willed llie Ci-ciix. A little heacli extends around tlic biiae of the vertii-nl 
rliffs, and tlie inferior of the island is only reached hy an artificial open- 
ing actnally piei-ced thTOiigh the aiiiToniiding wall of granite. 

Sark is about tliree miles and a half long, and ia divided into Gi-eat 
and Little Sark, the latter being a small peninsula at the southern end, 
nnited to the main jiortion by a cnrCaiii of rock some two hundred yards 
lung, called the Coiipij. It ia thi-ee hundred feet above the sea, on one 
side literally vertical, on the other nearly so, Tiie path at the top ia not 
over five feet wide. It is said one person who lived on Little Sark never 
dai-ed during a lifetime to cross over the Coujiu, Another old fellow, who 
used to like to take his grog of an evening in Great Sark, would, on re- 
tuiTiing to Little Saik at night, walk several times over a log that lay near 
the Con])^. If tlie result was satisfactory to his equilibrium, he would 
then venture to i-eel acrosa the Conpt'. The cliffs eiirrotindiiig the island 
fiiniish an inexhiiuHtiblo snpply of the grand, the wild, the ]>ietin«sfjiie. 
The rocks are clothed with Iiiclily colored vines and liehens; the niaiiniti- 
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aItIioiijj;h not gciiorally wooded, and destitute of streams, presents iii»ii_v 
clioioc hits uf riiml iiuderwoncl, Tlic aventie leading to tlie Seigiieiirie is 
exceedingly beautiful, and the building itself is a very pleasing object 
The huts of the peasantry are often of the most massive cunslnictiuii, 
having walls six feet thick. 

Those who Biippose Monaco, or Andorm, or San Marino to be the 
stnnlleet state in Eiiro)>e mnst awake from their delusion. Snrk has, by 
the last {:enBUR, only 5-iQ inhabitants, and is practically an indejiendent 
state, owing only a feudal alk-giancu to Great Britain by way of Guernsey. 
Traces of the Druids exist, showing tlieir early ocenpation of the island. 
In the Bark Ages it was the liannt of pirates, who from this almost inati- 
i^cssiblc eyry swooi^d down on Bhi|>s jiassing the Channel. After they 
were exterminated, the French lieM Sark some time; but in the reign of 
Elizalieth it was taken by a very ingenious stratagem, of wliich only a 
brief recital can be given here. It sucnie a galley anchored off the island 
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itiidcr pretense of Iieing a trader whose captain iiad died on tlic vovaj^e. 
To coiisigu a CliJ'istiaTi man to the deep seetneil a gratiiiloiis sin, when 
^ai'k was bo near at hand. Would the ganisun aUow his conn'ades to 
land the coffin and biiiy film in conaecrated j^mnnd t They would go 
ashore nnarrned, and wonld allow themselves to be searched on htnding. 
This request was granted after due delibei-ation. The coffin was landed, 
and in solemn procession home into the church. The door was then 
closed suddenl}-, and before the French could discover the object of this 
manteuvre, the coffin, which wiis filled with arms, was broken open, and, 
aiTiiing themselves, the sailors rushed out and cut down the French right 
and left. In their panic some threw themselves from the cliffs, the rest 
■iurrendercd. Since that time Sark has continued under the English Sag. 

The Seigneur is feudal lord of the island, and shares the government 
with the other landlioldere, abirtnt foi-ty in all. The worthy pastor, Mr. 
Cauchmeyer, a Swiss, has not been off the island for thii-ty-seven years. 

I can heartily and truthfully recommend the invalid and pleasure- 
seeker to give these islands a. trial^wifh a bit of advice on a point nut 
always regarded by persons culpably foolhardy or totally ignorant of 
boat-sailing, espeeiaUy in these very dangerous waters: never set out in 
a boat here, or undei-takc to go to Sark or any of the islands, if the boat- 
men are reluctant to try it, or if you are advised by the natives to wait 
for a chaMtte of weather. 
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ClIAPTEIl IV. 

THE MAGDALEN ISLANDS. 

MY attention wns firet called to the Magdalen Islands, I'n the Gnlf of 
St, Lawrence, wlieii I sailed in tlie Anna Maria tisliing echooiier. 
The Bkipper had often triiised in their neigliboihood, Riid strongly adrieed 
me to visit tlietn, Accoi-dingly, I packed in_v kit and started in search of 
this terra inco^niia, in September — two niontliB too lute to see tlicm if 
one consnita his iiei"soiial comfort, althongh really the best seasoii if Iht 
tourist wishes to gain a tloar notion of the savage character of the islands, 
and the watei-s which encircle them, and of the isolated life which the 
islanders lead. I went by way of Prince Edward Island, and found it 
no langhing-inatter either to reach or leave these dunes of sand, even so 
early in the aiitninn, althongh they are but tifty-six miles due north from 
Eastern Point, Prince Edward Island ((he distance fi-om Souris, where tlio 
boat touches, to Havre Anbert, Aniheret Island, being but eighty milesi. 
Twice a month, nntil navigation closes, the steamer Albert nms fi-oni 
Pictou to the Magdalens, touching at Souris to take the mails when the 
weather allows her to enter the exposed port of Soniis. But her move- 
ments are very nncertaiii, and the sleepless vigilance which is said to be 
the price of liberty is trifling compared willi the watchfulness required on 
the i>art of the voyager who has made up his mind to reach the Magdalen 
Islands, and to reach them by the steamer Albert from Souris. No one 
conlil tell me the exact day or hour she was to be looked for, and a gale 
of wind about tlie time we might begin to expect her seemed to render 
it very uncertain whether she would touch at Souris at all ; but the post- 
master promised to give inc prompt information when they came for the 
mail-bag. At nine in the evening, the wind having moderated, the whistle 
of the steamer was heard shrieking in the poi't. I ran to the hotel for my 
cari>el-bag, but tlic postmaster had, of coni'se, forgotten to send me won! 
according to protnise, and every one at the hotel had gone to an itinerant 
show. With the ha^ on rny shoulder, I ran a mile, and was able to uUiiv- 
ber over the side of the steamer just as slie was shoving off from the 
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1 1 re Ilk water. A hiiglit detention of five iniiiiites, owing to a loose screw 
ill tlie engine, was »11 tliat enabled ine to eatch tlie boat. Tlie Albert 
proved to be, without exception, the most cluniey and dangerous craft I 
ever stepiwd foot on, considering the perilous nature of the waters she nav- 
igates. Tiie weatlier was tine and the wind fair, so we managed to aver- 
age nearly six knot^, which took iis in sight of the islands at snnrise. It 
was a clear, cheerful day after the stonn. Nearly a hundred sail of our 
Gloucester fishermen dotted tlie horizon, and the crests of Ainheret, Al- 
right in the e.xtreme distance, and Entry directly ahead and near at hand, 
were exceedingly beautiful, warmed by the morning snn, which mellowed 
tlieir various vivid tints into pearly grays. 

It may be said here that the name now given to the whole group 
originally belonged to tlie long narrow island which comprises the more 




or less lofty divisions termed respectively Amherst, Grindstone. Alnght. 
Wolf, Coffin, and (irosse Isle — islands which are all more or less connected 
by a double row of sand dunes enclosing lake-like lagiwns, but divided 
in some places by sea-opeuiugs fordablc at low water, and at Basfjue Har- 
bor, Havre anx Maisons, and Grand Entry Harbor deep enougli to admit 
of tlie entrance of small vessels. Ai-ound tlie Magdalen hiaiida, never 
more than a few miles distant, are Deadman'e Island, the liird Rtwks, Biron 
Island, Shag Rock, and Entry Island, wliich are now all comprised under 
the same name. The Magdalen Islands par excellence trend thirty-eiglit 
miles in a nortli-easterly direction, from Amhei'st to Cofiiii Island. A long 
spit, called Sandy Hook, and partially under water, extends due east fiimi 
Amherst toward Entry, from which it is separated by a narrow and dan- 
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Tiie lions of Havre Aubert were eooii visited, iiicliitJin 
dmpel on Moniit Gridley, tlie new Roman Catholiu chnrJi 



the English 
II the Deinoi- 




i>el]c Ilill, and the jail and post-oflice, whii;h are within the &iime oiiclosnre, 
and under the charge of one superintendent, wlio&e official duties are not 
exhausting. There is a mail but twice a month, and for live months there 
is no mail at all, for tlie shore ice forms aronnd the islands while tlie 
Strait of North umherland is closed, and navigation ceases in the Gulf 
from December to April inclnsive. 

It was important to visit Entry Island, and to seize tlie first good 
weather, as the passage of nine nilles in a small boat may prove very difli- 
enlt in case of a sudden change of weather, always liable to happen after 
the Ist of September; and, in fact, at all seasons the sea rises in the Gulf 
of St, Lawrence with great rajiidity, always rngged and tumultuous, with 
vast combers that bi'cak, owing to the tides and cuiTents and the shoalness 
of the water and the undertow, all aiding to render navigation them ex- 
cessively hazardous, combined with the frequent fogs. 

Some men had come from Entry Island to attend the sale of wreclied 
goods at Havre Aubert, and I was able to i-etiu-n with them. We sailed 
in the broad light of the full moon, skirting Sandy Hook. A number 
of the islanders with their dogs came down to help us beach the boat 
and land the cargo on a long low sand spit on the northern side of En- 
try; and the scene by moonlight was very picturesque, and seemed more 
as if on the etiore uf some tropical isle surrounded by summer eeaa 
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and balmy breezes tliaii in t!io almost byperboreftii rcgioua of the St, 
LawreiiL-e. 

Mr. James CasBidy, the keeper of tbe ligbt-liotise, cordially invited me 
to lodge witli liim. A long mile over a rolling nioori&iid, with shadowy 
hills on our left and tbe moonlit eea and red star of llie light-lioiise be- 
fore us, led throiigli the frosty air to a warin fii-e in Mrs. Cassidy'a com- 
fortable kitchen, where a cup of tea and £ome of the capital island mutton 
added very materially to our well-being. " Look well to tlie commiissa- 
riat," is ever tbe motto of your experienced traveller. 

Entry Island is pentagonal in form, only two miles long in its greatest 
length, and for its size offera a greater variety of scenery and atti-acliuns 
probably than any otlier idand of the Atlantic. The M'esteni half of the 
island forms a gentle slope, broken into pleasant intervales, divided into 
ciianniiig meadows and pasture-lands, overgrown witli jiotatoes or waving 
grain and fragrant grasses, and ending ahniptly in i;liffs fifty to a hun- 
dred feet high. Bits uf dwarf woodland scattered here and there give 
a very pictiii-esqne effect to this pastoral landscape, which is also height- 
ened by the numbers of cattle, horses, and sheep everywhere visible, and 
the fann-housea of the ten families who here pass away their uneventful 
but not unhappy lives. They are all of Irish and English descent, and 
siK^i a tliini; as want ih iiroliablv Hiikriown on Entrv l.shitid. It contains 
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Liitter. Mi's. Disoii toUi me she owned fiflv-fire cows; tlie milk is ex- 
cellent, aiid to bo hart for the askiuj,'. Tho people apiiear to be thriftj, 
and yet it does »ot seem that they make the most of their opportmiities. 
Cut who would blame them for this? They have enough, and are con- 
tent The women do not liave to buy foni- liata a yeai-, or study the fash- 
ions from Paris ; the men do not need to pore over tho daily financial 
reports, or discuss the public-school question in a ])lace where nil are Prot- 
estants, whei-e there are no schools, and only a minister twice or thrice a 
year to marry and christen. At the same time, I saw books and papers 
in every house I visited, including tlie old family Bible, and the jieople 
are as intelligent as they are hospitable. They use, in common with all 
the Magdalen Islanders, a peculiar sfjiiare cast-iron stove set on high legs 
between two rooms, fitting in an opening in the partition wall, thus lieat- 
ing both apartments equally, and economizing both labor and fuel. Hero 
during the long winter days, when shut out entirely from the rest of the 
world, they sit and spin yarns and woollen at the same time. The old- 
fashioned spinning- wheel is used in all tlie islands, and most of tlie people 
are clad in honiespnn. 

The eastern half of Entry is of quite another formation — bold and 
monntainone. Although the highest elevations are bnt lofty hills, yet they 
are really so high, considering the small area from which tliey rise, as to 
give in miniature the effect of a very rugged and mounlainons land. The 
highest summit is six hundred and eighty feet above tho sea by the latest 
survey, and it looks higher, it is so steep. The prospect frem the top on 
that calm September day was one of rai-e beanty. The tints of sea and 
sky were soft, yet rich as those of southern latitudes. At oitr feet were 
spread the rich uplands and lowlands of Entry Island encircled by a line 
of silver foam. Beyond lay the gronp of islets clnstoring arennd Pleas- 
ant Bay, the red and gray precipices of Amherst, Alright, and Grindstone, 
bathed in hues so tender and beautiful I could hardly believe it was not 
some fair scene in the Ji^gean pictured before me like an cxqiiisile dream. 
In the extreme distance, fifty miles away to the soulhwai'd, uonid be dis- 
cerned the faint outlines of Cape North and St. Paul's Island. As this 
hill, the highest elevation in the Magdaleiis, and conunandiug a view of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence nearly one hundred miles in diameter, lias re- 
mained without a name up to this time, tho writer has ventured to name 
it St. Lawrence Hill. To the eastward of St. Lawrence Hill is Pig Hill, 
about fifty feet lower, but equally well defined. From these two peaks 
radiate a immlier of miniature gorges and dells thickly overgrown with 
savage woodlands of dwarf spruce, intermingled with birch, pine, and sas- 
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eiifi-iis, and term i Hating on all eides but tlie land bide in astoiiisliliig dlfFs, 
generally vertical, and in some cases aetnally overlianging the sea. These 
tnagnitiuent precipiues are three Imndied and tifty feet high at the east 
end, gradually rising to over fonr liinidt'ed feet ou the southern side. The 
loftiest of these cliffs, for laek of any other name, is here called the Waldi 
Tower. S»Hir[>ed and scnljitured in a thousand fantastic diapes, and brill- 
iantly hned with tlie lively and variegated tints of the new red sand- 
etone, intermingled with gray gypsimi and warm oehiea, the cliffs of Entry 
leland scarcely yield in beauty and grandeur to the fanions rocks of the 
Channel Islands, which, indeed, never reach an altitude of fonr hundred 
feet Devil's Islai d is a perpendii.ular isolated mass cjnnected viith the 
I ift n island bv a 7 gza.* c ntaiii some thiiti ^alds a(rog<« o\er ll ite hun 




dred feet high, and tapering up to an absolute edge scaree an inch thick. 
Tlie sheep wiggle across tliis edge, which may be likened to tlie bridge of 
Al-Slrut, to brewse on the acre of grass on the euinmit, where tliey keep 
company with a colony of freebooting foxes, which, gradually driven from 
one post to another, have taken a last refuge in this almost inaccessible 
stronghold of despaii-, and raid on the hen-roosts o' stormy nights. Neai- 
tlie Devil's Island is a pool which has been sounded farther down than 
tlie sea-level without finding bottom. 

I returned fi-om Entry to Havre Anbert when a gale premonitory of 
the equinoctial was setting in, and was obliged to wait for clearing weath- 
er before starting for Grindstone Island. At length the elements seemed 
propitions, and we set out. The equipage, driven by Jean Nedeau, who 
can be recommended as a competent guide across tlie foi-ds and quick- 
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BBTide of tlie MagdaU'iis, consisted of & cart Iiiing on wliat were intended 
for springs, but thcj' did not fulfil the intent of tlie maker. Tlie jolting 
I received that dtiy was fitted to Eearcli out every weak spot in oiie'e anat- 
omy, and wonld sorely lm\e tested the quality of false teeth. One could 
readily realize in .Iwm Nedcau'e cart what may be the eensation of having 
the spine piei-cing npward into the 
ekidl. The sturdy roan pony that 
dragged ub along at a three-tnile-an- 
r pace was of a decidedly domes- 
tic turn, and was strongly avei-se to 
leaving home. 

Onr road led aronnd the sontli- 
ern side of Amherst Island, which is 
eleven miles long, east and west, verj- 
hilly in the interior, being five hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, and general- 
ly cultivated. Xear the fishing ham- 
let called the Kasin we saw a very 
beautiful view. In tlie middle dis- 
tance rose the Demoiselle Hill like an acropolis; in the background lay 
the purple heights of Entry Island like the main-tand; and in the foi-e- 
graund the blue waters of the Biisin, girt with green meadows, where the 
peasants were harvesting the hay. No scene on this side of llie Atlantic 
lias ever reminded me so vividly of historic bits in Asia Minor. Passing 
the hamlets of Pont-dti-Moulin and Anse au Cabane, the road skli'ted tlie 
perj>endienlar red sea-cliffs on the left, while the wind sung a wild mu- 
sic in the spruce forests on our right. Here wo saw a schooner on the 
stocks on a cliff, fmm which it would be slid on to the ice in the winter. 
Many small vessels are bnitt on these islands, and it is not uncommon to 
construct them in the midst of the forest, over half a mile from the sea- 
side. In the winter, when the men cannot farm or fish, the ehip-bnitder 
buys a few gallons of gin, and then invites his neighbors to the launclL 
The cradle on which the hull is laid is placed on miiners, and drawn over 
tlie snow by many willing hands tugging at the cables. When they reach 
the cliff's edge, tlie vessel is lowered to the ice, forty or fifty feet below, 
on sloping ways, by the aid of crabs and a few oxen. When the ice 
breaks np, she becomes a thing of life, and goes forth to battle with tlie 
storms. 

At ten o'clock we came down to the lagoon called Basque ITnrbor, and 
began the toilsome journey along the dnnes which protect it on the north- 
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weslem side. After proceeding a eoiiple of miles, shielded from the aea 
by a range of low sand hills, we came to a break where the tide niahed 
tliioiigh like a iiiill-racc : liere we waited for the tide an hour, with ample 
time to Btiidy one of tho wildest and most desolate scenes on the face of 
the earth. Sharp-speared salt grass scantily covered the toja of the sand 
liiinimockB, and relieved the uniform white, which only seemed more repel- 
ling when the snrf lashed it with the foam of a storm that was gathering 
in the south-east, threatening and terrible in its gloom. Wrecks, or hits 
of wreck, were everywhere visible, partly covered by the shifting sands. 
Seaward, Deadrnan's Island was distinctly seen — a large rock resemhling 
a corpse laid out. When the tide had fallen somewhat, we ventured to 
cross, feeling onr way along a shonl near the centre of the lagoon. The 
water was np to the hubs of the wheels, and any deflection from the land- 
marks which guided us might liave proved hazardous. After wading two- 
tiiirds of a mile, we once more stood on dry but not on Arm land, for that 
epithet will hardly apply to bars more or less affected by every storm, and 
in places oonipletely covered by the sea in a gale of wind. After this, 
we proceeded along the open beach, with the surf breaking among the 
epokee of the wheels. Curlew, plover, and wild-geese seemed to abound. 
Ill one spot two wrecks lay close together ; one of them liad been tliere 



ten years, and was still in tolerably good condition. She sailed out of 
Miramiebi, a noble vessel of twelve hundred tons, just ofE the slocks. It 
was her firet voyage. She had proceeded less than two hundrod miles 
when she brought np on the Magdalen Islands. The owner got his iu- 
snrance, but the circumstances were against him. The far-sighted and 
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reBoliite audacity that will build a vessel to cast it awaj' is almost sublime, 
■wliile one liardlj' knowa what to thiuk of the sailor who will deliberately 
destroy a ship on her first voyage. 

Fording one or two more small inlets, we at length reached the end 
of the dune, twelve miles long, and entered the curious iishiug-village of 
Etang du Nord, on Grindstone Island. In Euraraer many of the people 
leave their houses inland and come down to this place. The men go a-fish- 
ing when the weather ia at all itracticable, while the women and children 
dry the fish and have a warm meal ready wlien the men return. A large 
fleet of strong tishing-boats of large size crowds the little port, just outside 
of which lies the curious rock called Gull Island. The sliore of the ha- 
ven is lined with rude houses on stages in the water for the storing of 
the fresh fish, and the huts of the fishermen are ranged boliiud these. A 
quaint place is Etang dn Kord. willi its French i»eople and manners; and 
as I took a capital fast-day dinner in the snug house of M, Uoui-que, I 
could almost imagine myself back in the fishing-towna of Brittany. From 
hero in the dusk we jolted throngh the woods, down hilly jiaths, to the 
house of M. Nelson Ai-seneau, at Ha^re aux Maisous, where I was hospi- 
tably entertained for several days: "Vons etes chez vous, mousicnr," aa 
mine host said to me, with unaffected cordiality. 

Part of ibo little settlement of Havre anx Maisons, or House Harbor, 
is situated on Alright Island, which is reached by a ferry. Both islands 
have some remarkable headlands over three hundred feet high, notably 
Cap an Meule, Cape Grindstone, and Cape Alright; while each contains 
much fine farming land, with comfortable farms and pretty valleys, af- 
fording pasture to numerous flocks and hci'ds. Abundance of grain is 
raised on these islands, but the general complaint is that there are no mills 
to grind it. Brooks there are which, by the aid of a dam, could furnish 
the [wwer; but I could not but thiuk it very strange that, witli such a 
capital situation and such abundance of wind, they do not use windmillsi, 
which are quite iiiexpensive. Cranberriea grow on the islands, and the 
cultivation of that beautiful berry might easily become profitable. 

Havre aux Maisons is a port of much importance as the aeat of tho 
seal fisheries, in addition to wJiat is done there in the disposal of shore 
mackerel and ehiji-bnilding. In the last century the walrus frequented 
the Magdalens in vast numbers, but they wei-e at last frightened away by 
the prodigious slaughter. But the seal has always been common around 
there, and sometimes the catch is important. In the winter of 1S75 over 
20,0n0 were taken, valued at $60,000 to the linnters, and yielding sev- 
eral thousand barrels of oil in addition to the skins. The oil ia tried out 
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in vatB. The bliiblier is thrown in at tlie top, wliiuh is left open; when 
the spring sun ai-rives, the warmth melts tiie blubber, and the oil runs into 
the tul* below. The seals are caught on the floating ice, whidi sometimes 
extends ntatiy miles, but is liable to be blown away from the shore icu 
with a change of wind. Immense ia the excitement throughout tlie wholu 
settlement when news rnns from one end to the other like wildSre tJiat 
tlie seals have alrived. Every soul turns ont, including the women, who 
stand on the beach with lefi'estiments. Every partj' of hnnters carries 
a small skiff, witli which to retnni in case the ice moves ofiF. Dragging 
the dead seals over the ice is a very exhausting labor; some now use 
hoi'ses and sledges for this purpose; but at best it is a fearfully laboi'i- 




ou8 and dangerous work, and many have lost their lives, carried away vn 
the ice. 

It may not I>b generally known that onr fishermen have for j'ears 
frequented the Magdalen Islands for mackerel. It is not uncommon to 
see a fleet of two hundred schoonere in those waters, taking home annually 
30,000 barrels of mackerel, worth over $350,000 at a low eetimate. But 
the tifiltermcn of those islands also pnreno the shore fisheries witli profit 
in boats. Nine thousand barrels of mackerel and ten thousand quintals 
of cod, worth in the aggregate ?;100,000, are set down to their credit, ex- 
clusive of what were caught by the Yankee fishermen, during the not very 
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pi-oStable eeaaon of 1875. The herring fisheries arc also of great ^'aliic 
and importance at tlie Magdalen Islands. 

Norlh-east fi-oin Grindstone Island stretches the broad and na^ngable 
lagoou formed by Wolf and Aliight islands on either side, with their long 




8aiid dunes that unite them with (froese Isle and Coffin Island. Graud 
Entry Harbor is a line port of refuge between the two latter islands, which 
ai* the most oommon i-esort of the seals. Detached, from these to tlie 
nortli are the Bird Rocks, and Birpn Island, whieh is inhabited by a few 
families who cultivate its rich soil and raise stock; but it is iiiacceseiblc, 
except when the weather is serene and with the wind off shore. Owing 
to the lateness of the season warning me to seize tlie first opportnnify to 
leave, and the fierceness of the eqiiiuoetial gales, which lashed the Gulf 
Bnrges into rage nnwonted even in that turbulent sea, I was nnable to 
visit the remaining islands. Passage was kindly offered me in the small 
scliooner Sea Foam to Sonris; but, on account of the heavy stirf on tlie 
bar, we conld not avail oui-sehes of the favorable wiTid after tlie gale, but 
were forced to wait a day. Tlie ship-channel of Havre aux Maisone is 
very tortuous, in some places scarcely a sliip's widlli, and lies so near tlie 
end of the spit that it can be tiiiiched by an oar in passing, while the cnr- 
rcnt of the incoming or outgoing tide rtishea through with such violence 
that in a moderate breeze it is extremely difficult for a vessel to get by 
the spit withont being headed off by the tide and slewed on a bank. 
Tlirce times we got aground, and each time waited for tlie tide to lift 
US off. The same tiling happened to the schooners in company with tie. 
Finally, by the aid of a kedge, at slack tide, we were able to slip through 
the channel and pnt ont into the open water of Pleasant Day. But our 
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fair breeze had failed ns, and the weather looked dubious nuiI threateniii';. 
witli light aTid baffling winds all night, whii-h took us to the Boiithwai'd 
of Entry Island, when the wind settled in the south-west, with lightning, 
a heavy sea, and a very wiuked-looking sky in the offing. A Btunn was 
brewing, and afrer a hasty consultation the helm was put np, and we bore 
away again for Pleasant Bay, wliere we diopi:(ed the mud-hook under the 
lee of the Demoiselle Hill, and were soon joiued by a fleet of schooners. 
It blew fresh all day, shifting into the west, with a tine clear sky. In the 
afternoon we got up the anchor and moved farther np the bay, opposite 
JIasqne Harbor, to make a lee in ease the wind shonid shift to the noith- 
east in the night. Tlicre we lay until the following afternoon. The 
time was pleasantly whiled away exchanging visits with the neighboring 
schooners. Some very sensible, good fellows, with now and then a comical 
genins, were discovered in the diminutive cabins of these little craft, and 
the conversation, tlio merriment, and the yarnB tievev flagged. On board 
onr schooner we nnmbered six, consisting of rhe owners, the passenger, 
the 6kipj)er, the ofticers and crew, - -__ 

combined in the bnrly person of one 
man uained Jim, and Joe, the cook, ' 
who professed to be fi-om Glouces- i 
rer, and was one of the most singu- 
lar characters ever seen on board a 
schooner. Cleanliness in his pei'son 
or apparel was not one of his prom- 
inent ti-aitE. I know he has wash- 
ed his hands at least once in his 
life, because I heard the owner of Ln 
the schooner send him on deck to 
do so just as he was about to knead 
some dough. As a cook, he was 
voted to be the gi-eatest failure of 
the season, although he limited him- 
self to cooking only salt-horee, cod- 
tish, and potatoes with their jackets 

on. But the imperturbability of his disposition, combined with an impu- 
dence that almost exceeds belief, afforded us a comj>ensating fund of en- 
tertainment, aided by the undying feud that existed between this hopeful 
disciple of Soyer and the skipper. 

"Blast your eyes!" roared the skipjier, at dinner, "why don't you put 
tlio beef to soak before you boil it, you young pirate!" 
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" It was soaked," said tlie Eerene Joseph. 

"And who was it but myself who put it in to soak at the last inln- 
ute!" refilled the skipper. 

"Well, if you put it in to soak, what was tlie need of my doing it, 
eh i" answered tlie respectful youth. 

" D n your impiideinie !" yelled the skipper, now fairly shaking 

with rage, and hurling a hatchet at the brazen-faced youth, who dodgud 
it, and it struck the side of a bunk, just over liis head. 

The whole morning Joe lay in a snimy spot on deck, ont of the wiod, 
in a brown -study. In the evening he handed around a greasy note-book, 
in which he had pnt down the I'esult of lus meditations in the form of 
a satirical poem on the captain, which waa not altogetlier destitute of 
literary merit. 

It was very interesting, while we lay there, to watch the gannete div. 
iiig for niaukerel. Rising to a great height, they suddenly turned head 
downward, and, folding their wings close to the body, dropped into the 
water with the speed and violence of a shot, splashing the spray well into 
the air. When a flock of them were di*iiig in this way over a school of 
tidh, the effect was that of balls falling into tlio sea during a naval battle. 

On tlie following day by noon the wind got into the north-west, and 
it was decided to make another attempt to get across. We ran through 
the channel between Entry and Amherst, passing near to the Tigress 
steamer, which was wrecked on the former island in the late gale two 
days previously. The sunset that evening was one of the most snperb 
it lias been my fortune to see. The waves were of the most exquisite 
emerald Ime, tossing up their spray like diamonds, while sixty-five of our 
schoonei-a fisliing close together nuder the lee of the purple hills of Am- 
herst Island, their main-sails touched with a rosy flame, and flocks of sea- 
birds darting hither and thither like bearei-s of light, or shooting-etars, 
their white wings illumined by the glory of the setting sun, combined to 
compose a marine view of unsurpassed magnificence. But after tlie snn 
went down, the weather looked less satisfactory ; however, it was decided 
to keep on. 

All night the wind was fresh but steady : all hands took tnms at etcer- 
iug and watching, and a sharp lookout was kept for East Point Light, on 
Prince Edward Island. This was made more difficult because a number 
of fishermen were tacking abont or lying at an anchor, and their lights 
eometimee looked surpiiaingly like the gleam of a light on shore. After 
taking another look, the skipper went lielow again to catch forty winks. 
Jim was at the wheel, and the writer, leaning against tlio foremast, and 
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dodyiiig tlie spray which shot over the bow, was nii ihe lookout, lint 
Jim also wanted to go below, ostensibly to get his soii'-wester; and I 
went to the wheel. However, when he found himself in tlie warm, snug 
cuddy, he stretched himself along-side of the other fonr, and there they 
all lay on the floor, snoring as if we were a thousand miles from land. It 
was, however, not a bad night to have the deck to one's self, to hold the 
old schooner heading eou'-west and by south by the feeble glim in the 
binnacle, to keep a sharp lookout for tlie llglit under tlie leech of the 
main-sail, an eye to windward for squalls, and also Hnd an odd second now 
and then for reflections suggested by the scene. It was a murk}', rest- 
k'ss niglit about two in the morning; the wind growing fi-esher,and com- 
ing in flaws moaning through the rigging, and driving dark clouds across 
the stars that twinkled here and there. Everything betokened a change 
of weather and a stonn before long. The schooner, close hauled on tlie 
starboaixl tack, held bravely on her course, careening over gracefully as 
a stiff puff would strike her; then a turn of the wheel Bhivered the head- 
sails, and she was all right again. But at last I became convinced that a 
light on the lee bow could be no other than the one we were looking for, 
and 1 called up the skipper. Immediately on seeing it, be ordered the 
helm to be put up, and, slackening tlie main-sheet, we bore away to give 
the reef off the point a wide berth. In the August gale of ISI'S, two of 
our schooners running before it, and with no other possible coui-sc that 
they could take and live, ran over the reef, and, owing to the depth of 
water then on it, might have escaped if they had not lost headway when 
their foresails jibed. An enormous breaker overtook and swooped over 
thom at tliat critical instant. In a twinkling they were seen to capsize 
and go down, and not a vestige of them was ever seen again. Beating 
under the land against a strong breeze, accompanied by a fleet of schoon- 
ei"s running for a lee, we reached Souris at noon, just escaping a hurri- 
cane, wliich came on soon after and destroyed many vessels. 
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" IV/fADElRA is an island lying off tlic coast of Africa, in the latitiiijo 
■^'^ of Clmrlestoii, S, C, a resort for invalids. It is said to be exceed- 
ingly rJdi in trntiiral beauty, and its wine is famous." 

That WRA all I knew about the island — quite as mitcb, if not more 
than is known probably to most Americans ; but a trip made tlie previous 
BunLmer to the Azores had whetted my appetite, and happening, about the 
time I was thinking of anotlier cruise, to come across Captain Haixly, of 
the bark EOian Allen, liis glowing description of Madeira oatiily induced 
me to lake passage %(^ith him, engaging t)ie same state-room as on a former 
voyage. We had been twenty days out of Boston, running, generally, 
with a fair wind and less incident than usual, when " Land ho!" was the 
cry, and there, indeed, was tlie loom of land faintly discernible under a 
mass of cumulus cloud on the woatlier bow. For several hours it was 
doubtful wliether what we saw was Madeira or its neighbor; Porto Santo; 
but, after a while, three isolated hummocks, pale-blue, nnder the lee bow, 
gradually assuming the i>eculiar outliue of Porto Santo, indicated that 
Madeira was the land on our right, enveloped, aa nsual, In a curtain of 
vapor, and sixtj" miles distant. Porlo Santo, twenty-two miles noith-east 
of its neighbor, is small and barren, chiefly valuable for its limestone 
quarry, a geological phenomenon in the group. Until recently it was also 
a penal settlement to which convicts from Funclia! were transported. 

The liglilness of the breeze made our appraauli very slow, and it was 
only on the following morning that we drew near Madeira, and, very foit- 
nnately, obtained an nninternipted view of its magnificent outline, falling 
at either end abruptly to the sea, with lofty pi-eciplces and vast detached 
rocks of ragged and fantastic sha[>es and rich volcanic tints, along the 
whole coast-line; while fi-oni the sea the land arose rapidly to the centre, 
where a cluster of peaks, closely grouped, deeply grooved and tni-reted, 
suggesting the bastions and pinnacles of a gigantic fortress, were cut clear- 
ly against the sky with tlie sharpness of sculpture. Passing San Lorenzo 
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Point witli a leading wind, we were immediately headed off by one of 
the nameroiis air csiirrents nliich prevail on the soiitliem side and neu- 
tralize the north-east trades, and fetched a tuck across U> the Desei-tas, 
tbl-ee rocky islets belonging to the Madeira gronp. Very narrow, like 
a winding wall, they vise to the height of two tliousand feet, and arc 
noJtt to inaccessible; while the violent eiiualla, wliidi spring nnawarea 
from the cliHs, oblige the mariner to exercise unusual vigilance in their 
vicinity. 

Off the end of Clmo, the northernmost, is a neodle-rock, one hundred 




and sixty feet high, rescmhling a ship by the wind, as seen from the stem ; 
it is naturally uallcd Sail Rock. A handful of fishermen share the Descr- 
tas witii the cats, which Jiave colonized and overrun them, and gather or- 
chilla and catch sliearwatere by swinging over the precipices. The birds 
are pickled, while tlic phimage is reserved for the l>eautiful fcathcr-work 
of Madeira. When a 6n|)ply of tliese is collected, an immense beacon-tire 
is kindled on the higliest peak to eiiinmon boats from Funuhal, thirty miles 



Lit Madeira. Wlien a gn|)p 
s kindled on the higliest pt 
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dislant It is more tliau siiriuised that Ei;iiiggli[ig is ulso eiiuuesefiitlj 
caiTicd on at tlie Deeertas. 

The port of Funclial h only a slight curve between two headlandB, 
with a eea exiKwiire reaching to the south pole. Vet shij^is lie here all 
the year roniid. Uiiring the winter mouths vessels soinetimes have to slip 
and rnn for an oSiiig; but the rest of the jear the baznid is slight A 
brig took out and repaired her mainmast while we were tliere as fearless- 
ly as if moored in a dock in a Gong harbor. There is no landing-place 
except the Iwach, and I»oats of the most diminutive size ventnre out into 
the bay. Nothing so tnnch impressed me with a sense of the mildness 
of the climate of Madeira as the secnrity of this ex]K>sed roadstead. The 
boats are pointed at both ends, the keel-piece being carried several feet 
above the gnnwale. Tlifi stern-jiogt is i-oundcd at the heel, and a rope is 
paseed throiigh it; a triple keel kee^is the boat in an upright [>o6itioD ou 
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shore. WlicTi the heiidi is reached the bcmt is tinned stern foremost, and 
men bared to the lii[» rush into tlie surf, Jind by the aid of the ro|Ki lift 
the boat up tJie steeply fihulving ehore. Ships are loaded and diseliarged 
entirely by large lighters, wliidi are dmwTi on the beach by immense f!i|i- 
stane, called crabs. An army of yelling, bai-e-li?gged boatmen ie required 
to land or launch a loaded lighter. The beach of Fiinchal — crowded with 
rows of picturesquely shaped, gayly painted boats; enlivened by the roar 
of the surf, and the constant landing of boats, and the Babel-like vocif- 
erations of boatmen and the drivel's of ox-teams; and tianked at one end 
by the governor's residence and a noble avenue of plane-trees, and at 
the otiier by a shaded Pra^a and an old red fort peaked with pepper- 
box turrets, the warm clifFs of Brazen Head rising behind it, and the soft 
violet outlines of the Desertaa in Ihe ofKng — presents one of the mort in- 
teresting scenes on the island. Loo Rock anit the caslle (which seems an 
integral part of it), dovetailing with the jagged pinnacles of the rock, form 
one of the most effective features of tliis scene, standing isolated and 
pictnreeqne against the sky. 

The port of Funchal is often enlivened by steamers and ships touch- 
ing tliero from the coast of Africa. Their decks are crowded with crates 
and cages fnll of tropical fruits, and parrots and nionkej's, the screeching 
and chattering of the latter being distinctly heard at some distance. This 
gi\'es rise to many amusing incidents. Boys go ofi from tho beach to 
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these Bteamera in liny boats, aud, ckinoriiig loudly fur peniiiea, dive In a 
gn&t dojilli in tlii: dear tiiniuuifie-uolored water and fetuL iiji coins. Kuw 
and tlicn a eliark's lin stcaUbity aiid ominooaly appears oti the surface; 
but accidents very rarely happen. 

Soon after I arrived the iirst time at Madeira, a Greek polacrc brig 
caino in from Sierra Leone, bound for MarBeilles witli a cargo of peanuts. 
She had been becalmed in the doldniins, and Imd been iiinety-tive days 
making some fifteen liundi-ed inilDS. No sooner had she anchored than 
a negro sailor esca[)cd from her and came on boai-d our vessel. As he 
seemed dctenninetl to stay. Captain Ilardy linally concluded to Bend him 
back to tlie brig, and, as I spoku Greek, asked mo to go with the boat 
and explain the matter to the captain of the brig, 

I fuund the vessel apparently in the last degiee of neglect, the coun- 
terpart of scores of similar craft I had seen in the Levant. Neither paint 
nor tar seemed to have touched the hnll or rigging since she had been 
built. Everything was slack and in unmentionable confusion. Tlie \Ka- 
imts fairly bubbled on deck over the oi>en batches; and monkeys and 
]>arrots snapped or winked at one from their cages or hiding-places under 
piles of old spara. A curious scene was the deck of that brig, rendered 
more singular bj tJie handsome and tidy appearance of the captain, who 
stood by the companion-way and received me with the courtesy of a 
prince. He spoke French and Greek alternately, and with almost equal 
facility, and oi-dered the cabin-boy to bring up some Madeira wine, which, 
I regret to say, was of a poor quality. I then gave my message regard- 
ing the black sailor, who was now sitting on the rail dangling his feet 
over tlie water. 

Tlio Greek listened witli simulated nonchalance; but when I had 
done, his fnry exploded. Seizing a calker'a mallet, and hurling turriliu 
impret^tions, he Hew at the negro with a ferocity that led me to cxjteet 
to see his brairis dabbed out on the inalani, liaising the njallct, the 
Greek brought it down with great violence to within an inch of the 
negro's skull, and lei it stop there. lie then flung down the mallet, and 
came back as sen-ne as if nothing had liappetiod. But the negro, who 
had neither flinched nor winked, still remained in his place. After talk- 
ing with me a few minutes, the Greek captain was seized by another ]«!■- 
oxysm of frantic rage, and, snatcliing np ihc mallet again, riii^hed at the 
negro with even more violence than before; but again the mallet stopped 
within an inch of the victim's head. Here was a l)lending of frenxy and 
eelf-control that was most extraordinary and unaccountalite. Coming 
aft again, with a sardonic smile on his classic but rather piratical feat- 
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ures, tlie Groek called fur aiiotlior gliise of wine, and tliatted in tlie nuiat 
nil toil cenied maimer, until a third lit of fury came upon Lini. Tliis lime* 
he wa9 undoubtedly in earnest; for he did not take up the mallet, hnt 
making a dasli at the negro, seized liiin with a dealJi-like grip, and, in 
spite of his efforts at resistance, liurled him over the sliip'a side into tin? 
btiat, where he struck on the thwarts, severely hurting himself, and nearly 
breaking his back. Calling away the hoal's crew, I now returned aboard 
the imi'k. The jwor negro deserted again the next day. 

Fiinchal, seen from tlie sea, lies on a slope of extraordinary abrupt- 
ness, rent into tliree divisions by two gorges whose sides are ragged and 
nearly vertical. At the head of these ravines, immediately behind llie 
city, peaks 4000 to 5000 feet high apjjear through rifts in the canojjy of 




(ilouds. A gray old castle, perciiod on a spur projecting from the monn- 
raiiiB, whose teelh have been drawn— for its quaint outlandish brass pieces 
have flashed the grim menace of war for the last time — assists the eye 
to realize the suddenness of there precipitous ranges, and greatly adds to 
the effective prospect of the (own. On landing, the stmnger very soon 
learns the actual steepness of the place, and finds that your true Ma- 
deirian walks on three legs, or, in other words, assists natiu'e with a staff. 
which, by often saving one from a severe fall, becomes literally the staff 
of life. The streets are paved with round lobbies, whose natnral filipi>eri- 
tiess is increased by friction, and also by the grease-bags of the sledges, 
insomuch that they ai-e often worn flat, smooth as glass, and scarcely less 
treacherous. I foutid myself sometimes clinging to the walls on a steep 
incline with the tenacious grasp of ivy. The sledges alluded to are the 
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nearest appi-oadi to a wliceled vehicle used on tlio island. Tliey are 
drawn by oxen guided by leathern thongs passed thraiigli the tips of the 
honis. The drays are a mere sUIj twelve tu eighteen inches wide, 
strengthened by a rim on the upper edge, and are of the aame fonn, 
whether need by farmers or draymen. Tlie Imuks resemble onr old-fash- 
loiied cohered sleighs, except that the nnincra are of wood alone, and a 
crosg-bar rests on tlie floor inside for the siipi>oi't of the feet when climb- 
ing or descending, the steep declivities. The driver carries a grease-bag, 
which he lays at intervals in front of tiie runners. One of the most 
uharacterUtic cries of Funchal is the yelling of the ox-diivere, " Ca, para 
nil, boi ! cft, ca, ca, ca I o-o-oah !" (Come here to me, O oxeu I here to 
me I whoa !) 

The hammock, carried on men's shouldei-s, is another conveyance pe- 
culiar to Fnnchal. While this is of especial advantage to the invalid, 
men who can reel off their ten miles before diimer without inconven- 
ience do not disdain to avail theniseUes of the Inxnriant motion it af- 
foi-ds. Strange to say, the apparently severe labor of hammock- bearer is 
preferred by the natives to any other form of open-air work. Ilorscs 
imported from abroad, and genemlly trnst^rorthy, are also nsed to some 
extent, sliod expressly for the roads of Madcim with spiked shoes, which, 
in travelling over some pai-ts of the island, have to be renewed as often 
as once in every three days, But the cliai-acter of tlie roads, even in 
Funchal, is so trying to the nerves that many prefer the otlier modes of 
conveyance. 

Bnt the coasting-sledge of Funchal must claim pre-eminence over all 
known forms of locomotion except sailing. I know of no other place 
in the world where business men slide down hill to tlieir counting-rooms. 
In snmmer many gentlemen reside in villas, which are a continuation 
of Fnnchal, reaching as high up as the Church of Nostra Senliora do 
Monte, 2000 feet above the sea. I rode up one morning to breakfast at 
the villa of the Austrian consul, Signer Bianchi, situated on a level with 
the Mount Church. The ride was up a very precipitous incline; but the 
horses were on their mettle, and went up the unbroken ascent at full trot, 
the muleteers running close behind : they rested but once, and neither 
horses nor men showed shortness of wind. Behind us, at the end of 
steep streets, stretched the ocean, whuse dim horizon-line grew rapidly 
more distant and faint as we rose. On either hand the ivjad wa« shut in 
by high walls, overhung with a piofnsion of purple aiid scarlet flowers, 
which loaded the moist morning air with perfume. The terraces abova 
were darkened by the lacc-vvork of wavering light and shade cast by 
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IrcUises snpjKirling vines woiglited with clnstere of Muscatel grrapea, " wan- 
ton to be plucked." Having partaken the genial hospitality of our liost 
niid liostess, we walked across ihe head of a rnvine to a sledge "fitaiid" 
by the Mount Church, and seated oni'selves in a vehicle of basket-work, 
fixed on wooden runners, with a cnshioned seat for three, and a brace for 
the feet. The attendants, seizing a leathern guiding thong, leajied on the 
liiar end of the runnera with one foot, gave the sledge a start, and we 
were off. With the foot that was free the men controlled their Hying 
eledge as a boy guides a sled, only with more skill. We dashed down 
the nari'ow way at a speed almost frightful, but gloriously exciting, going 
around abrupt turns with a slide to leeward which only the astonishing 
dexterity of the guides prevented from becoming a hazardous capsize. 




Soon the inei'easing number of people in the sti-eet obliged us to slacken 
our pace ; but toward the end we overtook another sludge, and, ordering 
our engineer to put on steam, away we wont again at prodigione i-ate, 
gradually overhauling the chase, until we suddenly turned into a dark 
lane. The sled stopped, and, presto ! the excitement was over; but not 
the memory thereof. We made something over two miles in eight min- 
utes and a half The distance has been done in tive minutes, when, ear- 
lier iu the day, there was a clear road. Another time I mode the descent 
at ten o'clock at night, when alt was darkness ahead, intensitied, if ]>os- 
sible, by the lantern we carried at our feet. This sliding inio mystery, 
swiftly slipping through impalpable gloom, down apparently fathomless 
abysses, is wonderfully stimulating to the imagination. 

Fuiichal improves ou aci^uaiiitance. As one growii familiar with iu 
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narrow and Boinewliat intricate streets, lie rapidly discovers objects of in- 
terest wliicU relieve the EamencEs of tbe iienvy stone buildings. I never 
was in a. town of 20,000 inhabitants so well built, go eleanly and prosper- 
ons, and so well situated, in wliich architecture as an lesthetic art bad 
been ao entii'ely ignored as in Fiinclial. The Se, or cathedral, is a bnild- 
ing of some size, and its spii'e is Burmonnted by a gilt globe symbolizing 
the former world-wide dominion of Portugal. It is said to Iiave been 
designed by MattUeus Fernandez, one of the great arehitects who con- 
structed tlie famous chureli and uloistei's of Batallia. The S6 is pleasing 
in its general plan, while tlie poverty of the founders probably pi-evenled 
mueli elaboration. lint the ceiling of the nave and transept, beautifully 
carved out of juniper, and tinted and gilded, deserves cai-efid attention. 
The Church of Santa Clara is an interesting old building. It contains 
tlie grave of Zarco, tlie I'ortiignesc discoverer of Madeira. 

On the way to the Mount Church is an old dwelling, whose two fiwit 
windows, niullioned in stone, are suggestive of Moorish art. But if ait 
has done little for Funchal, nature has done much to atone for this. Many 
of the solid but unpi'eteutious houses conceal rare attractions within tlicir 
gates, revealed Uke magic to him who steijs within, unprepared for the 
sight, and finds terraced gardens overlooking the ocean and the mountains, 
and stocked with tlie profuse vegetation of two zones. The palm and 
the pine, the cypress and the magnolia, the pomegranate and the banana, 
the walnut and the guava, the apple and the coffec-ti'ee, the rose apple 
and the chestnnt, intertwine their various shades of ]>erennial verdure in 
a fraternal embrace tiiat soems to unite different climes as in Eden ; while 
the oleander, the fuchsia, the geranium, the liortensia, the bongainvillia, 
the heliotrope, the acacia, the jeesamine, and numerous other Itowers of 
brilliant hues and spicy odoi-s, growing wild in vast quantities, clamber 
over trellis and wall, and blend their fragrance from one season to anoth- 
er; for on tiiis enchanted isle neither the fi-osts of winter nip tlieir buds, 
nor the rage of the dog-star fades tlieir scarlet and blue. 

The market-place of Funchal is also an object of attmction, althongh 
tlie many varieties of fruits and vegetables displayed in its stalls do not 
generally reach the excellence of tlieir native climes, excepting the grape, 
the lig, and the strawberry; the latter lasts all sninmcr, and is superior 
in flavor to niir beat. The (leach is not comparable to a good Jersey 
)>each; apples and pears are hard and tasteless; but the tlitvurless char- 
acter of the fiiiits of Madeii'a must be owing chiefly to the little attention 
paid to improving them, for agriculture is conducted in a primitive man- 
ner, while the mildness of the temperature and fertility of the arable soil 
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wfiuld seem to offef tlie coiiditioiia essential to successful Imsljaiidry ; but 
it may be tliat tliis very mildness is the cause of this defect in tlie vege- 
table productions of Madeira. A sharper air iii winter, a fiercer heat in 
snintner, may be necessary to complete excellence. The oak, for example, 
fluiirishea here, and its foliage is jXii'enniHl ; but the wood is soft and eotD- 
paratively 

Vnmnioii* insfcts ami sprpfiits, wliifli are one nf tlie pconrffpj? nf the 




a small spei-'ics of tarantula, which ia not common. Its bite, although 
very painful, is not often fatal. I once had an adventure with one which 
afforded me a little exciting sport. I was occupying at the time a small 
bnilding containing two apartments, standing alone in the vineyai-d be- 
hind Holway's Hotel — a very cosy little box, where I passed many a 
pleasant evening. From the balcony 1 could overlook the lights of 
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Fniiuhal or of tli3 sliipa at anchor, and listen to the inusii! of the bells 
slealing np from the town, or the regular beat of the Biirf on llie sliurt;. 
Often tlie upward rush of scores of rockets, bleridiug tlieir red, blue, and 
green stars with the stars which spangle the sei-ene skiea, added to llie 
intei'est of the prospect from my window. Nowhere is tliere a greater 
delight taken in tireworka than in Madcim. Every aaini's day is cele- 
brated by the explosion of huiidi'eds and thonsauds of rockets, and the 
birtlidayg of tiie wealthier citizens affoixl fresli opportnnities for the ex- 
plosion of tliese aerial baubles. Every ehurch in the island has also its 
novana, or nine days'/ete, and during the whole nine days rockets are sent 
up at intervals by the score. 

Well, on the evening in qiieslion I was quietly reading, absorbed in 
Uyron's tragedy of " Werner," when 1 became conscious, without know- 
ing exactly why, that there was something in the middle of the floor 
which bad iiof been there a niomeut before. On looking around, I saw 
a tarantula delilierately marching across the mom and coming toward 
me. He evidently wanted my chair, and I concluded to let him have 
it. As more light on the subject was desirable, I then went into my 
l)edroom and bmught out another candle. When I returned, he was sit- 
ting exactly in the centre of the chair I had just vacated. Tlie eusliion 
was scarlet and he was black, a sort of velvety black, like a large button 
c)f that color. But I could not stop to admire the harmony of colore, for 
lie was closely watching my motions; and as the tamnttila is aggressive, 
and can jump several feet, he is not to be trifled witli, I went after n 
heavy walking-club in tlie corner of the room, and meantime he hopped 
«n the flap of the table-cluth which was close to the chair. This was a 
false move on his part. Gently raising the end of the cloth below him 
with the stick, I gradually coaxed him on to the top of the table, which 
was exactly where I wanted him. Quietly 1 rcEuoved everything off 
ihe table, in order to have a clear field of operations. lie watched me 
itilently with his brigjit, intensely black bead-like eyes, quickly turning 
nronnd to face me every time I moved. It was a fair game on each side, 
l»ut he did not improve his opportmiities. When all was ready, I took 
up a volume of Unskin^s "Modern Painters" — a work which has proved 
itself of great weight, and has demolished more than one reputation — and, 
taking deliberate aim, brought it down with great force on the devoted 
tarantula. When I took up the bonk the creature was not there. It was 
now of the last im{>oi1ance to find out if he had jumped on mo. The 
dark «olor of my clothes, and the fact that I could not very well see my 
uwii back, made it ditticult to settle this satisfactorily for some momenlB. 
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Fiirlliei' seareli, however, eliowed tlie taraiitiilii itiiJer the eofa in the 
corner of the room. I hnrled the tjhih at )iini, end on, wiih a fnrv which 
indented the wall, but lie biisklv avoided the danger; and another luint 
revealed him under a chair, this time thoiuiiglilj' frlglitcned, it would sectn, 
for he allowed nie to lift the chair and carry it away. Still confident in 
the destructive powers of Hiiekin, I brought the volume down once more 
on the tarantula, and this time his hack was broken. I gtill have failh in 
Ituskin, at least under cei-tain circninstances. Leaving the tai'antula on 
tlie field where he had fallen, I then went to bed, thankful to feel that 
1 was rid of a very unpleasant bedfellow. I liave known several cases 
where a tarantula has crept between the slieel* unbidden. 

The next morning I arose and went to look at him ; he was stilt there. 
I returned to bed and took another nap and a cup of chocolate. But 
when I looked for the tarantula a second time 1 found that the cockroaches 
hud completely devoured him, excepting the two hard, black, glistening 
eyes, which lay on the floor like bits of polished jet. 

But Funchal is not the whole of Madeira : it is, in fact, but tlie vesti- 
bule to 8cenea of greater interest and beauty, and it was therefore with 
much satisfaction that I completed a bargain for a boat-cruise along 
part of the Bouthern coast. I had a crew of four stout fellows, and an 
able boat provided with sail and awning. We started about sunrise, and 
skirted cliffs standing many hundred feet perjiendicularly above the sea, 
richly colored wiili volcanic tints, sometimes showing sjiots of pure ver- 
milion inlaid with burnt sienna and Indian red. Reeds and grass grew 
on the ledges, partially draping the nakedness of the precipices as a cinct- 
ure of leases dangles around the tattooed waist of a Feejee warrior. Little 
boys and girls were barely discernible here and tliei-e, skipping like goats 
from ledge to ledge at dizzy heights, gathering grass on these unpromis- 
ing spots. Passing under the remarkable promontory called Brazen Ucad, 
we came to Atalaya Rock, which resembles a vast oak liven by a thunder- 
bolt. We continunlly met boats bound to Funchal with vegetables and 
firewood, until, ttiward noon, we reached Santa Cruz, where our boat was 
hauled on the beach, and I proceeded on a quiet ramble, tinishing up with 
dinner at the charming hotel. 

Santa Cruz is at the opening of one of the profound tori-ent gorges 
which are a distinguishing feature in every Madeira landsca[>e, and affords 
some fine bits of scenery. A sail of an hour from here took us to Ma- 
chico, where the boat was beached, and after some search I obtained a 
room in a private house for tlie night. 

Anna Dorset was sought in mai'Hage, in the days of Edward IIL, by 
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Robert Mai'tiin, a geiitltiinan, and tliey bolli lived in Devon by tlie sea. 
But be was of lower station tlian tlie lady — at oue time, and, uufoi'tunately, 
still too often, the accursed cause of much heartache and the scjiamtioti 
of souls whom God, if not the priest, lias joined. Her fiiends made 
liaste to patch up a marriage between Anna and a nobleman, whoso birth, 
if not his wits, was equal to hei-s. But MachJn — and wlio that has loved 
can blame him i~was not of the stuff that can tamely submit to bucIi 
petty tyranny. He persuaded one of his fiiends to enter the service of 
the lady's husband, and in that capacity become her attendant. By this 
means it was planned that she should elope to France. A galley was 
procnred, and one niglit the lady fled from lier lord's castle, and ejiibarked 
with her lover at Bristol, forsaking her native land, never to retuni. Tiie 
night was wild and dark with threatening tempests, but they liad no al- 
teiTiative but to put to sea. Scarcely, however, had they cleaied the coast, 
when a north-easter struck the vessel and forced them to bear away before 
it. Thirteen days tliey scudded, and at last made land — a strange, cloud- 
hidden, unknown, and nuinhabited land, offering only tremendous preci- 
pices and surf-beaten rocks on its northern coast; but, on rounding a 
savage cape, tliey came to tlie southern side, and there, at the bottom of 
a snug little bay, stretched a beach, on which they landed, and found them- 
selves in a grassy vale, well watered, musical with [lie melody of birds 
and streams, and shaded by majestic ti'ees, seemingly sheltered from tlie 
boisterous world by h>fty mountains. Here Anna and her lover i-esicd 
three days— -peihaps, in each other's society, forgetting the land tliey had 
left behind and the stormy stones which bad mtervened, and hoping that 
ill this paradise they had at last gained an a.sylum where they might pass 
tlicir remaining days in peac-e. But another storm drove the galley to 
sea, and, overcome by this new calamity, added to her ali-eady terrible 
suffering of body and sonl, the lady expired. Five days passed, and Rob- 
ert Macliin, too faithful in liis love, also succumbed to tiio anguish of these 
accnniulated atilictions, and wa.s buried at her side. Their surviving com- 
rades erected a cross over the grave of the lovers, and then embarked iu 
a rudely constructed craft and were blown to the coast of Africa, whither 
the galley had already been driven, and her crew reduced to slavery by 
the Moors. A companion in tlicir captivity was the Spaniard Jnau de 
Morales, who was eventually mnsomed and sailed for Spain; but he was 
captui-ed on the way by the Portuguese navigator Joao Gonsaicz Zarco, 
who learned from him tlie story of Macbin and Madeira. Associating 
Teixera, an experienced pilot, with himself, and also taking Morales, Zftr<!0 
sailed in quest of this iiiland. The remains of Machin and Anna were 
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fmind as desm-ibed, and ii sum!] ciiapcl was eveureJ over llicm, wliiuli cx- 
Uts to tliis day. 

Such is the one legend of Madeim, a tmgedy replete with pathos, the 
substantial truth of which has been coiitinned by reuent iiivesligatioiiB. 
Mauhico and its valley, named after its ill-fated discoverer, Beetned to me 
well fitted to be the scene of a story so tender and affecting. The town, 
onue a rival to Fnnchal, is now only a humble fariniiig and fishing vil- 
lage. A few baiefooted, povei-ty-stricken peasants cultivate tlie terraced 
sides of tlie valley ; a few fishing-boats lie on the beach ; an old fort, half- 
hidden by overhanging plane-trees, points the cobwebbed muzzles of dis- 
mounted gune at fleets which pass at a distenco and aim at it notliing 
fiercer than the lena of the perspective glass. The only garrison of this 




grizzly veteran of siegea and bombai-dments that have never been fought 
wei-o a whiskered Portngnese and a portly dame, apparently the guardians, 
{lossibly tlie parents, of a maiden whom I saw embroidering in one of the 
embrasui'es, singing to hei'self and tapping an old cannon with her foot 
^one of the very few really beautiful girls (let it be breathed in a whis- 
per) whom 1 was privileged to see on the island, Seveml qnintas are 
scattered about tlie valley, and on a spur projecting from the mountain- 
sides, a mile or two from the shore, are the gray ruins of a nunnery, 
which the abolition of convents throughout the Portuguese dominions lias 
left roofless and desolate. It is superbly situated, and commands at sunset 
a prospect of surpassing beauty and grandeur. 

The long beat of tlie surf on (be shore lulled mo to early dreams 
after a prime cup of tea aiid a dish of broiled mullets jnst out of the sea. 
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Tlie shouting of tlie fisliermeii starting on their daily trip to tlie fisliing- 
groiiiul aroused me at three next itioraing; and, after a breakfast the coun- 
terpart of the ineal of the previous evening, we shoved off and sailed awa^ 
wilh the inorniiig'-star for onr beacon, the dawning splendor of pearl 
and gold bi"oadening in the east We reaehed Fora Island about eight 
o'clock. This is a bold ulifF at the exti-enie end of San Lorenzo Ca[>e, 
over thi'ee hundred feet high, and siirnjonnted by a light-honse erected 
hut six yeai-s since, which is the only guide for the mariner to be found 
either in the Madeiras or the Azores^a ciicnmstance very disgraceful to 
Portugal. The keeper of the light-house and his assistant welcomed us 
with the cordiality of men whoso social advantages are Crusoeiiian. As 
a dingy, greasy copy of Cainoena's "Lusiad" was the only sign of print 
to he seen on the premises, the mentnl resources of these stylites appeared 
not less meagre, altliungh good so far as they went. The Connectietit 
clock in the eutnince-liall also indicated that these recluses took "no note 
of time," for it was one hour and three-quarters slow. Jnstice requires 
me to admit that the hintern itself is mounted in a building admirably 
ada|)ted to the i>urpose, and is one of the finest Fresnel lights on any 
coast, revolving twice a minute, and visible thirty miles at sea: it is also 
kept rn excellent oi-der. 

Setting my easel on the terrace at the summit of the lioek, I devoted 
sevcml hoHi« to putting on canvas a sketch of the Pnini and the moun- 
tain ranges in the background. We tlicn lunched, and launched away 
for Fnuchal before the fi-esh north-east trade-wind which carried us 
rapidly as far as Brazen Head, when a counter-current of air and a calm 
forced us to lower our sail and try a " white-ash bi-eeze." We reached 
Funchal at sundown, after an excnmon full of novel pleasure and inci- 
dent, of which the foregoing is but a mere outline. 

On the fi)llowing Monday I made an early start on a wiry gray horse, 
and attended by a bnrrequiero, or muleteer, for the ascent of Pi<ro Rnivo. 
the highest point in Madeira. As the road to the summit from the aouth- 
ern side, by way of the Toriiuhas Pass, was at the time impracticable, 
wliioh is saying much in Madeira, it was necessary to ci-osB over to Sant' 
Anna on the northern side, and ascend from there — a very pleasing alter- 
native, as it proved, for it carried me thnnigh some of the finest scen- 
ery of the island. Dashing directly upward, we soon gained the Mount 
C'iiurch, and passed into the clouds. Nor was it long before we i-eached a 
cooler almosphei'e and a resting-honse at an elevation of 4500 feet. Not 
very far beyond wo came up with the lofty summit of Poizo on our right, 
and liie gorge of the Kibciro Frio, or Cold River, a winding caflon. nanxiw 
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and tliousands of feet in dejitli, clolhed with verdure, beautiful wilh ex- 
(|uisite gi-adationa of liglit and ehude, and festooned with lazy luist trailing 
from crag to crag. Iniiiiediately opposite to where wc began the descent 
rose the central range of the island, the sliai'plj' pinnacled gi-onp of Ruivo, 
Arriero, Sidriio, Torres, and Caiiario; wliile to the left the ravine of tiie 
Ribeirn Metadi-, next to 
the Ciirral the grandest 
gorge of Madeira, lost 
itself ill the heart of the 
iiioiintains. The rapidi- 
ty of the deseent almost 
took away my breath ; 
iiut I soon became se;i- 
soned to anything in- 
steeper than this, fur tin- 
wholeroad toSant' AiMiJi 
was very nmch like go- 
ing over the teeth of a 
saw lengthwise. Mount- 
ing by zigzag roads np 
the sides of a perpendic- 
nhir cliff, we would reaeh 
the ridge only to descend 
at once on the otiier side 
by a road perhafis more 
precipitous, wliere a mis- 
step of the horse would 
plunge the rider into an 
abyss. 

Often we passed the 
peasants at work in the 
fields, which in Madeira 
are mero narrow shelves on the mountain-sides, whieh are terraced as 
high up as 3000 feet, involving an amount of labor and climbing almost 
beyond belief. So scant are the level spaces that even the threshing- 
floora ai-e often mere terraced platforms ovei'hanging the precipices. The 
lungs of the peasantry must, I am sure, be abnormally devuhipcd, for men 
and women alike travel all day np and down these steep ascents, beiiring 
heavy loads on the head, at much more than the average pace of a good 
walker ou a level road in other countries, and with no oilier aid than a 
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Btout staff; and inenily they do if, too, without signs of fatigue, atid sing- 
ing as tliey go. Thoj are a iiiueical race, challenging each other to im- 
provise aa the)' meet on 
tlie load, or chnntiiig 
w]ii!c the oxen aro tread- 
ii)L,' ihii wheat; but it i& 
•■i very Ingiilirions mn- 
niu. resembling snatches 
I'f a funeral dirfi^ very 
duliifuUy rendei-ed. It 
is pleasing to the stran- 
ger chiefly bceanse it in- 
dicates a eheorfiil, con- 
tented spirit, the practi- 
cal philosophy of a sim- 
ple -hearted people who live ont the celebrated maxim about the folly 
of exchanging ignoifince for wisdom. To practise philosophy is the lot 
of those who are too ignorant to undttrstand its meaning; to analyze and 
preach, but not to practise it, is the privilege of the few whom the world 
has eeen fit to i^egard as sages. 

The dwelliiiga of the peasantry on the north side of Madeira are gen- 
erally thatched cabins rudely constructed, having but one room, divided 
by partitions of matthig. The jteople themselves arc thrifty, hut by no 
means compamble with the Azoreaiis in (lersonal beauty. They have, 
especially in the western half of the inland, a large infusion of African 
blood, for slavery once existed there. Their language is a patois of the 
Portngnese, subdivided into almost as many shades as there aro valley 
parishes — a circumstanee sufficiently strange, considering tliat Madeira 
has an aitsa of only 240 square miles. They speak with a shrill rising 
inflection and a plaintive, pleading tone, which gives a ludicrously p»- 
thetiu character to the mci-est gossip or idle baTirer. 

Cultivation is largely dependent on irrigation, for while Madeira is 
not destitute of streams running at all seasons, the water, at its sonrocs, 
falls from great heights to tlie bottom of the ravines which radiate fi-om 
the central mountain group, and. as the arable land is almost entirely 
along the sides of these ravines, the water would seem unavailable; bnt 
the ])roblem has been solved by the display of considerable daring and 
engineering skill. The streams are tapped far up near their sources, and 
diverted into hi^adas, or channels, averaging tifteen inches in width, mean- 
dering along the vertical sides of stuiiendous precipices, and !>y easy gra- 
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diilions coursing hy all tlio gardens and terraces of tlie island. Sixteen 
lioiii'H ill eveiy forty days are allowed each iaiidliolder for the nee of 
the current daehing past Iiis grounds, and he must lie ready to avail 
liiinself of it whenever notified that his turn has come; eo that it is a 
very uommoii circumstance to see a man in liis garden at midniglit grop- 
ing, glowworm -like, among the beds with hoe and lantern. One of 
these currents is drawn from the cataract of Raba5iil, where one may see 
accomplished one of the mtrat daring engineering feats of the age. The 
water-fall is on the north side, and has a sheer descent of lOUO feet at 
the head of a narrow gorge; 
for a lai'ge part of the year 
it is rather a meagi-e stream 
slipping down the side of the 
cliff. The cni-tJiin which here 
divides tJie northern and south- 
eiTi slopes is but 1400 feet 
thick; and a native of the 
island, an officer of engineers, I 
conceived the idea of catchin 
the water in its descent, an 
by a tunnel conducting it to I 
tlie Bonth side, where it ' 
most needed. To accomplish I 
the undertaking, it was neccs- ] 
sary for the workmen to lower 
themsGlves from the edge of ] 
tlie precipice, and thus, bus- > 
jiended in tlie air by ropes ' 
400 feet from the abyss lie- 
low, and constantly drenched 
by tlie cataract, these nnre- 
eorded heroes labored at their 
fearful task. Wlicn blasting, 
they would swing out and lay 
hold of a bush or a cmg, 
thus await the explosinu. A 
number were killed befoi-e the 
work was completed. At last 

a trench was excavated in the hai-d rock of the cliff, by which incanB 
part of the water-fall was intercepted and conducted to the tunnel bored 
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llii-oHgli tlie moiinlain, and tlms reduced to service. It is the old story 
nver again of Pegasus curbed and liamessed to tlie plough. 

The parish of SaiU' Anna is a large, straggling village spreading over 
a plateau somewhat less broken than tlie ridges o\er which I had been 
riding. As I entered its limits, the road became wider and less precip 
iloiis, often overarched with interweaving shade-trees, presenting manj' de- 
licious nooks, with hera and there a picturesque grist-mill overgrawn with 
ivy and moss enlivening the still air with its chattering. The thatched 
lints wore also very pleasing, embowered in the foliage of cliestniit and 
bay trees clasped by the creeping arms of grape-vines, and enclosed by 
hedges of fuchsia and geranium growing in rank profusion. Abont 
3 P.M., I alighted at the hospitable gate of Senhor Acciaoly, mine lio6t 
of the Sant' Anna Hotel, as well as the respected mayor of the parisli. 
Affable in his addi-ess. he has in bia day entertained many strangers from 
abroad who have sought the island for health, science, or pleasure. On 
tlie pages of the hotel-book are the autographs of Commodore Hull, Sir 
Charles Lyel!,and other celebrities. The hotel is on the brow of a proci- 
pice HOO feet above the sea. From its windows nmy be seen Rulvo to 
the south, and in the foreground to tlte eastward the pointed peak of 
Courtado, which has a sheer descent of 2000 feet to the surf that dashes 
below. I found myself rapidly becoming accustomed to look at the most 
tremendous precipices with the futuiliarity, but, I trust, not the indiffer- 
ence, of those native to the soil. 

It rained hard during the night, and the next morning the mountains 
were concealed in compact masses of cloud, to the last degree unpi-omis- 
Ing of clear weather on tlie heights. To undertake the ascent of Kiiivo 
on that day seemed a hopeless task. But, about nine, the clouds began to 
roll lip a little, and, contrary to the advice of all, most especially of my 
grumbling muleteer, who did not care to make Ibe trip — and I did not 
blame him — I decided that, at any rate, no harm conld come fi-oin try- 
ing, while we might, by a bare possibility, succeed In obtaining the view 
desired. I had not come so far to give np without at least making an 
attempt to scale the mountain citadel of Madeira. A guide from Sfint' 
Anna accompanied ua. Part of the way we had a steep cattle-path, but 
the rain had made it very slipjwry, and the panting horse had to be Di;gcd 
hard up the rapid, crooked inclines, in order to hold liis footing, and, after 
a while, not even a bridle-path was to be seen, but he had to pick his way 
carofully from crag to cmg. The fog, in the mean time, was so thick 
that nothing was visible beyond the ground wo ti-od on. It was often 
accompanied by heavy showers, and the guide strongly ni-ged our retnni. 
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bill, determined, at least, to stand on tlie summit of Ruivo, I kept on. 
All isolated row of basaltic columns, joined in a gigantic wall, served to 
shelter lis from the driving rain as we rested at noon, and somewhat dis- 
consolately discussed our cold obicken and wine. Occasionally, tantaliz- 
ing glimpses of ragged cliffs and goi^es appeared in the gray mist only 
to disappear in a twinkling. An hour later I was obliged to leave the 
horse with tlie burreqtUero, and, with the guide, climb the remainder of 
the way on foot. Passing through a cleft in the ridge, we gradually as- 
cended the precipitous sides of Ruivo, threading a tortuous patli among 
eaormoii3 heatli-trees of a hoar antiquity, dating, perhaps, beyond the 
dawQ of history. Weird beyond description did these antediluvians ap- 
pear in tlie ghostly folds of the dripping mist, their limbs and trunks vio- 
lently distorted and convolnted in multitudinous grotesque shapes, as if 
here tiie Dryada and Maenads had heard the crj-, " Great Pan is dead t" 
and had been suddenly fixed while writhing in the despairing agonies 
of dissolution. 

At length the last rock was surmounted, and the guide impressively 
aaid — at least it sounded impressive to me— "Pico Ruivo 1" We stood 
6200 feet above the ocean. But clouds were overhead and beneath ua 
and around ns. Nothing but opaqne masses of cloud, frantically driven 
past us by an angry wind, fivro as if directly from the frozen north. 
Closely wrapped in my overcoat, I waited anxiously for some lireak in 
the clouds that would at least partially repay me for the trouble of the 
ascent Half an hour went by, and I was about to descend, when, far 
below, the clouds seemed to grow thin, and the shoulder of a peak was 
seen coyly api>earing. After this, glimpses of the landscape became quite 
freqnent ; then, of a sudden, as if a curtain had been withdrawn at a sig- 
nal, the clouds parted above, revealing the clear sky intensely blue, and, 
at the same instant, Ruivo and its gronp of Titanic companions nncovered 
their heads and came forth in all their majesty, heightened, if possible, 
by the mantles of cloud which gathered, fold on fold, in the gorges, deep- 
ening by contrast the glory of the sunlight which illumined the thunder- 
scarred faces of the upper clifls, then suddenly seized hy the gusts that 
swept threugh the passes, surging upward in curling, roseate columns like 
the steam arising from a vast caldron in the bowels of the earth. Around 
Ruivo towered Sidrao,TorreB,Torrinhas,Arriero, Canario, and Pico Grande, 
at an elevation of from 6500 to over 6000 feet, all within a radius of three 
miles, and cloven to their bases by ravines of atufwndous depth. Around 
the angle of the vertical wall of Torres, the gorge of the Grande Curral 
, das Freii'as was partially visible; to the south-east rose the Lamoceiros 
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Pass and Peiilia d'Agnia ; in tlie nortli, the Arco of SSo Jorge ; and around 
all, only live miles distant, north or south, rolled tbo ocean, appearing 
dark Bapphire through rifta in the tumultnous array of clouds which seemed 
let loose in aerial battle over its apparently boundless surface; for the 
horizon-line often blended with the sky, and soared far up toward tlie 
zenith. Along the verge of ocean, clouds reposed in ranks, gleaniing pure 
as beaten gold, aud resembling icebergs at the pole. Never have I gazed 
upon a scene equalling in sublimity that awful and overpowering specta- 
cle from the smnmit of Kuivo — a scene to mould the character and stamp 
its memory ou the soul forever. 

How long I should have remained riveted to that spot entranced I 
cannot tell, if the clouds had not closed over it as suddenly as tliey bad 
opened, and in an instant all again became gray and dim, as if what I had 
just gazed upon were but the wild vision of a brain steeped in the subtle 
fumes of opium. 

On the following morning I was again in the saddle for Funchal, re- 
turning by way of the Lainoceiros Pass, From the smiling plateau of 
Sant' Anna we dived into a narrow but beautiful valley, where culture 
and nature held united sway, and then scaled the steep side of Courtado. 
At the summit, I checked the horse to gaze over the superb scenes we had 
just traversed; then, turning his head, I passed, without warning, through 
a cut in tlie razor-like summit of the ridge, and came with startling sud- 
denness upon tlie edge of a precipice falling 2000 feet, with the ocean 
directly below, but so far down that the roar of the surf reached the up- 
per air like tlie echo of voices long missed but still ringing faintly in the 
memory. The effect was precisely as if one were to open a door to step 
fi-om one room to another at the top of his house, and be arrested on the 
siU by finding himself stepping into space, and the half of his house pros- 
trate at his feet. Before us rose the rock of Penha d'Aguia, or Eagle's 
Eyry, a cube of volcanic stone high as Gibraltar, on all sides nearly 
j)erpendicnlar, and projecting into the sea, where three caHons (the Ri- 
beira Secco, the Ribeira Metade, and the Ribeira Frio) converge aud 
unite their torrent streams. On one side of the Penha is the village of 
Faial; on the other, Porto do Cruz — each on a small bay, almost inac- 
cessible, however, as a harbor, owing to the vast rollers which tumble 
in at all seasons of tlie yeai-. From Courtado Peak to Faial the zigzag 
road was paved with small triangular stones along the face of the uliff, 
but it was very narrow and frightfully steep; in fact, the steepest road 
in the world attempted on horseback, aud entirely unprotected by a para- 
pet Gradually picking our way down to Faial and across the stony bed 



of the three torrenta around tlie basis of the Peiilm d'Agiiia, we came to 
the rotuantiu village of Porto do Cniz, after clirnbiiig a bit of road so 
eteep and broken, it was only by sex'ere and constant application of the 
whip that the horse was kept on his fuel, while the rider leaned well for- 
ward to retain his eeat, and monieDtarily expected a dangerous full. 

From this village to tJie Lamoceiroa Pass was a steady, rapid, zigzag 
ascent of 2300 feet, bnt the rood was wider and in better order. A water- 
fall, flashing down the moiintain-eide near the road, added greatly to one 
of the moat magnificent prospects in Madeira. After gaining tlie Pass, 
we turned to the sonth side of the island, across the head of the valley 
of Macliico, descending into the green recessea of a glen njion whose hish 
grasses the Lotus-eaters might 
repose content, and di-eam yeare 
away, lulled by the carol of 
streams wandering nnder the 
rustling foliage 'of as]>en, lanrel, 
nnd cheatnut trees. Wo lunch- 
ed by a brook-side, and, climb- 
ing again, reached the elevated i 
table -land of the Santa Serra, 
overgrown with broom, and en- 
tirely ditfei-ent from the scenery I 
we had been traversing. After ' 
a while wo came again to deep 
ravines, and ascending and de- 
tcending, and deviously wend- 
ing,* tlie usual mode of travel n*.'*" aur *»!. rEi>*im. 
in Madeira, came to the village of Camacha, whore the charming villas 
I gaze on the ocean far below, through the branches of chestnut-groves. I 
afterward spent two months in Camacha, and can trntlifuUy recommend 
it as one of the most delightful summer residences in the world, and the 
11631*081 approach to an ideal paradise 1 have ever seeti. Farther on, 
Funuhal, gleaming like pearl in the slant rays of the eetting sun, burst on 
our view, thousands of feet below. At this point I found a sledge station, 
and daslied down to tlie city, over three miles, in fifteen minutes. 

Another excursion, oftener made than any other, because more acces- 
sible, is the trip to the Grande Curral. The last time I visited it I was 
en route to San Vincente, and as parts of the road to he traversed are un- 
it rapayrd n Juj^iid.— Uiiid, xaiji. 
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tra^'elled by Iiorsos, I took a hammock, Tbe hammock was etretched on 
a pole, and ehaded at tha head by a canopy. The ends of tlic pule rested 
obliquely on the shoulders of two stout bearers, who started off at a swing- 
ing pace between a walk and a trot, which was kept up most of the dis- 
tance to the Curral, not lees than ten miles, with a rest once in three miles 
at a vendti, when a pour Loire was expected and sQinetinies obtained. Tlie 
men showed little sign of fatigue, although, like all Madeira roads, this 
was always up and down sleep grades. Soon after leaving the limits of 
Funchal wo came in sight of the village of Catna do Lobns and Cabo Gi- 
rani, a vertical cliff 2185 feet high, bathing its feet in the sea waves. It is 
the loftiest sea cliff in tlie world. Leaving this on onr left, wo entered 
the Eslreito district, which is virtually the wine-growing district of Madei- 
ra, the slopes being densely covered with vines trained on trellises which 
often overarch the road. The little wine raised on the north side and at 
Porto Santo is of inferior quality, and is changed into brandy, which is 
mixed widi tlie best Madeira. The vine was tii-st introduced into the isl- 
and from Cyprus in 1425, and tlie red volcanic soil gave it a Havor which 
brought it into rapid repute. The Shakepearian student will remember 
Poins's allusion to it when he says to Falstaff, " Jack, how agrees the devil 
and thee about thy soul, that tliou soldcst him on G-ood-Friday last for 
a cup of niadeim!" Until 1852 this noble wine continued to sparkle on 
the board of tliose whose cellars contained the rarest wines. In that year 
tlie yield was about 20,000 pipes; then, without warning, a blight — a fun- 
gus on the plant and fruit, called tlie o'ideum Tuckeri — made its appear- 
ance, and in 1853 the yield fell to 100 pipes! This has continued tmlil 
within twelve j'ears. The suffering resulting from the sudden collapse of 
the wealth -bearing resonrcea of the island was beyond computation. Af- 
ter a while the cultivation of the sugar-cane restored a portion of Madeii-a's 
lost prosperity. Still later, a way was found of counteracting the spread 
of the blight, and partially resuming the pradnction of wine. This is 
done by blowing the powder of sulphur flowers over both vine and grapes, 
a very laborious process, as may be easily imagined. Madeira wiDe,j«ir 
excellence, is made from the mixture of grapes dark and white, and from 
a light claret color gradually pales into a topaz hue of surpa^ing richness. 
Four other sorts are also produced — Malmsey, Bual, Sercial, and Tints, 
all excellent. The first is too well known to require further mention; tlie 
last, fi-om the Burgundy grape, is a mild, red wine. 

From the Estreito district our hammock-bearers gayly swnng ns from 
height to height, under the shade of ancient chestnut forests. At noon 
we reached the edge of the woodland, and a few rods of steep climbing 



brought us suddenly to tlie brink uf a basin of appalling deptli. We 
etood on tlie edge of the Grande Curral das Freiras, and gazed upon one 
of tlio most sublime landscapes on the face of the globe. The form of 
the valley at one's suggests a crater, but geologists assure us that such is 
not its character. The bottom of the goi^ is 2500 feet above the sea- 
level, while the average height of its vei-tieal sides is over 3000 feet. At 
the Tiortli-(>!ist(;rii end ni'c iri-oiiiifd Riiivo, Torres, Sidrao, Canario, and Tor- 




rinbfts, rising nearly 4000 feet above the t<.irrent which courses along the 
bottom of the eaQon and slips away to the sea thrungh a cleft too narrow 
to permit of a road. The ragged ridges and needle-like pinnacles towered 
rosy-red against a sky of an azure far deeper than is seen in our climate. 
In the centre of the Curral, on a small green plateau, stands the white 
Church of Nostra Senhora de Lirramente, surrounded by the thatched 
roofs of a hamlet, api^aring at that depth like mites. Of less extent 
than the Yosemite, the Curral scarcely yields to that in actual grandeur. 
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There is the same abmptneas of precipice, the same impressive sublimity 
in tbe grouping of peaks, to produce, within a narrow compass, au over- 
powering effect; the massing of light and shade is perhaps superior, 
presenting contrasts of terrific strength as cliffs project into space rnddy 
as living ooals in tlie blaze of sunset, while the ravines recede into tin- 
fftthoinable depths of Tartarean mystery and gloom. The local coloring 
is also varied and ridi, affording tlie artist not only cAiaro-oscuro and 
form, but also color, the inuaical or emotional element in land8ca[>o. 

From this spot we proceeded somewhat over a mile farther, until we 
could look into the gorge of tlie Serra d'Agoa, which, in the form of a 
right angle, runs from the Ciirral to the eea, and is but little inferior to 
it in Bubliuiitj'. Winding along a narrow dike, which sepamtes the two 
gorges, we came to a place where the dividing rock was not over twen- 
ty feet wide. Ou either side was a chasin not less than 2000 feet deep. 
Among so many astonishing views it is difficult to select the tinest; but 
after surveying about every striking prospect in Madeira, I am inclined 
to think, excepting the view from Knivo, that this one is the most impres- 
sive ; and as few travellers ever go beyond tbe fii-st halt on the edge of the 
Cnriul, I most heartily advise them to push on a little farther, to tbe dike, 
and to tlie rock called "Boccha dos Inamorados," in spite of the remon. 
strances of the hammock-bearers. Skirting the perpendicular, streamy 
sides of Pico Gi'ande, we descended into the romantic recesses of the 
Serra d'Agoa, densely wooded with primeval foi-ests of tlie grotesque 
and dusky lU^ which is found only on this island and the Canaries. The 
forms and grouping of the castellated peaks, as seen from the venda, 
where we halted for affoa diente, is extraoi-dinarily lieautifnl. From hero 
we again scaled the ridge which separates the northern and southern sides, 
and, almost falling down the sleep slopes of the Pico das Freiras, plunged 
into the valley of San Vincente, the finest of the cultivated gorges of the 
island. It is of considerable length, and the sun had ab-eady robed the 
regular baations, 3000 feet high, of tlie eastern side of the valley, in golden 
liglit, and shrouded the walls of the Paul de Serra, 5000 feet high, on 
the opposite side, in purple gloom, as we passed from stream to streftin, 
and. amidst the mingled music of peasant-girla and cascades, arrived at 
tbe inn. The building stood on tbe edge of a natural terrace, in the cen- 
tre of a valley whose loveliness beggars all description. On three sides 
the closely grouped mountains enclosed this idyllic spot with a tremendous 
forest-clad wall crowned at one end by the pinnacle-like Pico das Fi-eims. 
soaring to a height of 6000 feet Numerous streams tripped their miisioal 
journey down tliis magical valley, while on the fourth side the ocean was 
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Been close at Iiaiid, through a gate-way in the mountain barrier, tuinliling 
for evermore on tlie beach with the ceaseless surf of the trade-winds, and 
diantiiig a thunderous monotone, sublime and seemingly as eternal as 
time. My room overlooked the mouiitahiG and the sea. The floor was 
covered with beana ejiread out to dry, but the sheets of the bed wei* clean 
and scented with rose leaves laid between them, reminding me of Izaalc 
Walton's Bleak Hall, where the linen was scented with lavender. But 
the landlord was half fool, lialf knave, and, like some men of that descrip- 
tion in other countries who get office, was also corregidor. His wife en- 
deavored, with well-meant politeness, to make np for what was lacking in 
the character of landlord and provisions. The latter consisted chiefly of 
chickens dressed np in various fashions, all equally tastelcse. Like most 
of the poultry served np to tourists in Madeira outside of Funchal, the 
chickens aforesaid had hardly learned to peep before they found them- 
selves in the sonp-tiireen. But the tea was good, as it generally is when 
prepared by the Portuguese. 

The next morning we were off for Seixal. Proceeding down the ^■al- 
ley of San Vincente, we reached the shore through a narrow passage be- 
tween lava ciiffs, and for a mile or two kept on a level with the sea ; tlien 
the road assumed another character. The northern coast of Madeira is 
for the most part a pei-pendiciilar cliff, divided here and there by ravines, 
and occasionally presenting a narrow shelf at the base. Nothing hke a 
sandy beach is anywhere to be seen. Until within ten years, Seixal conld 
only be reached by perilous goat-paths over the monntains, or by boats in 
Buuimer-time. But the road we passed over has been more recently hewn 
by pickaxe and gunpowder out of solid rock in the vertical face of the 
cliffs, at an average height of 150 feet above the sea, while the precipice 
towers many hundred feet above. The road we found wholly without a 
parapet, and rarely over Ave feet wide ; in some places, between tliree and 
four feet only. Occasionally we came to a water-fall having a plunge of 
1000 feet or more, and the road was then tunnelled under the cascade. 
I confess to an "awesome feeling" when we came to an angle in the 
road so abrupt that the ham mock- hearers stood on opposite sides, while 
the hammock actually, and without exaggeration, hung in mid-air over 
the fiurf which thundered far below. After that I concluded to get out 
and walk. Several fatal accidents ha\e occurred here. The road was 
iuterrnpted by the Ribeira do Inferno, a highly romantic gorge, and then 
continued of the same character several miles farther to Seixal. After 
lunching on the porch of the village church, which commands a glori- 
oue pi-osjiect of land and sea, we returned to San Vincente for tlie night. 
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and started next morning for Funclial by way of Ponta Delgada and 
Saiit' Anim, along the Bea. Much of the road on this day resembled tlie 
road to Seixal, never quite so narrow, however, and generally protected 
by a low parajjet, so that it is passable by horses ; but it is much liigher, 
aiid at Boa Ventura springs suddenly to the height of near 1000 feet, and 
one most have a cool head when lie looks over upon the ocean below. 

Another most delightful trip is to Callieta, the Rabajal {already al- 
luded to), .and Pouto Pai^o, at the western end of the island. One can 
make the excursion entirely by land ; but it is well, at least, to go one way 
by water, in order fully to realize the tremendous height of Cabo Giraiti, 
and to see some of the remarkable volcanic rocks of the southern coast 
One should, however, be careful to choose the weather, and have reliable 
boatmen, as it is impossible to land anywhere if it should blow fresh from 
the Bouthwai-d. At Ribeira lirava I was obliged to lodge in a peasant's 
liut ; but the view of the sunset from that spot toward Ponte de Sol ie 
well worth the sacrifice. On my return, with a rashness which cannot be 
recommended, I started from Calheta with the wind blowing from south- 
west, and a high surf rolling on the beach ; but we hoped the wind would 
moderate toward mid-day. It did exactly the opposite. There was noth- 
ing to be done but to run before it under a rag of canvas, the whole rug- 
ged coast everywhere presenting au unbroken line of raging breakers. 
The wind followed ns around into Funchal Bay, and it was with some 
difficulty we effected a landing. Bnt this was in March. I^ter in the 
season there is lees liability to southerly winds. 

Every day of my residence in Madeira inereaeed my enthusiasm for 
the inexhaustible variety, beauty, and grandeur of its scenery and the 
deliciousness of its climate. Four times have I visited it, once remain- 
ing there six months, and rambling over it and painting its landscapes at 
leisure ; and the more I reflect npon its scenery, the more do I feel tliat 
neither language nor pencil can exaggerate the natural attractions of tliis, 
the finest of the Atlantic isles. In climate Madeira may well be reck- 
oned among the leles of the Blest, for, in a word, 
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TO aBccnd this celebrated [leak liad long been my ambition, aa well as, 
more recently, to discover if tlie tiUinate and ecenei'y of tlie Quean of 
the Canai'ies were equal, not to say superior, to tliose of Madeim. I was 
glad to find the two itilaiida so different tbat comjiarison was unncces-sary, 
while I was, on the whole, not dieajs pointed by what I saw at Teiieriffe. 
Although on a far grander scale, it resembles Pico Island in the Azoi^es. 
lint the peak of the Western Islands, although but 7615 feet high, baa not 
only been seen one hundred and ten milea at sea by observation, but is 
often visible for half or two-tliirds that distance; while Teneriffe, 5000 feet 
more lofty, is rarely seen at a distance, especially from the north, owing to 




pecaliar atmospheric conditions, particularly after the trade-winds begin, in 
April. It was therefore almost useless for me to strain my eyes to discov- 
er it on the voyage, although the weather was fine, for the breezy idea of 
May were against me. But the light near Anaga Point was visible thirty 
miles out, and the fearfnily raffed and desolate volcanic peaks and cliffs 
of the son til -eastern coast were in plain sight close on the starboard beam 
as we rounded Anaga in the jiearly gray of dawn. Ere long Santa Cruz 
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appeared on tlie shore directly ahead, with the mountaiiis rising behind 
ill everascending scale, and at last tlie extreme suminit ui llie great cone 




called the Piton towered before lis, clearly cut af^inst the aziii-e of the sky. 
As the Bim arose, the yellow jMimice-etone and snow of the little i>eak as- 
sumed a rich roseate hue. The ^chiteness of the jieak gave to it and to 
the island ita name. Thener ife (tlie white raonntain) it was called by 
the aborigines of Las Palniaa, for eo it looked to them sixty-eiglit miles 
distant. The Piton is also called tlie Pico de Teydo, a corruption of 
Clieydc, tlie Gnanctie word for hell— a title whose appropriateness is at 
once apparent to one who ascends the peak. 

The harbor of Santa Cniz is only an open roadstead, whose sole pro- 
lection is the regiilai* character of the winds and climate, and the natnre 
of the aiichoi-age, which is so steep that a vosael cannot drag ashore, al- 
though she may be driven out to sea occasionally. But even when it is 
calm, the water of tlie [wrt is always more or less agitated by the heavy 
swell rolling in from the trade-winds blowing outeide. The landing-place 
is within an admirably constructed mole. It was here that Lwd Kelson 
made his attack on Santa Cniz, July 14th, 1794, losing an arm in the fight, 
but winning knighthood for his gallantly and skill. The traveller, on land- 
ing, is beset by two contrary emotions, caused by the exorbitant demands 
of the boatmen and the carters, and the immense and rather unwonted 
relief at finding no custom-house — no officials in dirty livery to turn the 
contents of his trunk inside out; that, in a word, although under tlie 
Spauisli yellow-and-scarlot flag, Santa Cruz is a free port 
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In 1852 this island, with tbose adjoining, obtained ])ermis3ion from 
the Home Govemuient to abolish all duties on f^ds entering the Cana- 
ries, provided that they made n\> any deficit that might result to the rov- 
eniioa of the crowii from tlie adoption of this measure. The commerce 
of the islands since then has been tolerably proeperons, and the impoi-ters 
have thriven on free trade; bnt lest the advocates of free trade should 
cite this as a proof of the tnitli of tlieir theories, it is only fair to add that 
the deticit in the national revenues has never been made up, and already 
amounts to millions, the possible collection of which is held over the peo- 
ple as a i-od of terror, while the taxes have been so increased in proportion 
by the Home Government as to cause much grumbling among the landed 
pTOpiietora and j>easantry. 

Tlie English hotel, 1 found, had Vieen recently closed for lack of pat> 
ronage. It was therefore with dread that I turned to the Spanish yo«rf« 
kept by Durvan, adjoining the captain-generars; but I was agreeably 
disappointed to find a comfortable aud well-sustained liQteh Santa Cruz 
is not the only place of that name i» the Spanish dominions. There are 
several in the Canaries alone, including two on the island of Teneriffc; 




but this one is the most important town of tlie group, numbering some 
16,000 inhabitants. Las Palmas, in Gran Canaria, contains a larger pop- 
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Illation, but it ia of loss relative consequonce. Santa Cruz (ie Teuerifle 
is regularly laid out on a gradual elope, flanked by very savage, volcanic 
precipices and ravines, wliich are not bo near, however, as to justify Ilurn- 
boldt'B statement that it lies nn- 
der a jjerpeiidicular wall of rock, 
unless bis words be accepted in 
a figurative sense. 

Lest tbe people should forget 
the name of their city, a massive 
marble cross stands at the head of 
the Plaza de la Constitucion, near 
the jetty. The Louses are often 
of only one story, and rarely more 
than two, tliough a partial third 
story 18 not uncounnon in the form 
of a tower surmounted by a ter- 
race. The roofs are flat, and offer 
a pleasant promenade in the cool 
..|- lite evening, The two-storied 
'hvL'llings are in the form of a hol- 
lii\>- sipiarc, in Eastern style. One 
would not suspect this from their 
appearance on the street From 
the outer door, which is always 
open until late at night, one passes through a passage, corresponding m 
length with the width of tlic rooms, to the inner door, which gives into 
tlie patio, or court, open to the sky, and frequently planted with bananas, 
orange -tpees, roses, and jessamines. Around t\\e patio on the ground-floor 
are Btore-i"ooms and ofiices. The family occupy the next floor, the rooms 
opening upon verandas overlooking the court. A cluster of small bells is 
attached to the inner door. When a visitor arrives, he pushes it open ; 
the bells sound the alarm, and a shrill voice answers above, "QnienF* 
(Who is it?) Should there be no bells, the visitor claps his hands. 

As in Las Pahnas, there are a number of the lower class who live in 
caves in the outskirts of the town. The Guanchee, or aborigines, were 
troglodytes. At Gmn Canaria remains of stone dwellings still exist; but 
the Guanches of Toneriffe seem to have been uniformly troglodytes, and 
the custom of turning tlie numerous air-vents, or caves, of this volcanic 
Boil into dwellings has not yet been quite abandoned. Some of tliera 
have been improved by face-walls and other " modera improvements," but 
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their essential diameter as cave-dwellings is nnchanged. The windows 
of all the Lyiises iii Teneriffe deserve eqiecial mention, A niasetve frame 
like a box fits into the aperture, but, unliiie an ordinary easement, projects 
some inches from the wall. The blinds are heavily panelled with square 
bevels, and in the lower half of each is a smaller blind swinging out from 
below. This is called the postigo, and plays a most important part in 
the nneventful hves of the inhabitants, especially the female portion of 
the community. Is any unwonted sound heard in the street, up go the 
poatiffos. Early in the day, women witli frowzy tresses and children just 
out of bed, scarcely awake and entirely unwashed, lean languidly on the 
BJIi and gaze at the passer-by behind tiie postiffol Later in the day the 
dark-eyed seflorita, her toilet completed, shoots dangerous glances from 
behind this convenient ambusli, and pcrhajis drops it suddenly just as one 
begins to realize the charms it coyly reveals. In the evening the lover 
converses with her, standing under the half-raisod blind of the magic 
jwsiiyo, while she, seated on the window-seat, leans her round arm on 
the sill, and listens to the passionate words he utters in low tones, ami 
j)erhape with her fan coquets with another admti-er across the street. 

The Plaza de Principe, in the centre of the town, is very pretty, en- 
closing a fountain, and embowered with plane and pepper trees. It is 
the great resort on fine evenings, and few others ever occnr. A band of 
music plays very tolerably, although the romantic guitar tinkling in the 
side streets is more in consonance with the hour and the clime. One is 
surprised to see so many lisiidsome 
ladies in so small a place. They in- 
variably wear that most graceful of 
all head -coverings, the mantilla, ei- 
ther black or white, and of lace or 
silk. The ladies of Teneriffe, having 
found a graceful costume for the 
head, are sensible enough to know 
when they are well off, and do not 
change it. Not until half-past eight 
does the band begin to play. It con- 
tinues until eleven, when the "se- 
renoe" take up the cry in turn. This 
is the humorous sobriquet applied to 
the night-watchmen or police, who every half-hour sing out, often very 
musically, '^Ave Maria purinima ,'" then they give the houi-, and end with 
"Sereno" (all serene). Hence the epithet; for so almost invariable is the 
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weather, it very rarely occurs tbat it is necessary for the watulnneii to 
alter the cry ; nud aometimea when it is actually Btormiug tliey etill, from 
habit, shout "Sereno/" 

But to linger long iu Santa Cruz when the valley of Orotava is yet 
unseeu and unexplored is uupardouable. Au excellent carriage-road con- 
nects the two places, and the distance is about twenty-five miles. The 
island itself is sixty miles long, and Orotava is on the northern coast I 
therefore started one tine morning for the valley Hiunboldt considei-ed 
the most sublime and beautiful landscape he had over seen. We began 
to ascend inuuediately toward the ridge at whose su mm it, 3000 feet above 
the sea, lies that quaint and 
sleepy old town, Laguna, of 
all drowsy places one of the 
most peaceful and somnolent. 
It was once the capital of 
the island. Wealth was in 
its borders. Marquises and 
counts dwelt there in consid- 
ei-able splendor. The ade- 
lantado, or lii-st viceroy, also 
reigued there, and hia palace, 
built over four hundred yeai-s 
ago, still remains. I3ut now 
the gi'RSS grows rank in the 
streets of I^aguna ; the house- 
leek is abundant, springing 
fi-om the mossy tiles of the 
dilapidated roofs and tlie 
crevices of the forsaken ja- 
lotigies. Stately gate-ways are 
walled up, and " the spider hath woven her web in the palaces of Afi'a- 
siab." Yet, owing to her exceptionally cool, moist climate, Laguna con- 
tinues a i-esort in summer for those who desire to exchange tlio parched 
air of Santa Cruz for a more bracing atmosphere. Even in summer mists 
and rain are not uncommon there, with abimdant breezes; while the charm- 
ing meadow-lands and intervales surrounded by sharp peaks commanding 
wonderful prospects over land and sea, in the midst of which the little 
city is situated, afiord a limitless variety of charming rambles. But, then, 
your true Canary Islander is not much of a rambler. A slight infnsion 
of Anglo-Saxon blood is essential to de\'clop the rambling propensity. 
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The peasants of Lagiina still retain one of the ancient costumes of the 
island. White diawere cover the whole leg ; over these breeches of bine 
cloth come down nearly to the knee, bound with a scarlet eoi-d, but so 
Blashed or ent away over tlie hips that the garment really consists of lit- 
tle more tliaii flaps iu front and behind, resembling ciiisaes of steel armor, 
Fiirmerly every village had its own costumes, some of them very pictur- 
esque; hot, exeejitiiig in the laore remote districts, like Cliasua and Icod, 
tliey are gradually passing away. Li some of the other islands many cu- 
rious garbs are still in common use. In Teneriffe the country-women in- 
variably wear a white cloth over the head and iieck, or a shawl extend- 
ing down the back, evidently to protect the spine from the sun ; over this 
a straw or felt hat ia also de rigueur. Tlie men of the lower classes wear 
a blanket cloak, that swells out in stiff and tinwieldy barrel-like rotundity, 
and is absui-d enough when the mercury is at eighty. The purchase of 
one of tliese cloaks is a matter of great importance, as certain qualities 
enter into its composition without which it is simply useless to offer it 
for sale over any counter in Teneiiffo. It must be white, white as snow, 
although immediately after purchasing it the wearer may perhaps fling it 
into the dirt, and it will never henceforivard be other than a dingy brown. 
It must have a blue stripe, with a narrower one of tlie same color ou 
each side near the lower edge; it must be of uniform thickness — a thin 
spot would ruin it— and the nap must run one way, and that downward, 
iu order to make it water-proof. These and other conditions are required 
by the Medo-Pereian inflexibility of public opinion among the i>easantry 
of Teneriffe. 

We passed many women carrying on their heads boxes containing 
the cochineal bug, which tliey bad bought in Santa Cruz, and were taking 
\a the north side to put on the plant. As ia generally known, the cochi- 
neal deposits its young on the leaf of the cactus. The mothers are laid 
in thin cambric bags, which are then wrapped around the plant and left 
on until the bug is deposited on the leaf. After reaching maturity the 
bugs are scraped off, and dried in an oven or in the air. Much of the 
island is covered with cactus, and two creps of cochineal are gathered 
in many places; but the beauty of the landscape is marred by the un- 
sightly fields of cactus bound with white rags. The cochineal, originally 
introduced from Mexico by an enterprising priest who suffered much per- 
secation from the peasants for injuring, as they supposed, a jilant whose 
prickly pear supplies them wilh a staple food, became a source of large 
profit at a time when the disease of the vines cut off the wine crop. But the 
discovery of aniline colors has greatly reduced the demand for cochineal, 
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deficiency that might result in the conimerco of the ielande is at pi'eeent 
partially mada up by an increasing prodnction of onions and potatoes, 
which are largely exported to the West Indies. The climate allows three 
crops of jwlatoea annnally. The cnltivation of the vino is also in a meas- 
ure reviving, and perhaps 3000 pipes of various sorts were made at the 
last vintage. The annual yield was formerly over 30,000 pipes. The best 
canary is, like moat wines of warm climates, strong. It has a rich golden 
hue and a fine fniity flavor, although inferior to old port or madeira. 

Tlio tig grows in TenerifEe abundantly, produoing several excellent 
varieties. During the season the trees are frequented by the capirote, 
which neatles in the dense shade, and feeding on the fruit, gains inspira- 
tion for the exquisite strains which the livelong day add the charm of 
melody to the loveliness that meets the eye at every turn. The notes of 
the capirote rival those of the mocking-bird and the nightingale in variety 
and richness, and it van be easily tamed and taught to imitate the notes 
of other birds; but tJiis modest, pearl-tinted little songster is so sensitive 
tliat all attempts to acclimate it in other countiies have failed. 



After leaving Lagiina we saw many palms, sometimes in diiatci-a; but, 
except at Saiitft Cniz, tliey do not produce dates tit to eat. They give an 
Oriental aspect to (lie laiidseaiie, which in heightened by the camele that 
one encoiuitei-a on tlie i-oad. But camels are Icbs employed in the island 
than formerly, and, like those of Laneerote, are scan^ely tame. It is not 
uncommon for tliem to charge furiously upon men, not even res[>ectirig 
their masters. I have heard that people have been killed in the Canaries 
by camels. This certainly belies tlie reputation for meekness that they 
have earned in Eastern lands. 

Our road beyond Lagima lay by the sea, or rather at a height of 2000 
or 3000 feet abo^e it, sometimes on the brow of a sloite approaching a 
precipice, or again separated fiom the deep-blue ocean below by a valley 
studded with hamlets. At noon we stopped at the village of Matanzaa 
to lunch and bait the horses. Matanza means "slaughter" in Spanish, 
and the name was given to the place in memory of the severest drubbing 
the Spaniards ever received, in proportion to the numbers engaged on each 
side. Jean de Betancourt, a Norman lord, having heard of the distant 
Canary Islands, and moved by the roving impulse inherited from his an- 
cestors, set out to visit and perhaps conijner them. Finding no French- 
men ready to accouipany 

him, he went to Spain, ---J=—f --- - - _' 

where he was joined by 
a cousin, who induced 
some Spanish adventur- 
ers to embark on the gal- 
leys of Betancourt, The 
history of the subsequent 
conquest by Betancourt 
and hia successors, and of 
the singular people they 
found and subdued in 
those islands, is full of ro- 
mance and interest. Lan- 
eerote was the fii-st island 
seized. Grand Canary 
was subjugated only af- 
ter seventy - seven yeai-s 
of heroic defense on the part of a people who were not destitute of some 
civilization, who displayed many mugnftnimons traits of character, and 
who yielded at last only when their king had been seized by treachery, 
. 9 
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not even visited until after all the other islands of the group had come 
uudcr tlie Spanish yoke. Tlieie are grounds for believing tliut the Fortn- 
niito Isles, with the exception of Teneriffe, were 
colonized by exiles of war, expelled from Bai'- 
bary in Uoinan times. Aside from traditions 
to tliis effect, there are many dialectic analogies 
between tlieir language and that of the Berbers, 
as well as resemblances in ciiistoms. But the 
natives of Teneriffe diffcr'ed so much in lan- 
guage and customs from those of the other isl- 
ands as to throw great doubt on tlieir origin. 
The colonizing of Teneriffe by such exiles may, 
however, have been secondary t<.> a pre\'ioua oe- 
cupaiiuu. In those primitive days eommimica- 
tion between the islands was rare, and it is even 
asserted that boats were nnknonii there. 

Some stones have recently been discovered 
in Ilicrru and Las Pahnas beating sculptured 
symbols sinn'lar to those found on the shores 
of Lake Superior. This has led M. Bertholet. 
tlic enthusiastic historiographer of the islands, 
to the conclusion tliat the first inhabitants of 
the Canaries and those of the great West were one in race. Although he 
has arrived at this i-eeult rather hastily, as it would seem, when one con- 
sidci's the universality of some of the ancient symbols, there is apparently 
some reason to urge further investigations of the subject. 

Only to the tribes of Teneriffe does the term Guanche apply, althongli 
often given to those of the other islands. The island was divided among 
nine chiefs or kings, and there was a complete o];ganization or feudal 
system, composed of a wealthy class, anil of serfs who took charge of the 
flockE, which formed the riches of the island. The code of laws, though 
unwritten, was well defined and strictly administered. One of the upper 
class who so far lowered himself as to milk a goat was degraded to vas- 
salage; but capital punishment was not allowed. Wars were common, 
chietly regai-ding boundaries. The weapons were elaborately carved, and 
the arrow and sjtear heads were made of obsidian. The food of all 
classes was generally gufio., a palatable mixture comjxiscd of wheat, com, 
or barley, roasted like coffee. It is afterward ground in hand-mills, 
and the fiour, mixed with water or milk, is then thoroughly kneaded in 
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a gnat-skin. This dish is ^till nlitioet tinivei-cial among tlic peasantry of 
Teiieiiffe. Tho Guatiches thank no cold water for half an hour after 
eating, to avoid injuring the teeth. After deatii the Giianche was eni- 
bahned and sewed iij) in a tanned goat-skin, and deixjsiled in one of 
the miincrouB caves with wliidi the island abounds. Fonr or five mutn- 
inics, one of ihem a printiese, another the remains of a ijuarnateme, 
or chief, of Tejde, in Gran Caiiana, aie preserved, with a few other 
Gnanche relics, spears, hand-mills, leather pitehers, and the like, in a 
small private miisetnn which I visited at Tacaronte. fint the mum- 
fniea have otherwise been wantonly destroyed wherever found by the 
peasantry, who regai-d them with snpei'stitious dread. Some were dis- 
covered in a cave at Santa Luuia while I was at Tenenffe, and were im- 
mediately broken up. There are mnmmies still known by tradition to 
exist in caves on the edges of precipices, esj^cially at Giiiniar, and inac- 
cessible unless one chooses tu he lowered a thousand feet by a ro[>e. Tlic 
bodies were thus let down and deposited on ledges in the cave mouth, 
where they probably remain to this 
day. 

In 1464, the S|Miniards, under 
Diego de Ilerrei-a, lord of Lance- 
rote, made a landing at Teiieriffe. 
They were peaceably received, and 
were permitted to remain and con- 
struct a fort. But the Spaniards 
having been guilty of a gross breach 
of faith, the honest Guanchea were 
so irritated that they arose and 
swept foit and garrison out of ex- 
istence. Naturally infuriated at the 
conduct of barbarians so simple as 
to be exasperated by mere perfidy, 
Alonzo de Lugo landed one thou- 
sand men, in 1493, and, as the na- 
tives were taken by surprise, was 
able to scour the land as far as Oro- 
tava. But the chief of that valley 
sent forwaiil three hundred men under his bi'other to waylay the Span- 
iards on their return, while he bestirred himself to rouse tlie rest of the 
island. At Matauzas, previously alluded to, the invaders were attacked, 
mid, although ai-med with mail and ari^nebuses, tliey were put to rente, los- 
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ing not less tlian six liuiidreil men in the battle, or rather slaiigliter. On 
wadiing tlie coast, Alonzo de Lngo was again attacked, anil lost one-fourth 
of his remaining force: ho thought fiimself happy to be able to re-em- 
bark with only three hunilreJ out of the thousand men with wliiuh he had 
landed a few daj-s previoiiBly. Nothing daunted, however, Alonzo de Lugo 
reappeared at Teiieriffe with a still larger force; and now the Giianches 
displayed a common sense rare in history. The leading chief of the island 
reasoned that, although he might be able to cope with the army just landed, 
it must be of little ultimate nee ; for aii enemy who, aftttr such a disastrous 
defeat, could so soon put a larger army into the field, must by sheer ireight 
of numbers gradually wear out the limited population of Tencnffe. The 
wisest plan, therefore, seemed to be to submit while it was still in their 
power to impose certain conditions, of course accepting Christianity, with- 
out doing which they would all have been roasted. By the indueuce of 
this king all the island was brought to submit to the Spaniards. Alonzo 
de Lngo became cuiela»tado,]aA\ ing a large posterity to traiisiuit his name, 
and the Guanuhes, instead of being exterminated, were absorbed into the 
Spanish race. But the jK'asant of the western part of the island still shows 
the lineaments of a race that peopled these islands before the Goth had 
issued from the North, or the Saracen from the South, to form, in Iberia, 
the present race of Spain. Until quite recently, Giianches of purely ab- 
original blood were still to bo found at Chasna. 

While we have been glancing briefly at the history of the conquest, 
the bony horses, three abreast, and woU-nigh devoured by the flies, which, 
it must be confessed, are sufficiently numerous to amount to a plague in 
Teucriffo, have carried us past Sansal, where the peak should bui-st on the 
sight, revealing its proportions as from no other part of the island. But 
the peak was concealed in dense layers of tlio trade-wind cloud, and con- 
tinued BO for ten days after my arrival. This sublime prospect was there- 
fure reserved for my return, as the final picture in a succession of raag- 
niticent scenes, which were revealed one by one, during my sojourn at 
Orotava. Could I have arranged everything with the purpose of pro- 
ducing the most effective impression, it could not have been better de- 
vised. Five hours brought ns to the valley of Orotava, although another 
hour or two was required to complete the journey to the fonda at the 
puerto, which could bo reached only on donkey or horse back. 

Sitnated 3(10 feet above the sea, Mrs. Tunibull's comfortable little 
Ifoarding-houso was perhaps too inconveniently located for transient vis- 
itoi-s; hut for tltose who, either for pleasure or health, desire to spend 
delicious days of poetic indolence gazing on the noble pros^>ect — the 
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iiioutitains and the vallev, itnd tlie sea that laslies tlic volcanic beach from 
age to age — a more admirable situation could scarcely liave been selected. 
As regards climate, the temperature at that height cannot be siirpaesed 
on this iinjMJi-fect planet of ours. Tlie trade-winds, which are hardly felt 
Jit the sea-level, there impart a reviving coolness to the air of raidsiimmer. 
Fifty-eight degrees Fahrenheit is the lowest the mei-ciiry falls in winter. 
From sixty-eight to seventy-two degrees is tlie avei-age height it reaches 
ill summer. In the puerfo below, the glass descends to sixty-four in the 
3 ill winter, and never rises above eightj'. Add to tliis that the cli- 




mate 18 dry— more so than that of the Bahamas or Madcim, both cele- 
brated resorts for invalids — and ibo winds moderate. Santa Cniz is gen- 
emlly too warm, although the heat is not so much excessive as steady; 
while Laguiia, to wlucli residents of the island i-esort in sninmcr for a 
more bracing air, is perhaps too damp and windy for invalids who come 
from abroad. Bnt Orotava seems to combine all that is desirable from a 
Banitary point of view for those who ai-e afflicted with pulmonary i 
plaints, rhenmatism, or nenralgia in its protean forms; also, perhaiis, for 
those wastitig away with that terrible malady, Bright's disease, if they can 
endure the voyage. 
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Tbe valley of Orotava is more projierly a &]ope timii a valley. Fitiin 
the crater of the Cafladas a central ridge, ealled the Ciimbre, runs to Lu- 
giiiift, where it is coiitiutied by a 
ridge of another formation run- 
ning to Anaga Point. From tliis 
ridye, where it meets the Cafla 
da», a magiiilicent bastion, called 
Mount Tigayga, stretches for sev- 
eral miles, like a Etupendous wall. 
on one eide of the slope, thrawing 
out into the valley buttresses of 
astoiiiehiiig grandeur, often near- 
ly vertical for thousands of feet. 
On the eastern side another moim- 
tain, nearly as sublime, boniids 
tli<' slojie. Between these two 
iti'rjil mountains the celebrated 
vitlley of Orotava rises by a very 
gradual but unbroken ascent from 
the coast until it reaches the cen- 
tral ridge, some TOOO feet above 
the sea. The shore sometimes 
terminates in abrupt precipices 
of lava and basalt, or in a i-oe.ky beach of sing, whitened for evermore 
by the surges of the hoarse Atlantic. Three miles from the coast lies 
Orotava, an ancient- looking town of perhaps COOO inhabitants. Hero are 
lionses quaint with dilapidation and a certain musty air of decayed splen- 
dor. It is still the residence of several Spanish families of title — counte, 
marquises, and dons of high and low degree. A church of some architect- 
ural merit, but incomplete, occupies a prominent position; and some of 
the gardens of the place ai-e stocked with exotics. 

1 observed here a very pretty custom, common in other towns of the 
island, but seen in its perfection at Orotava. On tbe fete-days of the 
Church the streets through which the pi-ocession passes are strewn with 
carpets of flowere. This is done by gathering the petals of various brill- 
iant flowers into separate baskets. A mould is laid on the pavement rep- 
resenting the pattern. In one compartment rose petals are dropped, in 
another marigold, in another violet, and sf) on. All the divisions having 
lieen filled with petals an inch deep, the mould is carefully removed, and 
a most beautiful painting appeal's, mugniticeiit as the richest of stained- 
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glass windows. Before private houses the ladies aotnetiinas assist in this 
pious and poetic ai't, which, as may he easily understood, would he iin- 
possihle ill a land where flowers are scarce ur where the winds are rude. 

In the garden of the Marquis of Saiisal stood what was (loiisidered on 
the highest anthority to be the oldest known tree in the world, tlie fainons 
dragon-tree of Orotava. Five thousand years was the least age that could 
be assigned to it. It was over eighty feet Iiigli, and of enonuous ch'cinn- 
fercnce, but had been rednued to a mere shell, although atill green at the 
top, and with a possibility of centnries yet before it. The marquis paid 
no heed to its decrepit condition, and the venerable patriareh was left 
without support. Eight 
years ago a luirrieaiie 
swept the island, and in 
that wild night, while 
the thniiders raged.while 
the winds screamed over 
houses iniroofed, while 
ships foundered with all 
on board, the old di'agon- l 
tree that had survived 
the fall of empires, and 
the earthquake - shocks 
and fiery torrents of 
volcanoes, at last went 
down. What relie-hunt- 
ers and fuel-seekers — 
with shame, be it said — 
have left of this patri- 
arch now lies a mere 
heap of red bark, and 
nothingmore. Thedrag- 
on-tree, so called from 
its red sap, formerly 
used as a dye, is com- 
mon in the Canary Isl- 
ands, and many very tine I 
specimens of it are to 
be seen there. 

Below tliG town is tlie celebrated botanic garden of Teneriffe, which 
would ho more preperly termed a gai-don of acclimation, threat hopes 
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of its nsefuhiesa were eiitertaiued ut iCe iiieeption; but a larger exjierieuce, 
and the extensive greenliouses put np more i-ecently in nortliein ulimcs, 
have to a degree ncutnilizod its vahte, altlioiigh it is still well tended by 
the intelhgeiit euperiuteudent, Mr. Wilpert. The Puerto de Orotava is a 
sleepy little plaee of about the same size as the villa, or upper town, bnt, 
on the whole, moi-e cheerful, and with a certain amusing assumption of 
thrift, not to say bustle, about it during the onion and potato season, when 
the diminutive mole is piled with tlie odoriferous bull)s, and the lightei« 
mw ont throngh the iiai'i-ow passage among the rocks, and ride over the 
heavy swell, upon which the ships pitch and rfill in a most uneasy m»ii- 
ner, mooi-ed by the stern as well as the bow, and with the bi'cakers often 
just under the quarter. The regularity of the winds makes accidents raro, 
but I should, notwithstanding, wish a ehip well insured if I were to send 
her to Orotava for a cargo of onions. The iiuml>er of crossBs at the poit, 
in shrines, on the house-avails, or over the gates, is rcnnirkable. 

Thi-ee miles to the westward of the port is tiie Val Taoro, a regular 
depression of the elope, but with a steeper incline. Hera is the straggling 
village of Realejo, very striking and picturesque. The women of tliis 
place are more fair and plump than most of the countrywomen of Tene- 
i-ifFo, because, some say, of the wonderful air of the locality, and otberE 
because of their Norman descent. In the small church attached to the con- 
vent of San Francisco there is a carved cedar roof, exquisitely beautiful. 

The flora of Teneriffe is said to be exceedingly rich ; this, however, 
must bo taken as implying variety in its botanic specimens rather tliau 
such a general luxuriance of verdme as is found in Madeira or Jamaica. 
The chestnut forests which once coveied the valley have l>eon largely cut 
down to make room for tlio culture of the cochineal; and the vestiges of 
volcanic action abounding on all sides in the form of streams of lava or 
slag, in dark-brewn cliffs and mounds, and uumorous walls and Imgo piles 
of lava stones, of which the fields have to be cleared before they uan be 
cultivated, together with long stretches of unsightly cactus or {loisonous 
euphorbia, sometimes give the landscape an air of desolation. But these 
features are soon forgotlen in the grander objects wliicli Orotava presents. 
To appreciate the valley of Orotava, one must give to it weeks and months 
of passive, reverent observation and reflection. It is not in the minute 
details, bnt in its general efiFect, that it should be regardedi like a painting 
executed broadly, and leaving tlie imt^inalive mind to supply the details. 
So viewed, the majestic slope of Orotava, encircled by the mountains and 
the sea, wearing on its bosom its cluster of beautiful towns, and robing 
itself in the vegetation of all climes, offei-s one of the must remarkable 
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landscapes on the globe, if not indeed the most ret nark able. Whether 
seen from luod Alto, on the brow of Tigavga, or fi'oni the opposite side, 
or from the beacli, or f lom the town, it eveiywhem o\ erwhelms one iiioi^e 
and more witli its niatchleBS magiiHiccticc and snbliinity. The last time 
I saw it from llie shore was at sunset. Not a clond obscured the vast 
amphitheatre before me. The upper heights wei* bathed in pur|ile. Be- 




yond Tigayga, far up in the blue, tlie white cone of t)ie peak towered in 
regal solitude, a wreath of golden elouds above its head, and seemingly 
ablaze in the ruddy glow of the sun dropping below the oeean's verge. 
Pnrplo shadows crept over the lower part of the slope niitil tliey grad- 
nally mantled the ridges of Tigayga and the Canadas. Ihit long after, 
like a star in the firmament, the extreme smnmit of the Pitun gleamed 
aloOQ ill the heavens. 
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From Orotava I made a trip to Icod, distant twenty miles to tlie west- 
ward. Tlie i-oad was remarkalile only for its rugged, not to eay danger- 
ous, character. We scaled tlie lower heights of Tigayga, and, passing the 
village of Gnanclie, reaehed Icod to- 
ward evening. The volcanic desola- 
tions thrangh whicli we liad picked 
onr way modemted somewhat as we 
approached the little place,and it was 
almost with surprise I found myself 
in a well-built, picCm-esqne town with 
eonsidei'able pretensions to beanty. 
The situation is certainly very fine. 
The view of the peak is the chief 
object of interest at Icod, and one 
who has never ascended it can ob- 
tain a better idea of the cono from 
Icod than from the valley of Oi-o- 
tava Tlieie is in the garden adjoiu- 
in<; thejinda, at Icod, the oldest and 
noblest dragon - ti-ee now known to 
exist. It is in exGellent condition, 
and can hardly be less tlian 3000 
yeai-s old. Another object of intei^ 
est is the cave of the GuaTiches, close 
to the town. A formidable snpply of pitch-pine fagots having been pre- 
pai'cd, I followed the guide thraugh a crevioo so low that one must enter 
it on his knees. The cave is long, narrow, and winding, generally from 
ten to fifteen feet high, but sometimes so low ihat we were forced to crawl. 
It is also so i-egnlar in its width as to seem like an artificial subterranean 
passage. After walking a third of a mile in darkness, a gleam of light 
was seen at last, and we reached the other end of the cave. Hera it 
widened to a moderate-sized hall, and remains of mummies were to be 
seen on tlie ground and in crevices in the wall. Although there were 
some dusky rays of light here, tiieie was no exit ; only a low aperture 
whcra the light came fiv>ni, which I was able to i-cach by creeping face to 
the ground. 1 put my head out and found myself directly over a lofty 
pi-ecipice, at the fixit of whicli the ocean dashed with unceasing roar. 
Burial-place more impressive could hai-dly be imagined. 

Three miles beyond Icod is Gnarachico, which once owned the finest 
harbor in tlic Canaries, and was a city of commemial iin[K)itanue. Bat 
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two centiiiiea ago the town was overwhelmed by volcanic eniptioiia and 
tlie port tilled up wiUi a torrent of lava. A little fishiug village now 
stands where the former port was. Guaiiuhc waa written on the face of 
most of the peasuiits I saw in that district. On Corpus Chrieti Day they 
were all out, and I had a good ouportnnity of ohserving thorn. It may 
be added that tUeyoiida at leod in very uonifortable, and visitors are not 
badly entertained. The retnru by a lower road along the uoast, throngh 
the villages of Santa Caterina, I^ nanibia, and San Juan de la Kamhla, 
was very pleasing. The read, altliungh very rongh and stony, offers many 
striking views and objects of interest. 

Before leaving Orotava I ascended the peak of Tcyde. It was toward 
the last of May, but slill somewhat earlier than it is nsnally attempted, 
and mine was, therefore, the fii'st ascent of the eeasoii. The number who 
go np tlie peak dnring the year ia always very limited, jjerhajis a dozen, 
and generally they are travellers freni abroad, who come there expressly 
fur that pnrpose. The difficulty of the nndertaking and lack of enter- 
prise deter most of tlie residents frein trying iL Tlie muleteer and 
guide were my only companions. We 
started at five in tlie morning. My 
mule, when I mouiiteil liiin, acted in 
a manner that aroused grave snspi- 
uiouB ta to his character, and his sub- 
sequent conduct dnring this and the 
following day confirmed my suspi- 
cions. The snmpter-muie generally 
comported himself with prepriety. 
Not only the mules, but also the 
horses of TenerifEe, bear a very bad 
reputation. We passed through Re- 
alejo up t!ie Val Taom, and for sev- 
eral thousand feet the as<«nt was 
moderate, although the i-oad B*Min do- 
generated into a reugh bridle-patli. 
At a height of 3000 feet we entered 
the stratum of trade -wind cloud, 
which continued to conceal all ob- 
jects from view except those in tlio 

immediate vicinity, and at the same time tempered the heat of the sun. 
This continued np to nearly 6000 feet altove the sea, when we suddenly 
emerged and saw tlie vast sheet of cloud spread like a snowy table-land 
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between the isiaiiti and the offing. The entire absents of rnnniiig streams, 
and the perfect stilhicaa of the air— luidisturbed by the musie of wood- 
land water-falls or any other appreciable sound, except now and then the 
Voices of |)eaaants descending the nionntaiii under their loads of brush- 
wood — became very noticeable soon after we left Reatejo, 

Five thousand feet up, we left behind all traces of vegetation except 
gra^s and ferns. Tiie ferns kept ue cooipauy until we reached the Btratnm 
of lieathei', as it may 1^ called. Aftei' a while the heather became scarce, 
and the retama began to appear, until, at a heiglit of 7000 feet, nothing 
green was to be seen but tufts of retama. The retama is a g|)ectca of 
broom ]>eculiar to the Canary Islatidn ; that of Teneiiffe is, again, a dis- 
tinct kind, found nowhere else, and never there below 6000 feet above the 
sea. It reminds one alternately of the yew and tlie cedar, reaching a very 
good size sometimes, although diminishing in growth as one ascends the 
mountain. In snmmer it is covered with clustere of white flowers. 

The approach to the Cafiadas grew more and mope rugged and stenle. 
Puniice-stoue, volcanic i-ouks, and lava towers liecanie more frequent, until 
we finally scaled tlie slo|^ie which Seemed to keep us still within sight and 
sound and reach of life, and entered the vast crater called the CaSadas, 
on the eastern side, wliei-e its sides ai-o most broken. The formation of 
the [Kiak now for the first time became clear and intelligible to nie. We 
found oui'sclves on tlie floor of a crater ten miles iii diameter, thirt}' miles 
in circumference, circular, bat slightly elliptical, in shape. This floor le 
covered with yellow pumice-stone, generally level, with here and there a 
modei-ate depression, and resembling in barrenness, atmospheric dryness, 
and concentration of heat a section of the Desert of Sahara. Around it 
rise tlie sides of the ci"ater, snfKcienlly bold to convey the idea of a sur- 
rounding wall, sometimes springing aloft in splintered pei-jrendicular [leaks 
2000 feet high; the loftiest of tiieni is named GuBJam. The soft purple 
hues of these crater walls and battlements, contrasted with the sea of glar- 
ing pumice-stone, was very beautiful. Near the centre of the CaQadas the 
great cone swells abruptly with a dome-like outline, suggesting in its pro- 
portions the ])eouliar curve of the cnjKila of St. Sophia, although ceitainly 
more steep as seen from some points. The great dome is supported on 
the east side by the Montafla Blanca, a huge mound covered with pumics- 
stone, rising like a buttress from the Cafiadas. Vast cataracts of browa 
and black lava, solidified into [wrmanent forms, corriifjate the sides of the 
jieak. The peak or dome rises ovei' 4000 feet above the Cafiadas, and 
terminates in another crater, called tlie Kamblcta. Out of the Kambleta 
the little i>cak of Teyde.or the Piton, 000 feet higher, conical, 
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an angle excessively steep, termiiintiiig in a point and a thiid diniiinitive 
crater, abo\e wliich we discerned very distinctly, against tlie blue sky, 
tlttn coliiinnB of white vapor shootiug up with an nncCrtain motion, hke 
tongues of white flame fi-om a smouldering fire. 

Such was the scene l>eforc us as we entered the Cafladas, majestic, 
solitarj', desolate, beyond the power of language to describe. It seemed 
best, before going farther, to fortify oui-selvea for the additional labors of 
tlie day with a substantial hindi; and in the abseni* of otiier shade we 
took shelter in the shadow of one of the great rocks whieh strew the Cafla- 
das — a mystery to scientltic ej:perts, altliough nothing seemed plainer to 




me tlmn that they must have i-olled down from the lava torrents on tlie 
slope of the jieak. 

A long and hot, but not tedious, ride over tiie CaHadas and the Mon- 
tana Blanca at length brought us to tiie foot of the peak, and to a seri- 
ous consideration of the task yet to be nccouiplished. Rugged Plutonian 
ridges of black lava, warmed liere and there i>y brown slag or gleaming 
in the sun like glass, whore a mass, breaking off, had loft a smooth snrface, 
rose aiiovo na like some Titanic fortress. A very sevei-e climb brought 
na to the Estancia de los Ingleses, over 10,000 feet above the sea. Here 
are some rocks so cinstei-ed as to afford a shelter, so that it is generally 
the spot where traveller halt for tlie nigliL It has been called after 
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the Eiiglisli, because they fiiniiBli tlie largest miinbcr of visitoi-s.to the 
peak. 

Ab daylight was yet abuiidatit, I concluded to ahridj^e tbe labora ot 
the luorruw b; ascending a tliousaiid feet liigher and spcndiiig the night 
at Alta VUta, a plateau two or tliree acres in extent, occupied by Froiee- 
Huv Piazzi Smyth when engaged in taking astronomical observations at 
Teneriffe, in 1H56. He spent several weeks on Guajara, and then removed 
to Alta Vista, where be pui'siied his labors for a month. The numerous 
cui'^is of attendants at liis disposal enabled him to erect two little huts 
there; but few vesligea of these now remain to indicate tliat human beings 
evci- occnpied that lonely height. The relamu, which had been growing 
more and more scaice, ceased, together with all other signs of vegetation, 
soon after we left the Kstauiiia, and we were obliged to carry up bits of 
dry rela?na to our halting-plBce for the fire, which was indispensable. A 
fragment of one of Professor Smyth's walls afforded a paitial shelter; on 
the other side a black mass of slag contribuied ils aid, but roof, of conrsc, 
there was none. The lire was soon going, but the water the muleteers 
had brought was so mnddy that we should have been poorly off for tea if 
there liad not been a bank of snow within a dozen feet of the fire. With 
melted Biiow a delicious cup of tea was brewed very soon, but it was 
noticeable how rapidly it cooled at that height. 

Below us lay tbe yellow floor of the Canadas ; beyond that, llie stra- 
tum of trade-wind clouds; anil below these, the sea fading into the sky. 
Around lis circled masses of lava presenting an astonishing, singularly 
grotesque variety of form; liem a ridge of Moorish batllementa ; tlierc 
a gigantic goat, standing against the sky as if startled and on the alert; 
then it seemed to be a dragon or a griffin sculptnred out of lava that 
met the eve. As the view was unobstrncted towai-d the east, we saw the 
shadow of the peak thTOwn across the sea at sunset, and i-eaching up to- 
ward the zenith as the sun declined. The color of the shadow was of the 
most exquisite pniitle. delicate and elusive at the edges, but at the same 
time very impressive. Twilight was soon over, and the full moon sud- 
denly appeared. A low wind fram the eastward now began to blow, in- 
creasing until it became a gale, boisterens and gusty, the blasts coming 
Bomctimes from every qwarter at once, as it seemed to us. This wind con- 
tinued all night, intensely searching and violent. The muleteers tended 
the fire, and bent over it wrapped in their huge mantles. Two blankets, 
two coals and an overcoat, two paire of pantaloons, and a cai-pot under 
and over me were insufficient to drive away the sensation of cold, and I 
elept not a wink all night. Soon after 3 a.m. we took some tea, and by 
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the ligiit of a lantern etarteil fur the Biiinmit. We entered iiiiuiediately 
on tlje Malpays, uLich can only be deeci-ibed as a iiiaHs of lava blocks, 
from one to twenty feet long, but geueially not above five feet Etjiiai'e, 
of all shapes, heaped together like ice hiinjmoeks in the most iuuonceiva- 
ble manner. Often there were cavities between them, into winch one 
miglit easily fall sevej-al feet The stones were piled one over the other 
to an unknown depth, and great caution was required in springing over 
iJiern, cspccialty witli only the dim glimmer of a lantern to guide ua. 
After climbing up a thonsand feet over this volcanic debris, we came 
agttiii in sight of tlie little peak, and, passing sonic vents, through which 
issued jets of vapor, emerged on the liainbleta, or second crater, which 
is covered with pumice-stone. We were soon across this, and grappled 
with the Piton, which is not less steep than the largest of the Pyi-amids, 
Intt probably contuine twice the number of cubic feet. It is about 60U 
feet ill heiglit, chiefly of pumice-stone, with bits of rock projecting hero 
and there, and serving as resting-places for the climber. When we were 
imlf-way up, the siui burst suddenly above tlie sea, apparently out of in- 
stead of beyond it. The variety and beauty of the tints in the lower sky 
at the time were very remarkahle. The peculiar golden - yellow glow 
thrown by the sun on the tiade-wind clouds direutly under it, which lasted 
for two houi-e, was such as I have seen under no other circnnistanecs, nor 
does it appear to have been observed by other travellers. 

Tills part of the ascent was very fatiguing. Humboldt said that Tene- 
riffe was, with the exception of Jurullo, in Mexico, tlie most difficult moun- 
tain he had ever ascentled. He did not exaggerate the difficulties. Pro- 
fessor Smyth rather takes iiim to task for this statement, mireasonably, as I 
think, for the professor did not himself undertake It until he had seasoned 
his lungs to the rarefied air on Guajara for six weeks. lie then spent 
some days at Alta Vista; and after a capital night's rest, without having 
wasted his energies on the previous day In climbing, went up to the Ram- 
bicta. There he ate a hearty breakfast before attempting the little peak. 
Mild therl, after ail this preparation and training, he undertakes to assure 
lis that Humboldt, a veteran mountain climber, overestimated tho'difficul- 
ties of Teneriffe. 

While we were still over one hundred feet frem the summit, a gust of 
wind snddeiily wafted the fumes of sulphur so strongly from the crater 
tiiat for a moment I was almost overcome by it; but as we neared the 
top, the oppression grew le&s^a phenomenon I find it dlffieult to explain. 
The ci-ater wliicli iitly terminates the celebratod peak of Teneriffe is i>er- 
haps seventy yards in diameter, with a rim abrupt and sharp, but I'atlier 
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lower on tlie western side. It ain^ara to be gradually filling up. Pro- 
fessor Sinjlh, twenty years ago, observed that it was more shallow tlian as 
described by Humboldt or Van Buck, and the floor seems now still more 
elevated; I say elevated, for that must be the pi-ocess, since, there is noth- 
ing from outside to aueoniit for the decreasing depth. The different tints 
of the stones in or on the edge of the crater are varied and l>eantifiil; 
but the prevailing colors which strike the eye are the straw-yellow and 
pale-gi-een of the sidphur, which lies in separate masses, or covere the 
rocks with nioiat snlphnr crystals. Vapor constantly arose from the bot- 
tom of the crater, and the soil was warm, 
althongh a little enow still lingered in tho 
crevices. The wind was keen nnd violent. 
The sky above was nnclonded, and of a 
deep azure. This intense hue of the heav- 
ens has been tho subject of philosophical 
speculation ; but it was not as dark and 
opaque as I have repeatedly seen it at fhe 
top of Pico Ruivo, and other njountains of 
Madeira, whicli have only half the altilnde 
of Teiieriffe. Several thonsand feet below 
ns the iniiienotrable curtain of trade-wind 
ilond was spread like a frozen land at the 
[luie, and like the sea dovetailing with the 
Ihik), filling every bay and inlet, and dash- 
ing snrf-like against the cliffs, yet calm 
nnd noiseless, altering its forms so slowly 
aa to be imperceptible. The higher ridges 
towered above it like islands, while here 
■**'"" or ru«»i ^^^^j there slopes eonid be seen below it, 

but veiled in a dark pnrplo gl(Kim that eeemod to isolate them from the 
re«t of tlic world forever. Beyond this cloud-laud arose the edge of the 
ocean, joining the sky by an invisible line. Tiie trade- wind Caused a 
haze, which concealed several of tlie Fortunate Isles; but Grand Canary, 
Ilierro, Gomera, and Iji Palma, with its astonishing outline, containing tlie 
deepest crater on tho face of the ghibe, were quite distincL The extent 
of ocean visible from the Peak of Toncriffe is nearly 300 miles in diam- 
eter in Tery clear weather, or about 900 miles in circumference. In win- 
ter, when other winds prevail, the whole gmup is distinctly seen ; but few 
have ever cared to ascend tho Peak when deep snows envelop it with 
almost arctic austerity. 
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On returning over the Malpays, we stopped to examine the ice-cave, 
where, alone on the mountain, snow and water can be found at all times 
of the year. It would seem to be a sort of vent, or air-bubble, in the lava, 
made when it was at its hottest. On reaching our bivouac, we breakfasted 
88 well as the circumstances would allow, and then packed up the "traps" 
and prepared to go. But the unexpected conduct of the mules delayed 
us for nearly two hours, incredible as it may appear. Three times my 
mule kicked off his saddle, which, after the girths were torn to pieces, was 
with great difficulty made fast by a bit of rope. To mount the brute was 
about as difficult as to saddle him. The sumpter-mule also astonished us 
by suddenly laying back his ears, throwing up his heels with a snort that 
was quite satanic in its tone, and, without the slightest provocation, flinging 
the basket of crockery and provisions over his liead. Plates, bottles, and 
cups were demolished in the general wreck. In order to mount, I had to 
approach my mule from his head, and seize my chance when lie seemed 
exhausted with his diabolical efforts. He might have repeatedly flung 
me a thousand feet in the air as we descended the precipices of Tigay- 
ga, and effectually prevented the writing of this veracious record. As 
he did not thus take advantage of me when I was on his back, it is only 
fair to suppose he had a little conscience left, and he should have the 
benefit of the doubt, since I finally succeeded in reaching Orotava with- 
out further mishap than a face burned almost beyond recognition by the 
winds of the Peak and the scorching sun of the Canadas.* 

10 
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CHAPTER Vir. 
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EARLY in Augnst, I took passage in the little English brig -schooner 
Clara, for Sl Johns, Newfoinidlaiid. It was a pleasant morning 
when wo east off from Long Wharf, and dropped downi the harbor be- 
fore a light breeze, wfiich gradually fanned the deeply laden craft ont- 
aide of Boston Light. The wind freshened, and everything promised fair 
until after nightfall, when the heavy curtain of gloom whidi overhung 
tlie laud behind ue, from wheueo issued ouiinons flashes, and the low growl 
of distant thunder indicated a severe storm travelling along the shore. 
It was evident after a while, from tlie increasing vividness of the light- 
ning and the mist that was eueircling us, that we were not to escape a 
touch of the storm. About midnight the wind struck ns with the force 
of a heavy squall from the sonth-weat. The storm was moving in a circlc. 
We were now past Cape Cod ; so the brig ran for an honr under easy sail 
before the gale, when, finding the wind likely to hold, Captain Byrnes 
hove to under close-reefed foretop-saij, and fore and main staysails. The 
sea was rising fast; but the Clara rode like a duck, dry and easy on the 
seething waters, and about sunrise the force of the gale blew itself out. 
An observation at noon showed ns to have been driven, by wind and cur- 
rents combined, to tho south of tho " Georges." All sail was now made, 
and I then had an opportunity to take a qiiiet survey of the ship's com- 
l«ny. 

AH on board were natives of Kewfonndland, excepting tho captain, 
who was a native of Dubhn ; a Prussian before the mast — the best sailor 
on board; and the writer; and all, with two exceptions, were of Irish 
descent, and good " Romans." I shared the diminutive cabin with fonr 
seal-huntei-a and sailors, who had turned junk-dcalers for the nonce, and 
had just dis{M)sed of a cargo of jimk in Boston, and were returning with 
an assorted cargo, part of wliicli — a deck-load of apples — contributed to- 
ward making tbe brig roll hard, and so overcrowded the deck that it was 
a ticklish operation passing fore and aft iu had weather to shorten sail, 
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when bliKika and sheets were snapitiiig furiously, and she was laying her 
Bcuppere under. A young mechanic, with hia wife and another young 
woman, completed the list o£ Jiret-clasa paBsengei-a. The young wife was 
very pretty, bnt she had a temper rougher than a 'file, and a sea-voyage 
did not improve it. To say that the accommodatiotis were of the most 
limited and primitive character, and that tlie fare was far inferior to 



what is furnished to seamen in the forecastle of American ehi{)s, ia no 
exaggeration. Salt junk of the very worst description, and pilot-bread 
highly seasoned with the flavor of the kerosene oil and tar in the run, 
formed our diet, with a few jxitatoes, which soon gave out, and some to- 
matoes, intended for the owner, bnt served ont to us in small rations as 
fast as they decayed. The unfailing good-hninor of Captain Byrnes, whose 
broad face presided beuignantly at tlie table which he and the owner had 
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conepircd to fiirniah bo meagrely, and the Attic salt and Ii'isli wit of ihe 
jmik-dealera, were of Boine avail in covering tlie delicieiicies of the C'lara^s 
locket's. Notliiitg coiiUl exceed the garriiloiisness of these worthy island- 
era; and only the flashes of genuine humor aud wit which enlivened tbeii- 
talk made their everlasting cliatter endurable. Early and late they main- 
tained tlie wordy Donnyhrook, the endless diecnssions on qnestions eitg- 
gested by their own expeiienee regarding salvage, invoices, tlie rights of 
ships as earners, qnirke of marine law, the treatment of wives, and the 
like — all stale and prosy enongh, but .rendered novel by tlio animation, 
earnestness, dogmatism, aud occasional shrewdness displayed, and the 
strongly marked individuality of tlie speakei-s. The debates were always 
spiced by the sallies of Johnnie Feene, who, though usually on tlie wrong 
side of an argument, often, by a neat rejiartee, threw unexpected confiiBioii 
into the ranks of the opposition. Amidst a luunlier of pithy sentiments 
which passed at random from one side to the other, two or three stnick 
me as meaning more than, perhaps, the speakers themselves realized at the 
time. Said one of the disputants, "Ay, but reineniliei", sur, that New- 
foundland is two einturies behind the times;" a strange admission from 
an old sea-dog, and a lioman Catholic at tliat, who boasted elsewhere of 
the influence of Ifonmnism on the island. 

Another said, " Maybe ye'ro right, but thin there's a great difference be- 
tween justice and law." So thei* is, my man, thought I ; and bad hick tu 
tlieni that have wrought this divorce between right and intellectual might! 

A third, in reply to the observation, " Slinre, but ivery man dcfere to 
hifl own opinion " replied, "And of cooi-se; for ivery man's mind is a king- 
dom to him," Now, liere was a man who could not he accused of ever 
having read "Perey's Rcliques," or any extracts therefrom, giving utter- 
ance to this idea in woi'ds almost identical with the tii'st line of the beau- 
tiful piece well known to all lovers of English poetry, "My mind to me 
a kingdom is." The fact is, that the same thoughts in similar languid 
often occur to different minds without collusion, in different ages and 
conntrios; and what critics who have not studied their own or otlieiV 
mental pliasea choose to stigmatize as plagiarism, is of much less fretjuent 
occurrence than they represent. Indeed, I am inclined to think that very 
often this charge is made simply that the critic may display his own ac- 
quaintance with the passage he cites, in proof of the charges so lightly 
adduced by his ofliciuus ])en. 

But if there was one topic more discussed by tliese junk plillusophera . 
than another, it was the supernatural. Bushnell would have found Uiem 
in full accord as to the reality of the supernatural and its relation to nat- 
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lire; ami Roliert Dale Owcii's "Foot-falls on tlic Boiiiidury of Anotlier 
World" contaiiiB notliing more startling than tiie weird, mystericiis yams 
which were nightly told from actual personal experience iu tlie little 
crowded cabin of the Clara. ; told, too, in earnest tone to listeners who 
heard with bated bi-eath, and, on occasion, corroborated the truth of the 
most impossible incidents. By attending with becoming gravity and an 
air of implicit faith, which, aooth to tell, ahnost tiii-ned sometimes into 
nctnal belief, I was permitted to hear the story of many a rare adveutiire 
or encoimter with the powere of darkness. 

As I listened one night by the smoky lantern, with the gravity of a 
tliorongb believer, the captain asked me in a whisi.«;r \\<>w I could keep 




such a sober face, for he knew I did not believe a word that was said, and 
he did not believe more than half of it himself. 

"Ah ! bnt don't you see," 1 replied, " that if I were to laugh, or appear 
incredulous, it would ehuttJiem right up? And I like to hear a good yarn 
as well as any man." 

Oni) of the narrators liad fought an hour with the Irody of a deceased 
friend ; another had Ijeen stopped on the public road to Waterford Bridge 
by a "siwrrit" in the shape of a black dog; another had lieon within an 
ace of recovering hidden "threasnre" from a foundered frigate; while a 
fonrth had assisted iu drawing "an irron cliist of threasin-e" to the water's 
edge, when the ghost of a man, who had been killed and buried with it to 
keep watcli over it, suddenly apiwared. and. giving him a blow in the face, 
apiiilcd the eliest away, nevermore to be seen by mortal eye. 
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Johnnie Feone, of uoiii-Be, had bis quota of mfttvels to relate, all of 
them eufficiently entertaining. One of Iiis Bturies recounted the experi- 
ence of a friend who, four years previously, had left his family starving 
at Bay of Bulls village, and gone to St. Johns iu Bcarch of employment. 
Failing of this, he started for home, and was met after nightfall by a 
black dog, who addressed him, and theu assuming human shape, informed 
him that he was an ent-haiited person fixed by a spell in a subterranean 
ua^'ern near the Bay of Bulk, and that his endmntment could only be 
abated by the entrance of s<^jme one sufficiently bold to brave the guar- 
dians of llie cave and carry thence the ricbcs it contained. 

Overjoyed at the suggestion, the fisherman gladly volunteered to accom- 
pany tJie enchanted stranger, wlio accordingly introduced hiin to a b«1»- 
terranean hall, vast, and gorgeous with Oriental magnificence, where tlie 
wealth of the Indies lay apparently at liis disposal, luid he had it in hie 
power not only to relieve the jwverty of his condition, but also to become 
the most opulent of Queen " Victlioria's" subjects. But suddenly he was 
assailed by a troop of unwholcsomo ghouls, who so disturlwd bis resolu- 
tion that he fled to the u))per air, renouncing possession of tlie riches in 
his grasp, and leaving the enchanted man enchanted there forever. 

Very naturally, I was led to conclude that a more behaunted, be- 
witched, and ghost-ridden country nowhere exists than tliis same New- 
foundland, which seemed to be an outlying station of Pandemonium, as 
full of hidden treasures as the old haunts of Captain Kidd, as beset with 
enchantments ss the brain of Don Qui.\otc, as packed with ill-omened 
Bpirits as Atloway Kirk. The imagination of these prosaic, storm-beaten 
old fishermen of Labrador teems with the feverish fancies of a nervous 
child. The black dog figures in most of their legends, and is evidently 
the iefc noir of the Newfoundland ic imagination. 

But all this time we were sailing toward our destination slowly, but 
steadily. The dashing tide-rips indicated tliat we were on the "Georges." 
" tlie graveyard of Cape Ann," as those shoals are rightly regarded, and 
the tishing-Bchooners dotting tho ofiing showed we were on the fishing- 
grounds. It is very strange that no light-ship has ever been stationed on 
these dangerous shoals: many a ship must iiave met her fate on Cultiva- 
tor's Ledge, where the depth is but three feet at mean low tide. It is not 
too late for Government to put lip a beacon there, and thus mitigate tlie 
perils of one of the sailor's worst foes, A south-wester took ns toward 
Sable Island, but the currents seemed to combine with calms to Bet us 
nearer a direct line with that island than was comfoilable. Somehow the 
brig failed to make the desired northing, and two successive observations 
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did uot allay the diffieiilty. It hapj>ened about tliis time that I took a 
trick at the wheel. We were nmning with the wind just abaft of the star- 
hoard quai-ter, and I notiucd that the vcGsel, being too ranch by tlie head 
and carrying too weather a helm, from the pressure of her large main-sail, 
"griped" — that is, had a tendency to fly into tlie wind — whiuh ratlier aided 
in giving lis a drift to starboard. On informing the captain of this, he 
immediately took in the main-sail and gaff-topsail, and kept the vessel away 
two points. The next observation indicated a very deeided improvement 
in the ship's course, and on the following day we had the satisfaction of 
seeing in the southern horizon the low globular clouds called wool-packs, 
whiiJi in clear weather hang over the island and show whero it lies when 
too distant to be visible. 




Sable Island is the bugbear of the mariners coasting in its vicinity. 
It is so low that it cannot be descried nntil close at hand; and is besides 
enveloped in dense fogs half the time, and so beset with swift tides aod 
cnrrenls as to make it a very treacherous spot. Simply a sand-hank scarce 
elevatfid above the ocean level, its sands are constantly shifting and alter- 
ing its shape; so easily, in fact, are its sands blown to and fro, that ship- 
masters who are wrecked there are recommended to make no effort tx> 
escape, as the sand will at once begin to gather aronnd the grounded ves- 
sel and form a breakwater that ^dll enable the ci'ew to escape at their 
leisure. So soft and yielding is the beach that, some years ago, on a quiet 
moonlight night, a vessel went ashore there so easily that none of tlie crew 
were aware when it happened; the watch were asleep. including the man 
at the wheel ; the captain was in hie bunk. And there she lay until day- 
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light ; tlien the master went on de«k, and behold I Iiis vessel was hopelessly 
aground on Sable Island ! He afleiward received another ship, but con- 
trived to leave her ribs ftlso bleaching on the same unlucky spot, and it is 
almost needless to gay was not again intrueled with a command. The 
island is inhabited only by a corps of Government wreckers, who commti- 
iiicate with the main-land once a month, and two or three hundred wild 
ponies, bred from a stock wrecked there in colonial times. 

From Sable Island we beat up abreast of Canso, and made Scatari 
Light, at the extreme eastern end of Cape Breton, on tlie tenth evening, 
I,oiiisbnrg, or what grass-covered moimds remain of that once famous for- 
ti-ess, lay liidden in the gloom to leeward, even its light being invisible. 
The Hght-keeper liad probably gone off to a dance. It was a black night, 
and impleasantly calm considering the proximity of the sliore, and that 
the tide was swinging na helplessly toward the rocks, again&t which wo 
could hear more and more distinctly the deep rote of the long ocean swell. 
Cnt abont nine we lieai-d a wind rushing over the water, which soon filled 
onr sails, and sent ub plunging toward Cajw Itace, three hundied and fifty 
miles away; and a race indeed we had of it, running before a Etiff breeze 
under press of sail, rolling gunwale nnder in the heavy following siirgcti, 
the poi-poises playing around tlie foaming bow wilh phosphorescent trail, 
and not rarely a huge wliate starting up and spouting along-side. Ono 
fine morning a school of eight whales — good-sized fellows — passed cloac 
astern, reniainiTig at the surface and tossing smoke-like jets of sjiray into 
the air for some time. 

Those who voyage in steamboats, while they gain in comforls suitable 
to the invalid, lose, on the other hand, much of the zest and flavor of sea- 
life. Not for tliem is the adventurous sensation iinpaited to one who 
roiiglis it in a sailing-vessel, and enjoys the variety and excitement which 
come with the trimming of sails and tlie management of a ship in a blow. 
In aildition to this, the constant gruml)le of a steamer's machinery prevents 
a full appreciation of the solemn grandeur of the ocean, deadening the wash 
of llie waves and the sublime eliant of the wind in the rigging. For the 
voyager on the sailing-vessel is reserved that most weii-d of ocean sounds, 
the muttering and shrieking of Mother Carey's chickens — those wandering 
gypsies of the sea — floating over the water through the gloom of a dark 
night, like the eldrich laughter of lost spirits. Only on a sailing-vessel 
can one realize in any degree what the navigators of other days have en- 
dured, and imagine, as he tosses on the buffeting surges, that he is bound 
with the intrepid Vaseo to discover the Indies, witli Columbus seeks to 
evoke land from an unknown void, with Magalhaens is encircling the 
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glui)e, or with Italuigli or Sir Iliiinphrey Gilbert is travereiiig the endless 
spaces of waves to discover El Dorado or quaff at the fountain of youth. 
On the tliirteentli day out we sighted Cape Mary's, and stood all 
day along the sonthern coast of Newfoundland. Smalt tishing^chooiiere 
were mimerons, noticeable for their black sails, dyed in oil and tar to 
make them durable, which entirely rnins the pictiiresij^iie ai)pearance usual 
to fishing craft, and aids to give a melancholy aspect to a shore that is 
ali"eady sufficiently barren and dismal. No other signs of life were visible 
fi-om dawD until nightfall, e.tcept two or thi-ee fishing hnta, and the light- 
houses on Cape Pine and Cape Kace. Having a leading wind and no 
fog, we passed within half a milo of the latter, so famous for its sliip- 




wrecka. It is aiingeLiiur li Mjry cheerful spot, invested with the most 
agreeable associations. In Trepassy Bay, close at hand, for example, four 
ocean steamei's have been lost, two within a year, with all on board; and 
just beyond, sea 1*00 a mile north of the cape, is tlie graveyard on the cliff, 
where those are buried whose bodies were recovered by divere from the 
Anglo-Srixon, which struck in a fog, and went down at tlie foot of the 
beetling crags. The CUj/ of Philaddljohia was wrecked not far from the 
same spot, as well as many other ill-fated vessels. 

Under press of sail we glided np the eastern coast of the island, which 
welcomed us witli a succession of chilling squalls from the high land, 
which, with but one or two exceptions, is the formation of this part of 
Newfoundland. There was nothing inviting in the prospect. The rocky 
sliore was like a huge wall falling sheer down most forbiddingly, seamed 
here and there by deep gulches, at the bottom of which two or three fisli- 
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ermen^8 huts might be disceiiied at long intervals. Midway between Cn^ 
Kace and St. Johns we passed Cape Broyle, a forbidding headland, which 
is pierced by a cavity called the Spout. In easterly gales the rush of tlie 
sea forces the water up like a whale -spout, with a sound of thunder. 
When we rounded Cape Spear, whose light is 370 feet above the sea, the 
scene only became more grand and desolate. Before us, in the north, 
towered Sugar Loaf, like a stupendous bastion of some sea-fortress ; and 
as we sheered to the westward, the houses of St. Johns were visible as 
through a telescope at the end of a deep gulch or channel, scarce two ca- 
blesMength in width, guaided on either hand by vast perpendicular cliffs. 
Signal Hill, on the north side of the entrance, soars to a height of 730 feet. 
A wheezing little tug came out and towed us through the channel into 
the snuggest pocket of a harbor in the world, and laid us along-side the 
wharf of the United States consul, the owner of the brig. 

St. Johns is a place of about 23,000 inhabitants. It straggles rather 
aimlessly along the water and up a slope, and is a cross between an Iri.sh 
and an English seapoit, and, except as it thei'eby represents an anomaly 
belonging rather to the Old than to the New World, offers nothing especi- 
ally worthy of note. The streets abound with dogs almost as if it were a 
Turkish city, generally of mongrel breeds, and burdened by a billet of 
wood hung to the neck, which rendere them harmless. So numerous are 
dogs in the habited regions, and so mischievous to the flocks, that the 
laws of the island permit any one to shoot them at sight But while other 
curs are so common, individuals of the genuine Newfonndlandic stock are 
scarce, and fetch from eighty to one hundred dollars. The breed is con- 
sequently guarded with great care, but seems, nevertheless, to be dying out. 
No dog that is not entirely jet-black, and has not tlie web-foot and dew- 
claw, is of the unmixed Newfoundland breed. 

The port of St. Johns is small, but, as before observed, well sheltered, 
and presents in summer-time a bustling appearance, being crowded with 
vessels of all nations. On entering the passage to the harbor a pungent 
"ancient fishy smell" informs the stranger what is the trade of the island. 
The energies of the islanders are devoted to the seal and cod fisheries. 
Early in March the seal-huntera, as the sealing-vessels are called, put to 
sea, cutting a way out through the ice if necessary, and strike directlv 
for the ice-fields in the Straits of Belle Isle, where the seals congregate 
in great numbers. From fifty to seventy-five men go in a sealer, tlieir 
bunks being ranged gallery-like along the hold. Ilalf the proceeds go to 
the crew, half to the owner or planter. Thirty pounds are a fair average 
per man, thirty-six pounds being occasionally made in one trip ; and two 
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lri[>s are soTnetnm's taken in tlie eeason, wliicli lasts until May. The 
sealere are usually lin>;aiitiiies, and arc sunicwliat wedge -sliai't'd in llic 





rioor, eo tliat wlien nipped by the iiie, tliey are misod up inatead of bn-'m^ 
(iruBhed, slipping back into tlie water when tlie ice parts. Nevertheless, 
serious mishaps not rai'cly occur. Latterly a few Bcrew-steamei's, carry- 
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ing 150 to 200 men. have been intitHliiced; their crews share only a third 
ot the receipts, but the increased rapidity of locoinoticm enables them to 
gain equal profits with the other crews. 

The best seals are those called whitecaits, harpe, aTid hoods ; the lat- 
ter are so named because the males, when attacked, protect their faces by 
a cartilaginoas visor, hard as India-rubber and impenetrable to the spear. 
Two men are requiBite to kill theee — one to divert the attention of the 
seal, while the other tlirnsts the lance through the throat. The men em- 
ployed in this business wear snow-spectacles, formed of blue glass, and 
protected ou the sides by a fine net-work of wire, bnt even tlnis do not 
always escape a touch of snow-blindness, which is very common and pain- 
fully acnie. 

Tlie cod'fishei-ies of Newfoundland are even more profitable than seal- 
catching. Not only do her fishermen resort to the Banks, but all along 
the shore in her spacious bays they "till the farm that pays no fee," and 
tlio stages and "flake?," or platfonns, for drying the fish are to be seen at 
every hamlet, crossing above the street like vine trellises in Italy, bearing 
a fniit leas fragrant and graceful, bnt not less nseful— codfish destined 
for the nonrisbnient of good Catholics the world over, so long as Tuesday's 
and Fridays and Lent continue sacred to cod. It is interesting, when 
walking in the snbnrbs of St. Johns of a pleasant day, to see the women 
and hoys, who cure tlie fish while the men are gone to sea, driving carts 
into town from Qnidy Vidy, Empty Basket, and other little fishing ports, 
dmwn by diminutive ponies and laden with salt fish ready to be shipped 
to distant lands. In other countries the peasantry flock to the shii-e-town 
with vegetables and fniits, the product of the gardens and vineyard. 
In Newfoundland it is codlisli that the peasantry carry to tlie market- 
town. 

And yet, although the profits of the seal and cod-fisheries are large, 
and all on the island are in some way connected with what is virtually its 
sole business, poverty of the most abject character is the rule among all 
but a very few. This business is under the control of monopolists, and 
presents, by the way it is managed, an instructive example of what may 
result wheTi the sense of mutual interest which should bind capital and 
labor is forgotten. Twelve men, most of whom reside in England, and 
earrj- on the business through agents in Newfoundland, furnish the vApi- 
tal on which the fisheries arc conducted; consequently a large portion of 
the profits does not remain In the country, but is taken abroad to be dlB- 
tribnted elsewhere. But this is a minor evil compared with the 
clutch by which these capitalists hold every fi-^herman, as it were, " 
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ihroat, scarcely jxiri nit ting him to draw breath wltliout their leave. Tlic 
truck Bjsteinj so powerfully rebuked in l'ai'1 lament, and working disas- 
trously ill some of the Pennsylvania mines, is in full force in Newfound- 
land. The eapitalists, in retin-ii for the tisli, pay the fisliermen in kind; 
that is, furnish them with all the supplies for suppoiting their faniilies 
or carrying on tlieir vocation, so managing as to oblige them to draw 
iii advance of the pi'ofits of the still ungathered umiw of fish or seals — a 
draft on the future — and contrive that the account shall always so stand 
as to leave tlie poor fisherman, already rendered improvident by this prac- 
tice, always in debt, and tlins always in the power of the capilalist. In 
addition to lliis, the capitalists or tlieir agents meet in a club or Board 




of Trade mom at stated pei'iods, and arrange among themselves the val- 
ues to be placed on the supplies fnniifilicd to the fishermen in their em- 
ploy, and from these prices, be they never so high, there is no ap]>cal, 
nor, from the situation of affairs, is there any remedy to be provided 
ftgainst the rct>etition of the extortion. Gradually, but surely, has this 
tremendous tyraimy gained strength on the island, and, so long as they 
roraain under the present Government, shuts out all hope or power of 
improvement or progress in the condition of the islanders, or of the devel- 
opment of the mineral and agricultural resources which Newfoundland 
undoubtedly possesses in a remarkable degi-ee. 

The island has nearly the snpei'fieial area of New England, and yet with 
a population of only a trifle over 150,000 ; and these, with the exception of 
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St Jolins and Harbor Grace, are doled out along tlie singularly iudeiited 
and irregular coast iu little settlements of half a dozou cabins, widely sep- 
arated from each other; and even this meagre eivllization in confined txi 
the seaboard. Immediately on striking inland, one cornea to the priraeval 
forests of spruce and pine, which are about as destitute of traces of the eu- 
preme Caucasian race as if Columbus had never been born. Half a cen- 
tury ago, one white man, with an Indian guide, crossed from the eastern 
to tlie western coast, and wrote a valuable account of his trip and of the 
interior wilds; but no one has followed in his track tintit witliin five or 
six years since, and the deer still migrate unmolested from north to south 
witli the change of the Beasous. The few Mieinac Indians remaining live 
chiefly along the nortliern shore. The time la not far distant wlien a rail- 
road will travei-se the island from Cnjie Ray to Trinity Bay or St. Johns, 
connecting with a line of transatlantic steamers. From Cajve Ray to Cape 
North, on Cape Breton Island, it is only forty miles, and travellers afraid 
of sea-sickness or pressed for time could thus reduce the distance by water 
between New York and Liverpool 1200 miles. 

The Roman Calliolics have, in former time, been in excess of the Prot- 
estants of the island, and, as elsewhere, have characteristically secured tlie 
most eommanding site in St. Johns for their cathedral, which ie the first 
object that meets the eye on entering tlie port, its imposing Italian archi- 
tecture suggesting similar scenes in the Mediten'anean, and its size and 
position leading a stranger to infer that opulence and iiumbei-a are mo- 
nopolized by the Romatiists; but the exterior is far more showy tlian the 
interior, which is cold and barn-like, finished off with crumbling stucco, 
and poorly ornamented witli cheap copies after the Masters. 

The last census, however, showed that the Protestant element is gain- 
ing, and is now in a respectable majority, chiefly of the Church of Eng- 
land, but including a fair prajtortion of Scotch Presbyteriaus and Wea- 
leyans. The Anglican Bishop of Newfoundland presides over the meet 
extraordinary dioci'se in Christendom. The see may almost literally be 
termed the sea; for while it is the largest in limits in the world, it is 
almost entirely com|K)sed of water, and the good prelate discharges Ida 
episcopal duties by much traversing of the boisterous Atlantic. New- 
foundland and the "vexed Bermoothes," with all the waters wide that roll 
lietweeu, are comprehended in this episcopate of many miles and few 
Houls, unless we include soles that in the sea do dwell. A scbooner-ya(.-.ht 
is owned by his reverence, who in the summer visits and confirms his 
Northern flocks, a third of the coast of Newfoundland being thus circum- 
navigated by this ghostly yachtsman onoe a year. The fourth summer 
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lie rests from tliesc maritiiiie visitations, and the winters lio devotes to 
tlie spiritual necessities of the Bermudas, who evidently receive more than 
their share uf spiritual nourishment. A enffragaii hishop resides at Bt. 
Johns, and missionaries, as they may well he called, are set over the fishing 
hamlets. They take charge of several each, and go from one to the other 
in lishing-boata, faitlifully and patiently doling out the scant store of re- 
ligion to the poor islandere, and, as one of their nnmher observed to me, 
"endeavoring to make good Christians of tliem, or at least good Chui-ch- 
iiien," 

It is supposed by many in the United States that Newfoundland be- 
longs to the New Dominion, while others, better informed as to that, but, 
as wonld seem, against the best interests of our country, which already 
embraces all the territory we can take care of for the present, have en- 
deavored to create a movement in favor of the annexation of that island 
to the "States." For Newfoundland, at least, it would doubtless prove 
an advance on her condition aa it is now, split by rival factions and 
nuder the control of monopolists, who repress the energies of the people 
and pi-evont the improvement of the vast mineral resources of the island. 
There are two political parties there, strongly divided on the qnestion 
of confederation with the New Dominion, a measure wliich could only 
result to the ultimate advantage of the islandere. So it is properly re- 
garded by the best citizens, but they are unfortunately still in the minor- 
ity; and snch is the ignorance of the masses, that they are, of course, un- 
der the guidance of pestilent demagogues, those cni-ses inevitably attend- 
ant on democracy in all ages, who, for the accomplishment of their selfish 
ends, give currency to the most amazing stories against Canada, so incred- 
ible that I refrain from repeating them here, yet not too incredible for 
the credulity of tliose for whoso benefit they are manufactured. The 
elections are attended by much excitement and corruption, and tlie intel- 
ligence and integrity of the legislature are not above suspicion. Lowell's 
" New Priest of Conception Bay " gives a vivid idea of certain phases of 
life in Newfoundland. The lower classes are generally a very rough set, 
especially on the sontliern coast, and, if we may trust the statements of 
some of the clergy, an infusion of practical Christianity into the morals of 
tlie people is one of the demands of the island. 

There is some attempt at popular education on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, but, judging from the intelligence of the popular mind, wisdom 
will not die with tlic Newfoundlanders. There is a reading-room at St, 
Johns, for the free use of which I here tender my giateful acknowledg- 
ments; but communication with the outside world is at best but scanty. 
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The United States press is I'epresented in the book-sturee by the most 
vulgar of the New York weeklies, which may account for the not uurca- 
soimble opinion expi-essed to ine by a uBiialiy well-informed clergyman, 
that lie supposed "the United States was governed entirely by mob law." 
The papers of St, Johns are of a contemptible character ; the telegraphic 
news tliey contain is much garbled, and, what seems extraordinary, uon- 
sidering the near vicinity of Heart's Content — the terminus of tbe cable — 
is obtained by way of Boston and Halifax, several days after date ! Mail 
coiunuuiication is maintained with Halifax, and the re&t of tlie world 
thereby, once or twice monthly by steam-packet. Considering how rarely 
the mails have to be made ap and distributed, the post-ofHce might almost 
seem a sinecure, and yet it will excite a smile to learn that the postal 
officials have been known to conii>lain of overwork 1 

Afler all, I found it pleasant to be quiet a while, and free from tlie 
turmoil and confusion, the constant hurry of events, the swift-recurring 
rush of telegrams, the fever of life in the nineteenth century, and to live 
over a bit of "still life," somewhat as it was in some retired English sea- 
faring town seventy years ago. And while one can haixlly consider New- 
foundland, with it£ pale sunlight and sere plains, solitary forests and in- 
frequent mails, altogether the place to live in, yet it is well worth a visit. 
Its aboriginal scenery, unexplored wasles, quaint capital, curious Hsliing- 
portfi, frowning coast, legendary lore, hospitable folk, and blooming lassies 
with eyes of brimming blue, checks mantling with the roses of health, 
plump, trim figures, and elastic step, and its unusual fishing and hunting 
advantages for sportsmen, present a variety of attnictions adapted to in- 
tei-est and please the sti'anger, and store his memory with delightful recol- 
lections. 
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THE BERMUDAS. 



SEVEN Iiiindred and aeventy miles eotith-east from New York, in the 
latitude of Clmrleeton, and the other side of tlie Gnlf Stream, to 
which we are indebted for a variety of ill-natured weather, lies the cele- 
brated cluster. of islets called the Bermudas, Having been long desirous 
of seeing them, I was duly exultant when I at last held in my hand the 
ticket of the "Qnebee and Gnlf Ports Steamship Company," entitling 
nie to a berth in the steamship Canima. We left the wharf on a Tbura- 
day, at 3 p.«., and made the land on Monday morning at 3 a.m. Steer- 
ing around the southern side of the islands, we entered the narrow chan- 
nel north of St. George's, and, passing inside of the reefs, meandered among 
islets and bidden shelves until we 
came to Ilaniiltoii, by one of the 
most toitnoiis and difticnlt channels 
ever attempted by a vessel. 

Onco witliin the basin forming 
the port of Hamilton, we fonnd our- 
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Belvee in s lovely, laiidloukcd lake, girt with a diadem of ininiatnre isles, 
and tlie white-roofed and latticed cottages and palms of the little capital 
straggling di-eainily to the water's edge at the bottom of a fairy-like bay. 
Di-opping an anchor and mooring to it, the C'anima was gradually warped 
to some forty feet from tlie quay, which she conid not reach on account 
of a shallow, that niiglit be dredged out with a moderate sum and a tri- 
fling amount of enterprise. The great events in life at Hamilton, aside 
from the yacht-races and paper-hunts, are the ariivals and departures of 
the New York packet. Accordingly, 
the pier was thronged with people, black 
and white, showing on the glaring, 
calcareous soil like pawns huddled in 
disorder on a chess-board. There they 
stood, aristocrats and plebeians, with a 
sprinkling of redcoats and jolly men- 
of-warVmen, chattering and chaffing, 
liile we on board also leaned expect- 
ant on the bulwarks, wondering how 
we were to get on shore. To land in 
Iwats when we weie biit a dozen yards 
off seemed preposterous ; but no other 
visible means of getting to land with 
dry feet seemed to offer. A bustle in the crowd soon indicated a solu- 
tion of the problem. Ropes flung from the ship were caught on shore 
and made fast to the outer end of long timbers, which were now pushed 
out into space by ebony 'longshoremeu, until by means of tlio TOj)e8 the 
oscillating ends were drawn on board, thus causing the tiuibei's to rest 
one end on shore, the other on board. Immediately a swarm of shining 
blacks, grinning and yelling, bestrode these beams, holding crossbars, which 
they lashed to the underside of the timbers. It was a novel sight, Uie 
double row of lithe, half-clad darkies, clinging with bare feet to the logs 
fifteen feet above the wat«r. When the frame had been pi'operly lashed 
together, planks were laid over it, and thus we passed from deck to land. 
A crane, by which a bridge could be lowered, or such a bridge on wheels 
as wo nse in New York, would bo perfectly feasible, and pcrhajs less cost- 
ly in the end; bnt, were any such innovation to bo introduced, a riot 
might result, to which the em^ute excited by Demetrius the copj^iersraith 
would be trifling, the negroes who put up and take down this rude bridge 
bawling with "damnable iteration," "This our craft is in danger to be 
set at naught !'' 
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I never witnessed a 
more thoTOWglil^- laughable 
and ridiculous incident than 
a, palaver between a Liilf- 
breed and a ftill-blooded 
Congo on llauiilton Quay, 
about a eur which the lat- 
ter had pushed into the wa- 
ter on a cerlain steamer- 
day. Such grandiloquent 
language, perpetually niis- 
prononuced, eucli ninrk 
dignity and high eenec u£ 
personal honor, such ab- 
6urd gestures and rolling 
of the eyes, such barbaric 
eloquence about nothing, 
would bring team of laugh- 
ter to the eyes of the Car- 
diff Giant. 

The Bermudas received 
their name from Juan Ber- 
mndez, who, when driving 
past in a gale of wind, first 
sighted them in 1503; but 
no attempt to pi-ofit by the 
discovery seems to have 
been made until 1552, when 
Philip II. concluded to as- 
sume foi'nml posBCssion of 
the group, and Ferdinand 
CaRielo sailed for Bennu- 
da with a band of colo- 
nists, A rock hearing the 
initials of Camcio, the date 
of landing, and a cross, still 
stands near the centre of 
the island. No other relics 
of this Latin colony exist; 
hut Henry May, an English 
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seaman, wrecked there in 1593, relates that lie foiinil an abundance of 
wild-hogs, a relic of this colony, whitih have long since been extermi- 
nated, in ICOO, Sir George Soiners was on tlie voyage to Virginia, and 
was wrecked on the Bermudas, where he died in 1611, and the group is 
Bometiines called after him. At some earlier period, the ubiquitous Cap 
tain John Smith, who turns up in all tlie American colonies at intervals, 
landed at the Geruiudus, and made some startling statements regarding 
tlie aboriginal spidcra he found there, In tlie words of an old chronicler: 
" They could not find by any observations that they [the spiders] were at 
all pernicious; yet they are of a very large size, but witlral beautifully 
colored, and look as if they were adorned with pearl and gold. Their 
webs are in color and substance a perfect raw silk, and so strouglj woven 
that, running from tixje to tree, like so many snares, small birds are some- 
times cauglit in them. This Captain Smith reports, upon whose credit 
as grait an improbability as this may be ventured to be related." No 
such magnificent spiders now inhabit Bermuda, and we must say Captain 
Smith's testimony on tlie subject is hardly sufficient to salisfy the scepti- 
cism of this faithless and unbelieving generation. But some large-sized, 
altliough harmless, spiders are there still, which have an uncivil habit of 
entering one's bedroom without leave and dropjiing down on the pillow 
fi-om the ceiling after the light has been blown out for the night 

Representative government was organized in Bermuda in 1620, the 
year the Pilgrims lauded at Plymouth. As the lirst permanent scttlere 
of tlie islands were Puritans, impelled thither in search of an asylum for 
religious freedom, the coincidence is rattier remarkable, and worthy of 
more attention than it has received from the historians. These settleis 
wore for n while great sufferers fi-oni a memorable plague of rata as 
numerous as the swarm which devoured Bishop Ilatto on the Khine. 
They were everywhere, and destroyed everylliiug, even swimming from 
one island to another. Cats and dogs were of little use in combating the 
vermin, which finally disappeared almost as mysteriously as they had come. 
The cats naturally began to pine after that, and they do not seem to have 
got over it yet, for a more woebegone, roirgbhaired, angular, crop-eared, 
and bob-tailed set of quadrupeds than these felines is not to be found out 
of Bermuda. 

But, while having nominally a government of their own, with a minia- 
ture lugislalni-c chosen from a few properly-holdere out of a total popula- 
tion of 12,U00, the Bermudas are in reality a naval station of Croat Britain, 
undV-f the charge of a military governor appointed by the crown. A gar- 
rison of two regiments is peruiacieiitly settled Uiere, and the most advan- 
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considerable bom- 
bast tbere are a . 
few good lines in 
the poem ; but 
tlie poet gave rein 
tn Ills ima^na- 
tioii, and pictored 
Bccnes wlioso like 
can only befonnd 
amidst tbe rank 
growth of trop- 
ical vegetation. 
Andrew Maivell, the well-known 
secretary of Oliver Cromwell, has 
also done his eliare to bring Ber- 
mnda into jirominenee by his ex- 
qnisite lines, " The Emigrants in 
Bermudas," which sliow that the 
Puritans were able to comiiose ad- 
mirable poetry as well as give "apostolic blows and knocks." In this 
century, Tom Moore, the jolly bard who tranelated Anaereon, drifted 
over to these isles witli a commission to the Vice-admiralty Conrt in his 
pocket. There was nothing I'liritanic about Moore. As soon as he 
landed, he went to making love and weaving amatory couplets, which 
were probably no more sincere than most of his verses ; for, his poetry 
to the contrary notwithstanding, he records in his prose tliat he fonnd 
the ladies tnore susceptible than beautiful, while the husbands also came 
in for a share of unfavorable criticism, lie adds, "The philosopher who 
held that in the next life men are transformed into mules and women 
into turtles might see tliis very nearly accomplislied at Bermuda." The 
house where Moore lived, tbe dripping cavern he frequented, and tlie 
ragged calabash-tree under which be composed his rei-ses, continue to bo 
objects of rational curiosity. 

Without making comparisons, which are said on good authority to be 
odious, it may be truthfully affirmed that tbe scenery of Bermuda, although 
never overeoining one with enthusiasm, is, however, always pleasing, and, 
like a choice work of art or a quiet but thoughtful piece of nnisic, has 
the inestimable quality of impi-oving on acquaintance. Its charms are eii 
subtile that, before one is aware, it has stolen an enduring place in one's' 
affections. I have seen islands far more striking and mngiiiticeut, wliictl 
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have gained scarcely eo strong a hold upon my memory, or seemed to 
invite the etraiiger to return with such singular magnetism. The pome- 
granate grows abundantly, and its brilliant green foliage, starred with 
the 3ame-like splendor of scarlet bloBsoms, forms one of the most char- 
acteristic features in a Benntida landscape. The eamc may be said of 
the fiddle-ti-ee and the gei-anium; while the oleander, growing in lofty 
groves, and festooned with wonderful masses of crimsou-and-white flow- 
ers, often imparts regal beauty to the riii-al roadside. Variety is also 
given to tlie flora by the interweaving of the tamarind, the red cedar, tlie 
centnry-plant, the Surinam cherry, the gi-ape-fniit, the banana, and, wav- 
ing majestically over all, tlie queenly palm, a bronze-like shaft lithely 
swaying in the sea-wind and crowned by an undulating crest of emerald 
pinmes. The mangrove is abundant in the coral coves, its snake-like 




branches twisted together most inextricably over the water, and forming 
green coves, where the dreamer may suppose sea-fairies dwell, if lie be so 
minded. 

The scientist would probably loll ns that there are no such things as 
fairies, Uiat this scenery and these trees have higher uses than to please, 
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and would direct ns rather to tnm to a eerioiis conBideration of the int( 
eating geological phenomena of the islands; and, as he has got n» by i 





button-hole, and, like the Ancient Mariner, is boimd to repeat his atory, we 
must listen a few miontes while he tells ns tliat the soil is very thin, and 
of a i-ed color ; that it is already overworked, and constantly demands fer- 
tilizcis; and tliat it is bnt a sparse stratum, dejiositecl in tlie course of long 
af!;c9 on a limestone basis. The most noteworthy eh a ratrf eristic of the Ber- 
mudas, in the opinion of tlic aforesaid scientist, is their formation. Orig- 
inally tlicy were nothing but i-eefs of coral. Gradually the centml portions 
arose above tlic sea, and then the snrf, beating on the outer coral ledges, 
wore them into sand, which was washed np on the higher parts, Esposnro 
to the weather of an ocean celebrated for the inhospitable treatment it 
extends to those who court its acquaintance had a hardening tendency, 
such as the bnman character nndei^oes when lashed by oft-repeated, long- 
continned adversity; and these heaps of loose sand became indurated into 
limestone. Nor is the process yet complete; it is still going on along the 
southern const, where limestone in the varions stages of formation may 
be seen, from hard rnck to softer masses like cheese, and mere Ehiftitig 
hills composed of the disintegrated coral washed np by the latest storm. 
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Tiieso islets number one hnndred, with a large flock of nameless rocks. 
The main granp forms a chain shaped like a fish-hook, from St. George's 
Island to Ireland Island, and connected hy causewaj-s. On the northern 
side they are hedged in hy a remarkable coralline reef extending in a 
semicircle completely across, subtending the arc of the bay lying between 
these two islands, a distance of twenty-five miles. It is worthy of remark 
tliat the liermudiis are in the highest latitude in which coral insects build 
in tJie form of rocks. In lieavy weather this immense barrier is cruelly 
terrible, beaten by an unbroken mass of raging breakers. As there is hut 
fine passage by which it can be entered, it serves as an impenetrable che- 




vaUde-frise against all shijis of the enemy. There is a fine light-h 
Gibha Ilill, 362 feet above the sea, and visible twenty-five miles. They 
need another one, and came to that conclusion a long time ago. But as 
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time is the clicapeat thing going in a place like Bermuda, it is well to eii:- 
ploj- ft good supply of it in everything that is nndcrtaken tliere. It eosta 




nothing, wliile huri'y, money, labor — these things cost; and theraforo this 
additional lightrhouse will not be erected, probably, before the year 1900. 

The islands, in a direct line, are but ijfteen miles in length, and never 
over two miles broad, and genemlly very much narrower, and excessively 
cnt up with creeks and bays; and yet they give an impression o£ a mucli 
larger area — to such a degree ae almost to come within the definition of 
an illusion. The surface, nowhere over 250 feet high, is always undulat- 
ing; and thus one will often lind himself in a little sylvan hollow sur- 
rounded by hills BO steep us to give the impression of considerablo eleva- 
tion : they aro clothed with cedar groves. On the intervening meadow- 
lands lies perchance a little pool surrounded by attractive farm-houses and 
gardens, and a church-spire. One could easily imagine himself in some 
Kew England vale hundi'eds of miles from the sea, when a turn in tlie 
road re\eal8 the ocean only a few score yards away; and the illusion is 
heightened by the numerous admirable roads running in every direction. 
A penal settlement existed until roceutly in Bermuda, and the tionvivte 
were employed to hew out of the rock 120 miles of carriage-roads. The 



question is, "If iheee men had not fifnned, would these roads have been 
constnicted; and what would llie islande be without these roads T "Wliat- 
ever is, ie right," eays Pope. Not a bit of it 1 But in Bermuda let us 
throw casuistry and physic alike to the dogs. 

Hamilton is a charming little town, doing its best to emulate other 
English colonies by maintaining an insular aristocracy, and feela as im- 
jiortant as if it had twelve hundred thousand instead of twelve hundred 
Eouls. Better than all, there is a poetic element, a narcotic properly, in 
the air which invests it, that makes one forget that New York is so near 
at hand, struggling under the burdens of tlie nineteenth century. The 
pretty cottages in the neighborhood, embowered in flowers, are very invit- 
ing, and seetn to offer a nearly perfect combination of rural and domestic 
attractions. 

Of Sl George's I cannot speak so favorably It seems to present 
the decay without the picturesqueuess, the deciepilnde without the re- 
spectability of old age and the neighboring shoiet. are less inviting. On 
St. David's Islaud, in the port people are still found who have never been 




off that little islet, and have never seen a horeo except in a. picture t Don- 
keys they have seen, for the good reason that dwarf donkeys are fouud 





evei-ywhere in Bermuda, trotting in front of miniature carts. St. George' 
was a noted rendezvous for bloukade-riiniiera during onr civil war, sn< 
le depi-ession into wliicli it lias fallen is proportioned to the feverish proa- 
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)erity of that jwriod. It may be added Iicre that the oft-repeated story 
of the entevprisiug horo who made several trips from Cliarleston to Ber- 
nuida, carrying a ton of cotton across eauli voyage in an open boat, has 
no foundation in fact 

Tlie two pleasantest spots in Bermnda are Harrington Sonnd and 
ii'airy-land. The former is a saU-water lake, or estuary, surrounded by 
uavernons shores, and over its dehcate green water hovers the poetio pin- 
ail, reflecting on its downy white breast the emerald tint of the sea. The 
A'alsingham and Joyce cavea in the vitinity are well worth visiting, al- 
tliongh the beautiful pendant stalactites hanging fi-oni the Gothic vaults 
tti-e gradually falling before the blows of visitors, and blackened by the 
smoke of the bushes bunied to light i]p the gloom of the interior. The 
Devil's Hole is also a spot where, for an extravagant fee, one may hare 
lis curiosity relieved by looking into a pit filled with (lea-water through 
a subterranean channel. It is surrounded by a high atone wall, caref nily 
irutected by a vast qnaiitity of broken glass, although it is difficult to 
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imagine any one so infutuated by cnrioBity as to try to scale a high wall 
in order to look into a pool. But there is no glass wasted in Bermuda. 
The walls are everywhere so plentifully guarded by a fi-ightfiilly jagged 
edge of broken bottles as lo lead the stranger to thiuk it must be a very 
insecure place to live in. It must be admitted that the color of the water 
at die Devil's Uole is of the most exquisite cobalt hue, shading off into 
emerald and brown in the shadows, and tlie azui-e angel-fish it contains 
are equally beautiful. 

Fairy-land is topographically the most attractive spot in Bermuda, and 
should therefore be visited last Art has done little for it, and Nature a 
great deal. The main island is here cut up most marvellously into cove 
and bay, isthmus and peninsula, like the bits of a puzzle-ntap, and the 
coves are in turn studded with green islets, reposing in magical beauty on 
a summer sea. 1 know of no country villa more admirably situated than 
the residence of Mrs. Slowe, who courteously allows visitors to walk over 
her grounds. Near Fairy-laud is Spanish Point, a picturesque rock, with 
s very fine hit o£ marine foreground, complete and lovely of its kind ; and 
beyond this point is a sea-cave reserved as a bathing-house for the ladies 
of the governor's family. It eeems hollowed out on purpose for Arnplii- 
trite and her Nereids. 




The admirable facilities for boating at Bermuda naturally cause great 
iateteat in yachting. There is a yacht-club, and the Bermuda yachts have 
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more than a local rejtntation, Tho boats are, however, built on principles 
that have been exploded by tho latest practice. They are a ciiriuiis com- 
bination of some of the opposite qnalities of Englisli aiij American j-aclils 




at tlie time of the famous international race in 1S51. Thoy have gi-eat 
beam, bnt it is forward of tlie centre ; and great dranglit, but it is aft ; 
and the keel nina np toward the stem. At the eanie time they depend 
altogether upon ballaet for stability, and arc so heavily sparred that the}* 
have to be loaded down with a great weight. Tlie mast is also set bo far 
in the eyes, and has such a rake, that it buries the bow in running, and 
even when closc-hanlcd, tims checking the speed. Tho only quality in 
wliich tliey seem tu me to excel is in going to windward. It is affirmed 
that some of them cau look up within three points aud'a half of the w*ind ; 
but our best sloop-yachts cau do the same thing. They are bnilt entirely 
of red cedar, scraped and varnished, aud certainly look very coquettish 
and saucy when under pi-ess of canvas. Tlie main-sail is triangular, and 
boats in mcing-trim set masta twice llie length of the deck, atid carry bow- 
sprits little sliort of tlie length of the keel. Tliey have an absurd rule in 
racing that the main-sail shall be laced to tlie mast, and, blow high or 
blow low, that sail shall not be reduced. As many ci-aft actually go bet- 
ter sometimes in a sea by a judicious reef or two, even if they can boar 
more canvas, this system makes racing in Bermuda chiefly a qnostion of 



fool liard ill ess, rather tlian of judgment founded on a knowledge of what 
eacli yacht can do under given circumstances. 

I saw a race in the Great Sound. It had been announced for a long 
time. The two aemiannnal yacht-races are great events, and my expecta- 
tions were proportionately elevated, especially as the Bermuda Yacht Club 
ia under the difitingiiiehed patronage of his Royal Higlmesa the Duke of 
Edinburgh, and the vice patronage of the governor, four major-generals, 
two admirals, and a vice-admiral. It seemed, therefore, rather a coming 
down to find that, although every craft that could float was on hand, and 
almost every one iti the town turned out to see the sport and picnic on the 
islands, there was to be nothing in the race measuring over ten tons, and 
only seven entries for the. first and second races, while only five yaclits 
actually competed, and two of these were but sixteen-feet length of keel 
As usnal, also, in Bermuda, there was so little punctuality shown in getting 
on the ground, or rather on the water, selected for the race, although there 
was a fresh and favorable breeze, that the second race had to be postiioned. 




Tlic quay of ITamilton looked very lively as paily after party came 
down to the water, followed by negro attendants bearing boskets of pro- 
visions and suspicious-looking bottles, to embark in the jaunty boats wait- 
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ing impatiently, with streamers 9)'ing and main-Bails set, chafing like Epir- 
ited steeds. One by one the boats received tlieir live freight, the jibs were 
hoisted, and heeling over to a sijaiikiug breeze out o£ the west, they sliot 
down the bay, their swelling sails gleaming enow-like on the purple sea as 
they threaded the tortuous channels among the islands, like a long procea- 
sion of swans. The racing yachts really looked like tilings of life, newly 
scraped and varnished, spreading a cloud of new canvas, and burying their 
lee-rails as they started off with a bone in the mouth. They were, howev- 
er, not sailed by the owners, but by negro skippera and crews, the owners 
looking on from other boats, which seemed to me very much like dancing 
in the Orient, the dancers being professionals hired for the occasion, while 
the host and his guests look on, instead of dancing themselves. After the 
racers had started, all the other boats landed their parties on the neighbor- 
ing islands to dine. A more lovely day or a more charming scene could 
hnrdly be imagined. The eea-wind inspirited one like an elixir, and, as 
we sat under the trees taking our luncheou, listening to the musical play 
of tJic surf on the beach, and the breeze in the leaves overhead, and gaz- 
ing on the reach of lovely azure sea beyond, and the sails dotting the dis- 
tance, we did not in the least envy the lot()S-eaters. Wlien the racers were 
on tlie home-stretch to the stake-boat, every one turned out again to see 
them come in. Tlie scene, as they gibed and rounded the goal, was very 
exciting ; for there was a stiff breeze, the shifting ballast had to be carried 
over very rapidly, and the danger of cajisizing with such a press of canvas 
was very considerable. The thii'd yacht yielded to the sudden pressure, 
as slie took the wind on the starboard quarter, and gracefully hut rapidly 
lurching, Hlled and went down like lead, with six men on board. But one 
by one they bobbed up again like burnt corks, and, grappling with other 
boats, were soon out of danger of waves and sharks. 

Many varieties of birds frequent the Bermudas, genemlly sucli aft are 
found in onr woods — the cat-bird, the robin, the bluebird, the scarlet tana- 
ger, and the brown thrush. The beautiful Vii'ginia cardinal -bii-d is also 
very common. The variety and number of singing-birda is indeed one of 
the most pleasing characteristics of tlie island. But game-birds, or game 
of any sort, are too scarce for mention. The sport-loving Englishman 
finds this a hardship which he overcomes by artificial means. . The reader 
may remember Hughes's description of the game of hare-and-hounds in 
his "School-days at Kughy." Something of this sort is the fashion iu Ber- 
muda, and is called a "paper-hunt." Ilurdlcs, intended to be very formi- 
dable, are laid here and there in the otherwise smooth fields and slopes, and 
men are sent in advance to scatter a ti'ail of bits of paper. The ladi(» tuid 
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gentlemen privileged to bclaiig to wliat may be willed tlie Bunnuda Hunt 
assemble tit a coucerted I'eiidezvouB, inoiiiited on steeds wliieli nre cerlaitily 
not excelling in the (xiiiits of a tliorotigh-brcd, and then, hnriy-skiirry over 
hurdles and hedges, dash the hunters, following the iMijter ti nil, until tliey 
all liiially meet ut a eolectcd spot, where a grand baiiqiiet is eervud to titi- 
ish up the bloodless gport. Miss Lofroy, the daiiglitcr of the governor, is 
til© Di Vernon of Bermuda. 

The qnestion of meat and drink is one whieh absorbs even more at- 
tention at tiie islands than it does elsewhere. People must have liqnids; 




but, as there are neither streams, wells, nor springs there, freah water ninst 
be caught front the skies; and every roof in Bermuda is, therefore, en- 
listed into the service by being tiled with limestnno and whitewashed, and 
tlie rain-water rnna from them into ample cisterns. The houses are eon- 
etrncted of the soft limestone of the islands, whieli can Ik' readily cut into 
blocks witli ft handsaw when first quarried, but hardens after a few weeks 
of exposure to the air. Beer is largely imported frem England, and once 
a eerions calamity seemed to overhang the devoted islands, when long 
head-winds kept back a eargo of mult liquors. Daily, with long faces, the 
12 
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isarc-worn EerniiidinnB came down to the quay to inquire anxiously if the 
Sarah Jane liad arrived yet. A while since, a uuiversal remedy at the 
iBlaiide for all the ills tlmt flesh is heir to waa brandy and salt; but it ie 
more than suspected that the salt too often came out of the sugar-bowl. 

Iterniuda potatoes have a wide reputation with us; but if the visitor 
to Bermuda wishes to eat them there, he must carry a ban-el of tlieni with 
Liiii from New York, for ihey are all exported to that city and Pliiln- 
delphia, and sold at high prices as early potatoes, while othei's are im- 
ported fi'oui New York at a lower piice. Meat is also imported from our 
continent, and wiieii the trausport loaded with beeves arrives it is a novel 
sight to Geo her land tliem. Mooring opposite the cattle-yards some lit- 
tle distance from the shore, an inclined plank-way is placed on the deck 
reaching to llie bnlwarks. One by one the oxen are let out from the stalls 
on deokjor hoisted from the hold, and permitted to walk up this inclined 
plank. With immense satisfaction that gives almost a human cKpi-e^ion to 
the bovine eye, the jwor animal looks out once more on green fields, witli 
curiosity toned by placid content, when suddenly a rope is tightened be- 
hind liim BO violently that, noltns volam, and witliout the slightest cliauce 
of i-esistancc, he is hurled into the sea. When he conies up at last, almost 
suffocated with the salt-water he has swallowed, he is towed on shore by 
two men in a skiff. Some would call it an entertaining spectacle to see 
B couple of hundred oxen ti-eated in this way. It would be very amusing 
if we could only be sure that they do not suffer, or that they are destined 
to some compeuBntion for the toituro which they endure in this world, 
under the operation of the iuserntable laws of the infinite wisdom. 

I returned to New York in the Berinuda steamer. We encountered 
very heavy weather, and one morning four men wore washed off the main- 
boom when reefing the main-sail. Almost by a miracle they all contrived 
to grasp hold of some rope or spar, and were saved. The steamer was 
loaded wilh tomatoes and onions; and as the skylights and cumpanion- 
way had to lie tightly closed, the smell of the onions became almost over- 
powering, ftud it was tlierefore with unwonted relief that I hailed the Bight 
of land. 
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BELLEISLE-EN-MER ia eo called, probably, in oi-der to distingiiielt 
it fi'om » village in tbe interior of Erittaiiy, whidi, for some strange 
reason, is callecl Belleiale-en-Terre. Very few besides Frenelimen have 
heard of this little islaud, and fewer slill know much about it, which is 
sufficient cause for giving a diaptcr to it here. It is an islet abont ten 
miles long, off the coast of IJrittany, 
and my attention was drawn to it 
when I was at Aiiray. Every one 
said to inc that I onght by alt means 
to visit Belleisle. and a.s this advice 
tallied exactly with my passion for 
islands, it required only abont five 
minutes' deliberation to decide to go 
there. 

A miniature steamer of forty tons 
plies daily between Anray and Belle- 
isle, winds and weather permitting, 
which is a very important proviso 
on that bleak, rock-boimd, fog-hid- 
den, and tempestuons <!oast, and, con- 
sidering the extreme violence of the 
sea sometimes, especially in the win- 
ter season, which was exactly the 
time when I took my trip. It was 
a gray, sad moniing as the boat left 
the pier at Anray, which is siirroiinded by gron[« of exceedingly pictii- 
resqne old bnildings. We glided down the Anray River into the Sea of 
Morbihan, a lai^ landlocked bay, which receives tbe broad estuaries of 
Anray and Vannes, and ia studded with barren, but picturesque nnd leg- 
ent^i'j isles. Tbe scenery oii the I'iver-banks pleased me more tlian any 
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laiidscajM I saw in Brittany. Oak woods, mossy and voneiable, and iiii- 
tuiiched by the axe, gave a bit of antique forcsC-land quite unusual in 
Noi'tbern France. It was entertaining to eee tlie tishing and market boats 
rowed and sailed by women, rongli, etout, and rosy, sometimes a little 
toadied with liquor, and proportionately jolly, and with only one man at 
most on boai-d. 

I may mention here that tbronghont Brittany, owing to the conscrip- 
tion, tlie exodus of young men to Paris, or other cansea, the women 
may be seen in the majority everywhere, and in almost all departments 
of trade. What wc call women's rights have been practically adopted 
in France for eeninries, tlie constant ware having drained the supply of 
men. The result has beeu not so much what it is claimed it would be 




if women ehonld obtain what some are pleased to call their rights — that 
is, the general refinement and improvement of society— but rather the re- 
verse. I do not blame women for liiiving to labor in the fields, or fishing 
and digging for oysters, or pursuing any honest means for gaining a live- 
lihood ; but I always feet sorry for them when they ai-c forced to adopt 
vocations pui-cly masculine, which destroy the natural retiuement and 
beanty that are the peculiar traits of womanhood. 

We parsed by Locmariaqiier, where some of the most stupendous 
remains of the Druids still exist, remarkable even in a country which 
abounds with them like Brittany. One of the largest of these is a dol- 
men called Ciesar's Table, or Dol-ar-Marc'hadourien, which means tlie 
Table of the Merchants in Celtic. After passing out of the Sea of Mor- 
bihan, wo encountered a stiff sou'-west wind, but for some distance were 
protected by tlie long, narrow peninsular spit called Quibcron, and the 
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adjoining islets of IXouat and Iledic, Qniberon extends into the Atlantic 
like a breakwater, and is exposed to tlio full brunt o£ all the gales which 
heset that melancholy coast. It has acquired a terrible celebrity for the 
events of which it was the scene during the French Revohitiou. There, 
June 27lh, 1795, an EngHsh fleet landed a coi-pa of etnigrh composed of 
the best blood of France, spared thus far by the guillotine. They were 
commanded by D'llervilly, and latterly by Sombrcuil, who was the brother 
of her who quaffed a goblet of human blood during the maseacre of the 
2d of Septemlier in order to save her father's life. Sombrenii arrived 
with re-enforcements toward the close of the ill-fated expedition, in seaam 
to take command, and sacrifice his life for a cause and an army ali-endy 
doomed. The chouans, or peasantry, flocked to the rayal standard, and a 
foi-ce of ten or twelve thousand men was soon collected, which would have 
swelled to a large army but for the incompetency of D'Herviliy. Much 
pi-eeious time was wasted, and when the royalists were at last ready to 
move, Hocho, the ablest general of the Revolution, Bpi>eared, and, by a 
series of masterly movements, hemmed in the invading anuy, and forced 
them back on Quiberan, whore they were caught as !n a trap. The fail- 
ure of concerted movements, caused partially by lack of confidence in the 
royalist gonei-al, resulted in the defeat of the emigres near Fort Penthievro, 
after liei-oic efforts. Treachery did the rest. Fort Penthievre, the key 
to Quiberon, was given up by traitors, A heavy gale was blowing when 
Hoche made the final attack, which drove the ill-fated royalists to the 
extremity of the peninsula, and while some were able to escape to the 
English fleet, many perished, dashed against the rocks, in that fearful 
night when nature seemed to combine with man to increase the horrors 
of fratricidal war. Notliing was left but to surrender or fight to the 
last man. Sombrenii, who was in command after the fall of D'llervilly 
and the dastardly flight of Puisaye, the next in command, advanced be- 
yond the lines and held a parley witJi Iloche. A surrender was agi'eud 
upon. 

Tftllien, the member of the Assembly who had been detailed by the 
Govenunent to be present to give his sanction to the proceedings at the 
expected surrender, then returned to Paris with General Iloche, after 
having given his acquiescence to counsels of mercy. But there the cour- 
age of botli these men gave way in faw of rumors concerning their hike- 
warmness or infidelity to the cause. With a perfidy which Is but partially 
palliated by the state of affairs, when to be snsjiected was to be condemned, 
they both abandoned the prisoners of Qniberon to the tender mercies of 
the Jacobins, Tallten even descending so low as to supprea an appeal 
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lie had made in favor of mercy, and to urge tlie execntioii of tlie whole 
number. Tlie Assembly sent orders that all over sixlecn years of age 
should bo shot. The executions were supenntended by a tiger named 
Lanioine, and took place simultaneously at Vannes, Auray, and Qiiiberon. 
Every day at noon, for thirty days, the unfortunate eapth'es were taken out 
by thirties and by forties, ranged facing a deep trench, and sliut, and as 
they fell in the trench tliej were left, whether alive or dead, and the Hogs 
wei-e allowed to pick their bones. Many atrocities accompanied iheee 
wholesale executions. The number murdered is not certainly known, but 
it was not less than three tlionsand, and by some it has been placed niach 
higher. 

On getting abreast of the Teignouae Light, in the channel between the 
rocks on which it is perched, and the reefs which skirt the little islands 
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of Iloiiat and Iledic, we encountered a most tremendous ami irregular 
sea, for which this sjTOt is noted when the tide, undertow, and sea-waves 
conflict with each other. A very stiff breeze was blowing, and the little 
steamer, although buoyant, buried herself in a, way astonishing to l>ehold. 
They made sail on her aa soon as jwssible to keep lier steady, and stood 
away to the eastward, taking the sea more abeam, until wo got under the 
lee of IJelleisle, when wo came to on our course, and arrived at le Par 
lais, the chief place, towai-d night. I stepped ashore with the proud oon- 
scionsnesa of being, so far aa I could learn, the first American traveller 
who ever landed on the island. 

Wlien I reached the Hotel de Fiance, I was charmed to find a neat, 
cheerful hostel, and that an excellent dinner was on the point of being 
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served. The landlord, a man of fair average inlelligetitw, but ipnoraiit. 
like most Fren<;hitien, of any oilier country bceidos liig own, gave inc a 
cordial reception, and said t" ine, 

"Are you nn Englishman ?" 

"No," I replied, " I am an American." 

"All, indeed! And how did yon come from America ? Did jmii 
come by rail T' 

*' No, the railroad is not yet built," I snEwered ; " so I had to cokic by 
si earner." 

lie did not seem at all abaelied by my i-eply, feeling pi'oliably, like 
many of his comiti-ymeu, tliat what ho did not know was not wortli kuow- 
iiiz; in faet, he did not seem at all aware what an absurd ijiieetion he had 
asked. Nor was I Eurprised that be should ask it, as it is the most com- 
mon tlmig in the world to find astonieliing ignorance among Europeans 
regarding America, even on the part of educated' people. 

I^ Palais is sitnated on a long, narrow port, protected by a mole, and 
inaccessible at half tide; bnt the inner port is always provided by flood- 
gates with water for vessels of moderate size. The entmnce and the 
whole land side of ttic town are admirably fortified by massive walls and 
bastions', designed by Vaiiban. Ships of any sizu can ride in the roads 
in the heaviest weather. Le Palais is entirely a modern town, having 
been built chiefly during or since the time of Louis XILI, Bnt the island 
has a history dating back to the earliest periods. It was originally cov- 
ered with forests, and governed by the Drnids, whi) left important monu- 
ineiite, most of wliich have been destroyed. At one time Belleisle was 
an appanage of Fonqnet, the famous prime minister of l^onis SIV. 

Tlie chief business of tho island has always been the tishery of sar- 
dines. Dnring the season, which is in summer, many fishermen from the 
main-land fiock to the island, and near a thousand boats, large and small. 
are engaged in laying the nets. The flsh are, for tlie most part, cured 
at Le Palais. Besides these boats, a number of extremely picturesque 
chasses-7narees, or two-masted luggers, admirably effective, whether on the 
gi-ay-gi"cen sea of tlie Bay of Biscay or in a marine painting, are owned 
at Belleiele, and are engaged all the year round in dragging for tnrbot 
and lobstere. The ship-yard at the bead of the port, whore these luggore 
arc built, is attractively pictui'esqne, under a hill, and shaded by a grove 
of lindens, leading lo a public promenade. 

Everything here is in miniature, and there is little of the very strik- 
ing or impressive character belonging to many of the Atlantic isles. In 
a week one can see it all, and yet there is a certain nameless charm a1x>iil 
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it which IB both novel and piquant, while tlio cliffs on the sonthern coast 
are often very wild and grand. The climate in winter and spring is 
milder even than that of the main-land of Brittany, besides being mom 
free from foga, more sniiny, more bland. For an invalid nothing can 
be imagined more agreeable or soothing than some of the clieerfnl sunny 
days of charming little Belleisle during two or three seasons of the year. 
The prevalence of easterly or land winds and absence of shade in summer 
make it raEher warmer than is generally the case on islands, although 
quite bearable in that latitude, while the fine beaches on the north-eastern 
coast affoi-d excellent bathing-plaees, much resorted to by those from 
France wlioee means or tastes lead tliem to avoid Boulogne or Biarritz, 

The island is divided into four parishes: Le Palais, Port Philippe, 
Bangor, and Locmaria. Each of the three conntry parishes has s. nucleus 
where the parish church stands, and collects around it the peasantry on 
fete-days and Sundays, "Besides this nucleus, the houses of each parish 
are scattered in little knots, or hamlets, of ijve to ten houses, a quarter to 
half a mile apart; I counted at one time fourteen within a radius of s 
mile and a half. Port Philippe alone nunibei-s thirty-five of these minia- 
ture villages. At this place is a harbor with a mole and light-house. A 
beautiful valley continues across the island from this little port to Point 
Stervro8e,a small peninsula, with a narrow bay on one side, called the Port 
Vienx ChMeau, where the largest ships can ride at any tide, but evidently 
more impracticable in onr day than in the time of the Itoman conquest, 
owing, possibly, to a change in the prevailing winds. The plateau of tliis 
peninsula has from very early times been called the "Camp of the Ro- 
mans." Before the invention of cannon it could afford an impregnable 
position for 5000 or 6000 men— say, a legion. On the sea side the cliffs 
fall vertically over 100 feet everywhere, while the land side is protected 
by H rampart and trench extending entirely across, perhaps 200 yards; it 
is excellently preserved, and there is little question of its Roman origin. 
Tlie coast-line frem Point des Paulins westwai'd to Locmaria on the east is 
very unpressive, generally perpendicular, presenting some very remarkable 
rocks and cliffs, and a notable sovffleuae near Vieux Chateau. The isl- 
anders graphically call the south-westeru shore, where the surf breaks all 
the year round on the cliffs, " La Mer Sauvage," Mr. Ruskin has some- 
where inveighed very severely against such artists as have dared to preeeitt 
a precipice as actually vertical, or sometimes overhanging, aaufting, in 
hi« usual dogmatical and vehement manner, that such cliffs never occur, 
Mid are impossible in nature. Those who know his style can easily im- 
agine to wiiat depths of infamy he consigns the artist who has been thus 
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guilty of wLat this critic consider falBchood. Often have I thought of 
[his passage in my WHnderinge, when I have seen iiiBtuncea which prove 
that in tliie case, as soinetintes in otliers, Mr. Riiskin'e statement ninst be 
taken as having more rhetoric than truth in it. With a perpendicular 
line for comparison, I have repeatedly proved that it is possible for cliffa 
to be both vertical and overhanging. At Belleisle I saw tlie head of a 
aoa precipice overhanging its base in several places, notably at tlie Foil 
Vieiix Ohdtean. 

In Bangor, near the edge of the cli^, stands a light-honse, soaring 165 
feet from the ground and 302 feet above tlie sea, constnieted in the most 
massive and careful manner, and lighted by a Fresnel-light of the first 
class, The lantern is finished on the interior with polished slabs of varie- 
gated marble. It is worth a visit to Belleisle to see this light-house, 
which is probably tlie tiiicst in existence, unless we except, perhaps, the 
one at Cordonan, at the mouth of the Gironde, built by Henry IV., if I 
remember rightly. The French coast is everywhere very finely lighted. 

The largest and most elegant homestead on the island is owned by M. 
Troclui, brether of Getieral Trochn, whom he strongly resembles. They 
are both natives of Belleisle. The hoiiae stands a little ont of tho town, 
snri'ouiided by a picturesque wood of evergreens. The eourtooits and 
hospitable proprietor is interested in agricnltnral progi'eSB, and devotes 
his energies to raising early market crops. 

My rambles about this choice little isle were chiefly in a rather primi- 
tive two-wheeled carriage, accompanied by a chatty, good-natured driver, 
who seemed to know evei-y one wo met, and was able to call them by 
name. The peddler, with his leather leggings and pack of cloths and 
trinkets suited to the wants and tastes of the country women, Bcemed 
to be nbiqiiitouB. I met him on the highway, or by the shore, or in the 
cabaret, and found him, like peddlers generally, garrulous, long-winded, 
and not likely to die for lack of cheek. When unfolding his goods to 
a bevy of rosy, black-eyed girls, his unlimited flow of words was often 
seasoned with flattering remarks and jokes jnat broad enough to make 
tiiem blush and giggle in the most entertaining manner. I met him once 
when I stepped into an auberge in Bangor to snatch a bit of lunch. The 
landlady, a buxom widow, had two daughtere, wlw>se intense black eye*, 
raven tresses, and warm brunette complexions, tinged with red, wonld set 
an artist raving. They were all having a very morry time of it, bantering 
over the goods contained in the peddler's pack. He was rolling out hb 
grandiloquent periods and fluent falsehoods with extraordinary vohibility; 
but when I called for a bottle of wine and the necessary adjuncts of a 
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it wliich IB both novel and piquant, wliile tlio cliffs on the aonthem coast 
are often very wild and grand, Tlie (jlimate in winter and spring is 
initder even than that of tlie tnain-laiid of Brittany, besides being more 
free from fogs, luoro sunny, more bland. For an invalid nothing can 
be imagined more agreeable or soothing than some of the cheerful sunny 
days of charming little Belleisle during two or three seasona of the year. 
The prevalence of easterly or land winds and absence of shade in summer 
mako it rather wanner than is generally the case on islands, although 
quite bearable in tliat latitude, while the line beaches on the north-eastern 
coast afford excellent bathing -places, much resorted to by those from 
France whose means or tastes lead them to avoid Boulogne or Biarritz. 

The island is divided into four parishes; Le Palais, Port Philippe, 
Dangoi', and Locniaria. Each of the three conntry parishes has a nnclenB 
where the parish church stands, and collects around it the peasantry on 
fete-days and Sundays. Besides this nucleus, the honses of each parisli 
are scattered in little knots, or hamlets, of live to ton houses, a quarter to 
half a mile apart; 1 counted at one time fourteen within a radius of a 
mile and a half. Port Philippe alone numbers thirty-five of these minia- 
ture villages. At this place is a harbor with a mole and light-house, A 
beautiful valley continues across the island from this little port to Point 
Stervrose,a small peninsula, with a narrow bay on one side, called the Port 
Vienx ChAteau, where the largest ships can ride at any tide, but evidently 
more hnpracticablc in our day than in the time of the Roman conquest, 
owing, possibly, to a change in the prevailing winds. The plateau of this 
peninsula has from very early times been called the "Camp of the Ro- 
mans." Before the invention of cannon it could afford an impregnable 
position for 5000 or 6000 men— say, a legion. On the sea side t!ie oliflFs 
fall vertically over 100 feet everywhere, while the land side ia protected 
by a rampart and trench extending entirely across, perhaps 200 yards; it 
is excellently preserved, and there is little question of its Roman origin. 
The coast-line from Point des Paulins westward to Locmaria on the cast ia 
very impressive, generally perpendicular, presenting some very remarkable 
rocks and cliffs, and a notable sovffleuse near Vienx Cliiiteau. The isl- 
anders graphically call the south-western shore, where the surf breaks all 
the year ronnd on the oliffs, " \a Mer Sauvage." Mr. Ruskin has some- 
where inveighed verj* severely against such artists as have dared to preseat 
a precipice as actually vertical, or sometimes overhanging, aaaeiting, in 
his usual dogmatical and vehement manner, that such cliffs never occur, 
and are impossible in nature. Those who know his style can easily im- 
agine to what depths of infamy he consigns the artist who has been thns 
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guilly of what this eritio coiisidei-s falaclioud. Often have I thoiiglit of 
tliiB passage in my waiideriiigB, when I have seen instances which prove 
t-hat in this case, as Boinetiines in others, Mr. Iluskin's statement mnst be 
taken as having more rhetoHc than truth in it. With a perpendicular 
line for comparison, I liave repeatedly proved tliat it is possible for cHfEs 
to be both vertical and overhanging. At Eelleialc I saw the head of a 
aoa precipice overlianging its base in several places, notably at tlie Port 
Vieiix Chiitean. 

Ill IJangor, near the edge of the cliffs, stands a light-honse, soaring 165 
feet from tlie ground and 302 feet above tlie sea, constructed in tho most 
massive and careful manner, and lighted by a Fresnel-tight of the lirst 
class. The lantern is finished on the interior with polished slabs of varie- 
gated marble. It is worth a visit to Belleisle to see this light- house, 
which is probably the lincst in existence, unless we except, perhaps, tlie 
one at Cordonan, at the mouth of tho Gironde, built by Henry IV., if I 
remember rightly. Tlie French coast is everywhere very finely lighted. 

Tlie largest and most elegant homestead on the island is owned by M. 
Trochn, bi'other of General Troclin, whom he strongly resembles. Tliey 
am both natives of Belleisle. The house stands a little out of the town, 
surronnded by a picturesque wood of evergi-eens. The conrteons and 
hospitable proprietor is interested in agricnltural progi-ess, and devotes 
his energies to raising early market crops. 

My rambles about this choice little isle were chiefly in a rather primi- 
tive two-wheeled carriage, accompanied by a chatty, good-natured driver, 
who seemed to know every one wo met, and was able to call them by 
name. The peddler, with his leather leggings and pack of elotlis and 
trinkets suited to the wants and tastes of the country women, seemed 
to be obiqiiitous. 1 met him on the highway, or by the shore, or in tlie 
cabaret, and found hjrn, like peddlers generally, garrulous, long-winded, 
and not likely to die for lack of cheek. Wlien unfolding his goods to 
H bevy of rosy, black-eyed girls, his unlimited flow of words was often 
seasoned with flattering remarks and jokes just broad enough to make 
them blush and giggle in the most entertaining manner. I met hirn once 
when I stepped into an auberge in Bangor to snatch a bit of lunch. The 
laudlady, a buxom widow, had two daughters, whose intense black eyes, 
mven tresses, and warm brnnette complexions, tinged with red, would set 
an artist raving. They were all having a very merry time of it, bantering 
over the goods contained in the peddler's pack. He was rolling out his 
grandiloquent periods and fluent falsehoods with extraordinary volubility; 
hut when I called for a bottle of wine and tlie necessary adjuncts of a 
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it which is both novel and piquant, wliile the cliffs on the southern coast 
are often very wild and grand. The climate in winter and spring is 
milder even than that of the inain-land of Brittany, bcsidce being more 
free from fogs, more snnny, more bland. For an invalid nothing can 
be imagined more agreeable or soothing than eome of the cheerful snnny 
days of charming little Eelleiale during two or three seasons of the year. 
The prevalence of easterly or land winds and absence of shade in snmmer 
make it rather warmer than is generally the case on islands, althongh 
quite bearable in that latitude, while the tine beaches on the north-easlem 
coast afford excellent bathing-places, much resorted to by those from 
Franco whose means or tastes lead them to avoid Boulogne or Biarrit?:. 

The island is divided into four parishes: Le Palais, Port Philippe, 
Bangor, and Locmaria. Each of the three country parishes has a nnclcus 
where the parish church stands, and collects around it the peasantry on 
fi^te-days and Sundays. Besides this nucleus, the houses of each parish 
are scattered in little knots, or hamlets, of five to ten houses, a quarter to 
half a mile apart; 1 counted at one time fourteen within a radius of a 
mile and a half. Port Philippe alone numbere thirty-five of these rainia- 
tni-e villages. At this place is a harbor with a mole and light-house. A 
beautiful valley continues across the island from this little port to Point 
Stervrose.a small peninsula, with a narrow bay on one side, called the Port 
Vienx Chdteau, where the largest ships can ride at any tide, bnt evidently 
more impracticable in our day than in the time of the Roman conquest, 
owing, possibly, to a change in the prevailing winds. The plateau of this 
peninsula has fi-om very early times been called the "Gainp of the Ro- 
mans." Before the invention of cannon it could afford an impi-egnable 
position for 5000 or 6000 men — say, a legion. On the sea side the cliffs 
fall vertically over 100 feet everywhere, while the land side is protected 
by a rampart and ti-ench extending entirely across, perhaps 200 yards; it 
is excellently preserved, and there is little question of its Roman origin. 
The coaet-line fi-om Point dcs Panlins westward to Locmaria on the east is 
very impressive, generally perpendicular, prosenting some very remarkable 
rocks and clifk, and a notable sou0^ius6 near Vienx Chatean. The isl- 
anders graphically call the south-western shore, where the surf breaks all 
the year round on the cliffs, " La Mer Sauvagc." Hr. Ruskin has Borae- 
where Inveighed very severely against such artists as have dared to present 
a precipice as actually vertical, or sometimes overhanging, aseerting, in 
Ui« usual dogmatical and vehement manner, that such cliffs never occur, 
and are impossible hi nature. Those who know his style can easily im- 
agine to what depths of infamy he consigns the artist who has been tlins 
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f^iiltj' of what this critio considere falsehoud. Often have I thought of 
ihis passage in lay wandeniigs, when I have 8een inBtances which prove 
that in this case, as sometimes in others, Mr. Ilnskin's stfiteinent innst be 
taken as having more rhetoric than truth in it With a perpendicular 
line for comparison, I have repeatedly proved tliat it is possible for cliffs 
to be both vertical and overhanging. At Belleisle I saw the liead of a 
9oa precipice overhanging its base in several places, notably at the Port 
Vieiix Chateau. 

In Bangor, near the edge of the cliffs, stands a liglit-hoiise, soaring 165 
foct from the gronnd and 302 feet above the sea, constntcted in the most 
massive and careful manner, and lighted by a Fresnel- light of t!io first 
class. The lantern is tiniahed on the interior with polished slabs of varie- 
gated marble. It is worth a visit to Belleisle to see this light-house, 
which is probably the finest in existence, unlesa we except, perhaps, the 
one at Cordonan, at the month of tho Girondc, bnilt by llenry IV,, if I 
remember righlly. The French coast is everywhere very finely lighted. 

Tlie largest and most elegant homestead on the island is owned by M. 
Trochn, brother of General Trochn, whom he strongly resembles. They 
arc botli natives of Belleisle. The honso stands a little out of the town, 
surrounded by a picturesque wood of evergreens. The conrtoous and 
hospitable proprietor is interested in agricultural progi'css, and devotes 
his energies to raising early market crops. 

My rambles alxuit this choice little isle were chiefly in a rather primi- 
tive two-wheeled carriage, accompanied by a chatty, good-natured driver, 
who seemed to know every one wc met, and was able to call them by 
name. The peddler, with his leather leggings and pack of cloths and 
trinkets suited to the wants and tastes of the conntry women, seemed 
to be ubiquitous. I met Inin on the highway, or by the shore, or in the 
cabaret, and found him, like peddlers genemlly, gamilons, long-winded, 
and not likely to die for lack of cheek. When unfolding his goods to 
a bevy of rosy, black-eyed girls, his unlimited flow of words was often 
seasoned with fiattering remarks and jokes just broad enough to make 
them binsli and giggle in the most entertaining manner. I met him once 
when 1 6tepj>ed into an auberge in Bangor to snatch a bit of Innch. The 
landlady, a buxom widow, had two danghtei's, whose intense hiack eyes, 
raven tresses, and warm brunette comple.xions, tinged with red, would set 
an artist raving. They were alt having a very merry time of it, bantering 
over the goods contained in the peddler's pack. Ho was rolling ont liis 
grandiloquent ^leriods and fluent falsehoods with extraordinary volnhility; 
but when I called for a bottle of wine and the necessary adjuncts of & 
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it which IB both novel and piqimnt, while the eh'ffs on the sontliern coast 
are often very wild and graTid. The climate in winter and spring is 
milder even than that of the main-land of Brittany, besides being more 
free from fo^, more snnnj', more bland. For an invalid nothing can 
be imagined more agreeable or Bootliing tlian somo of tiic cheerful sunny 
days of charming little Belleisle during two or throe seasons of the year. 
The prevalence of easterly or land winds and absence of shade in summer 
make it rather warmer tlian is generally the case on islands, altbongh 
quite bearable in that latitude, while the fine beadies on the north-eastern 
coast affoi-d excellent bathing -places, much resorted to by those fi'oin 
France whose means or tastes lead them to avoid Boulogne or Biarritz. 

The island is divided into four parishes: Le Palais, Port Philippe, 
Bangor, and Locmaria. Each of the three cotmtry parishes has a nucleus 
where the parish church stands, and collects around it the peasantry on 
f6te-days and Sundays. liesides this nucleus, the houses of each parish 
are scattered in little knots, or hamlets, of five to ten houses, a quarter to 
half a mile apart; I counted at one time fourteen within a radius of a 
mile and a half. Port Philippe alone numbers thirtj'-five of theso minia- 
ture villages. At this place la a harbor with a mole and light-house. A 
beautiful valley continues across the island from this little port to Point 
StervroBe,a small peninsula, with a narrow bay on one side, called the Port 
Vienx Chdteau, where the largest ships can ride at any tide, but evidently 
more iin|)racticablo in our day than in the time of the Homan conqnest, 
owing, possibly, to a change in the prevailing winds. The plateau of this 
peninsula has from very early times been called the "Camp of the Ro- 
mans." Before the invention of cannon it could afford an impregnable 
position for 5000 or 6000 men — say, a legion. Ou the sea side the cliffs 
fall vertically over 100 feet everywhere, while the land side is protected 
by a rampart and trench extending entirely across, periiaps 200 yards ; it 
is excellently preserved, and there is little question of its Roman origin. 
The coastline fi-om Point des Paulins westward to Locmaria on the cast is 
very impressive, generally jieqiendicular, pi'esenting some very remarkable 
rocks and clif^, and a mitablo aoufflense near Yieiix Chateau. The isl- 
anders graphically call the south-western shore, where tlie surf breaks all 
the year round on the cliffs, " La Mer Sauvage." Mr. Ruskin has some- 
whei-e inveighed very severely against such artists as have dared to present 
II precipice as actually vertical, or sometimes overhanging, aauiting, in 
his usual dogmatical and vehement manner, that such cliffs never occur, 
and are impossible in nature. Those who know his style can easily im- 
^ino to what depths of infamy he consigns the artist who has been thns 



i^uilty of wliat tliis critic coiiaidere falaehoud. Often have I thought of 
thia passage in my wanderings, wlien I have seen instances which prove 
that ill tliis case, as sometimes in otliera, Mr. Riiskin's statement must be 
taken as having more rhetoric than tnith in it. WitJi a perpendienlar 
line for comparison, I have repeatedly proved that it is possible for clifiFs 
to be both vertical and overhanging. At Belleislo I saw the head of a 
spa precipice overhanging its base in several places, notably at the Poit 
Vieiix Ghatcan. 

In Bangor, near the edge of tlie cliffs, stands a light^house, soai-ing 165 
feet from the ground and 302 feet above the sea, constructed in the most 
massive and careful manner, and lighted by a Fresnet-light of the first 
class. The lantern is finished on the interior with polished slabs of varie- 
gated marble. It is worth a visit to Bellcisle to see this light-house, 
which is ]»rohably the finest in existence, unless we except, perhaps, the 
one at Cordonan, at the mouth of the Gironde, built by Henry IV., if I 
remember rightly. The French coast is everywhere very finely lighted. 

The largest and most elegant homestead on the island is owned by M. 
Troehu, brother of General Trocliu, whom he strongly resembles, Tliey 
are both natives of Belleisle. The house stands a little ont of the town, 
aiirronnded by a picturesque wood of evergreens. Tiie conrtcons and 
hospitable proprietor is interested in agrictiltural prngi-ess, and devotes 
his energies to raisiTig early market crops. 

My rambles about this choice little isle were cliiofly In a rather primi- 
tive two-wheeled carriage, accompanied by a chatty, good-natured di'i\er, 
who seemed to know eveiy one wo met, and was able to call them by 
name. The peddler, with his leather leggings and pack of cloths and 
trinkets suited to the wants and tastes of the country women, seemed 
to be ubiquitous. I met him on the highway, or by the shore, or in the 
cabaret, and found him. like jieddlers generally, garrulous, long-winded, 
and not likely to die for luck of cheek. When unfolding his goods to 
a bevy of rosy, black eyed girls, his unlimited flow of words was often 
seasoned with flattering remarks and jokes Just broad enough to make 
thorn blush and giggle in the most entertaining nmnnor. I met him once 
when I stepped into an auberge in Bangor to snatch a bit of lunch. The 
landlady, a buxotn widow, Iiad two danglitei-s, whose intense black eves, 
raven tresses, and warm brunette complexions, tinged with red, would set 
an artist ra^ ing. They were all having a very merry time of it, bantei'ing 
over the goods contained in the peddler's pack. lie was rolling out his 
grandiloquent periods and fluent falsehoods with extraordinary volubility; 
but when I called for a bottle of wine and the necessary adjuncts of a 
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"pennyworth of bread" and meat, he developed a sudden and remark- 
able interest in me. While ibe widow was spreading the table, lie left 
hifl goods and eanie and sat himself down opposite nie at tiie table. 
" Monsieur, if I mistake not, is a traveller in om- fair little island V 
" So it seems," I replied, distantly. 

"An Engtishman, perhaps, who, having tbe leisure and the means 
denied to bo many, wisely devotes his intelligent observation to travell" 

I shrugged my shoul- 
ders, as mncli as to say, 
" Have it so if yon like." 
" Now, if yoii are 
looking about Belloisle. 
monsieur, allow me to 
assure yon that 1 am 
your man if you wish 
a competent guide, who 
knows every legend, and 
every nook and cranny 
from one end to the 
otlier of the island." 

" I am already pro- 
vided with a guide. 
Jean, the driver, knows 
ail I want to know abonl 
lielleisle, and he doL-s 
not talk too mneh ; be 
is un brave gargon." 

Not abashed by tliiB 
rebuff, he fetched a glasB 
unasked, and tasted of 
my wine. " That Is very 
fair for avin ordinaire," 
he said. " I was afraid madauio might not have given yon her best wine." 
Finding I could not very well get rid of a varlet wlio had made up 
his mind to Inuch at my expense, without causing "a coldness in the 
meeting," and rather enjoying his impudence, and willing to please the 
hostess, who seemed to be kindly and polite. I called for another bottit^ 
of wine and a plate for the peddler, and soon the conversation became 
general and very entertaining, tlie widow and bor danghtcre and my 
driver joining in the gossip, and a peasant or two who were going by, sit- 
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ting OTi the dooretep or looking in at the window, and eontiihuting theii- 
share to the palaver. I noticed in tlieni all, as in tlie j}ea6antiy of Europe 
generally, siinplicity and cunning, gross ignorance, and a quaint, ci-afty 
shrewdness claeliing, and curiously contrasted. One thing I feel quite 
certain of, and that is, that country folk ai-e not as Encli more honest than 
other people, althongh honesty and rusticity are often thought to be in- 
terchangeable terms. 

But the day came which I had set to leave Belleisle-cn-mer. 1 was 
called tiefore dawn. It cost me a strnggle to keep to my resolution, for 
it was storming furiously out of the south-west. The wind was howling 
over tlie roofs of the little town, and the rain was ])elttng the wiudow- 
panes; nor did the prospect seem more cheerful as I went down to the 
quay in the dripping dimness of the early morning. Two steamers and 
several ships were lying in the roads, having run in theie to ride out the 
storm under the lee of the island. Our little steamer was at the mouth 
of the port. It was not for her to consult winds and weather, when the 
wind at least was fair, for slie carried the mails. We rowed out to her 
in a small boat, and were soon under way, and tlie little island was 
i-apidly hidden fram us in a dense curtain of gray mist. And now we had 
a race with llietide. The sea was running fmm the south-west, and, so 
long as the tide went witli it, was conipamti vely regular, although high; 
but just so soon as the tide should turn, the sea would become tumultuous 
and dangei-ous, especially in the narrow passage by the Teignouse Light, 
where numerous reefs and islets tend to make the waves more broken. 
We crowded on all sail and steatn, and passed the Teignouse a few 
minutes hefoi-e the tide turned, Tlie tremendous bi-eakcrs, rolling just 
under our lee on the savage, bristling reefs, or dashing, high and ghostly, 
up tile sides of the light-house, were terrihle and sublime; but once in- 
side of the i-ncky barrier, we found the water comparatively smootli, and 
glided rapidly toward Auray. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PUINCE EDWAKD ISLAND. 

THE CafoU packet steamed away from Tea Wharf, Boston Harbor, 
one gloiious noon-time in August, boiind to Cliarlotletowiij Prince 
Edward Island. Having paid tea dollars in gold to tlie International 
Steamship Company, tlio writer was gi-acionsly permitted to occupy a 
state-room in the after-cabin. Board, which was *' fair to middling," was 
extra — a wise pi-ovision in favor of sea-siok passengers, bnt a donbtful 
economy in my case, as I never yet lost a meal at sea. Early on the sec- 
ond day we Gighted and passed near to Sambro' Head, a cruel, iron-gray 
mass of granite off the entrance to Halifax, crowned by a light-honso 
wliich is celebrated in naval annals. The port of Halifax is very spaciona, 
being really the widening of an estuary, which, after winding some twenty 
miles, loses itself in the woods of Kova Scotia- This is a noble sheet of 
water, admiralily situated for yachting, to which some attention is given 
by local yachtsmen. The view of tlie harbor from tlie foit behind the 
city is borh extensive and beautiful ; and from the opposite village of 




Dartmontli, Halifax presents an effective and pleasing picture, as seen 
in proHle on a hill-side sloping to the water. But a close inspection of the 
city does not add to the visitor's interest in Halifax. It is one of thoee 
places which residents assure us improve on acquaintance; but it certain- 



ly does not leave a very favorable impression on tlie stranger. Judging 
from my own cxpLTii'iire. hi.' wlm hus :~wi\ it once i:(,'vi,-r w:iiifs ti> sl'C it 




again; and he wliom a mysterious Providence has directed hitlier a second 
time, won deiii what siu may have caused him twice to realize tlie meaning 
of the amiable exclamation, "Go to Ualifax !" 

In Ilie afternoon we steamed out again, and licadcd eastward for Can- 
6o. Down tlie savage, reefy toast of Nova Scotia we scudded before a 
Bon'-westerly gale, aeconipanied with lightning, and passed through the 
river-like strait of Canso on a line breezy morn!n«;, that enabled ns to see 
to best advantage a really beautifid sheet of water. We touuhed at Port 
Hawkesbnry a few niomente — a village of small bousee, generally devoid 
of paint and destitute of verdure, and scattered abont the naked hiil-sidea 
without order. Cape Porcupine, on the left, is a bold headland of con- 
siderable height. After passing this, we fame out on the broad bine wa- 
ters of the St. Lawrence, arriving at Pictou at noon-time of the third day 
ont. A lovely bay is the bay of Pictou. As one eiitere, Prince Edward 
Island skirts the northern horizon, a low, pale line ; nearer rises PJcton 
Isle, red-cliffed and wood-tufted. On the left is the spit lying in front 
of the port, sustaining a striped light -honse. In the distance, gray and 
dreamy, a mile or two down the bay, are tlie spires of Pictou topping the 
slope of a range of hills. From the summit of these hills the traveller 
who climbs them is rewarded by one of the most beautiful and extensive 
water views on the continent: the broad bay of Picton, invading the land 
with many steel-hued winding arms and creeUs, and studded, in turn, with 
. islets; the flashing surf on tlie bar; the green rolling land fading in a 
golden haze illimitably toward the setting sun; the dark-pnrple Gnlf of 
St. Lawrence eprciiding as illimitably towai'd the cast, with roseate cliffs 
skirting the offing like phantom islands — all contribute to com^wse a 
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picture inexhaustible in its variety and liie ealisfyin 
tractions. 

Fictoii is the seat of coal-mines, and large quantities of the mineral 
are cx|>orted. Ilere onr steamer cnaled for the lri]>. A tnmiel of iron 




plates was fitted to tlio forward hatchway, and a pklforin was lowered 
over the hold. The care were riin out on this, and tljrongh a trap-door 
ill the bottom of the car the coat was di'0]>ped into the vessel. In a few 
houi-e wo liad taken a hinidred tons of coal on board, and alwiit three in 
Uio morning left Picton for Charlottetown. At sunrise we lay in Ilille- 
borongli Bay in a dead calm. A light, low fog hovered on the water di- 
rectly aci-oss the cnli-anoe to the port, and we were forced to wait for the 
snn to diB|)el it. We were anrronnded by the rod cliffs of Governor's, St. 
Peter's, and Prince Edward islands, mirrored on the glassy surface of the 
hay with absolute fidelity, or half lifted in the air by a partial mirage, 
llere and there a schooner lay idly over the fiiiivering reflection of its own 
spars and sails. Overhead, the sk^' was cloudless ar-ure, sjiccked only by 
Hocks of wild-fowl, and no soinid distnrbed tlie magical stiihiess of this 
peaceful scene but tlio far-reaching, quavering cry of llie loon throbbing 
over the water. 

On the clearing away of the fog we glided by the light-house on 
Rocky Point and the wreck wliich lies close thereby, and Charlottetown, 
with tlie broad estuaries that branch away from it for many miles in three 
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directions, under tlie names of North, East, and West rivers, waa revealed 
to U8 in tlie eheen of the luuming Biin, Charlottetown, in Queens Coun- 
ty, the capital of the island, is a city of 9000 inliabitaiits, on a tongue of 
land between North and East rivers. The city was fonnded about 1765, 
on a regular plan. The streets are of great widtli, and are laid out at 
right angles to each otiier on pamllel lines. Tho houses are generally 
small and unpi-etentions in tlieir appearance, but neat; while in some parts 
of the city, along the esplanade and inland, post the Government buildings, 
dwellings of considerable taste and elegance, and embowered in shrubbery, 
are growing more numerous every year. The residence of the governor 
is a neat building, admirably situated at the head of a closc-sliaven lawn, 
wliich slopes down to the water, and ilanked by the sigliing pines of the 
primeval forest. The present occupant, Sir William Hodgson, is tlie fii-st 
native governor placed over the island. Ho is a hale old gentleman of 
eighty-six — genial, courteous, and capable. The other Government offices 
are situated on Queen's Square, in the centre of the town, and surprise the 
visitor by the completeness and elegance of their construction and arrange- 
miiut. They consist of a state-house, in which are included the lialls for 
the Upper and Lower Houses of the Legislature, and other offices; of a 
coupt-honse, just completed; and of a post-office which will compare favor- 
ably with many of the post-offices in our larger cities. Of the manage- 
ment of the postal department, I cannot s[>cak in the same terms. I 
fotintl the clerks at ail tlie island offices unnecessarily inquisitive, and ca- 
pable of incredible blunders. There is also Inexcusable laxness in the for- 
wai'ding and care of letters and mail-bags, insomuch that I never felt sure 
of receiving lettere addressed to me, at least not for long after they were . 
due, or that mine would reach tlieir destination after I had posted them. 




That this was not my own experience alone was evidenced by the fre- 
quent complaints against the department constantly appearing in the local 
papers. This defect in tlie administration of the Government supervision 
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is one of serious ani] iiicreaaiii^ importance, and demands ininiGdiate re- 
form. It is said that, until within a very few years, sucli was the Iiigli- 
handed antliority asenined by the self-Btyled ii[)per claases of Priiioe Ed- 
waid Island that it was by no means nnttinirnon for letteis to be evized 




and examined by them with no otlier rijriit than that of the etrongest 
Uuder tlie modifying infiuenceB of the Dominion and incmasing inter- 
course with tlie United States, many customs suggested by a colonial state 
of things are gradually passing away as obsolete ; but the divisions of 
caste, so strong in England, and preserved witli bo much more intensity in 
all her colonies, are still maintained in Cliarlottetown with a rigor that, 
if it were not pernicious and prejudiciiil to tmc social progress, would be 
ridiculous; for whatever palliation there may be for it elsewhere, there is 
none in a place where the ncliest are but niodeiately well off, where in- 
tellectual culture is at a low ebb, where no men uf such superior abilily 
have yet arisen as to found even the only aiislocracy for which there is 
any plausible excuse, the nobility of moral and mental supremacy. 

The market, in Queen's Square, is a noteworthy building. On marke^ 
days — Wednesdays and Fridays — the farmers come in from the country 
with pro4isionB of evei-y sort : provendei- for cuttle, fish from the rivers 
and the sea, homespun goods, game, confectionery, and the like. These 
are arranged in stalls in the interior, and tlie towns-people assemble to 
purchase a stock of food to keep them alive until the next market-day. 
Around the building wagons and carts are collected, loaded witl] haj or 
lobstei-s. It is quite a lively and interesting scene, deiiving pictni'e&qne- 
ness from the ruddy complexions and flaxen or coal-black tresses of the 
buxom Scotch and French country lassies, and the tawny, unkempt Indian 
aquawa from Rocky Point. 

Tlie churches of Cliarlottetown have little to boast of. The ritualists 
have begun a chapel witli a slant to the roof so excessively steep as to 
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pome within the term " loud." Tlie zeal of the congregation is in excess 
of tlieir funds, and the building is at present like a chapter to a serial 
etory whose author is at a loss to fnmish material for the next chapter. 
The Kirk are erecting a neat, commodious edifice to replace the present 
eanctnary, which, it is pleasant to report, is too small for their enlarged 
congregation. The Methodists have the iiandsomest church in the city, 
and are in a flourisliing conditiou. The Roman Catholics worship in a 
large, bam-like strnctnre of wood, Tliey are active, and are spurred on 
to increased architectural efforts by the bialiop, who, considering tliat ap- 
pearances have great weight with a large portion of unreflecting mortals, 
has devoted hie episcopal laboi-s to the increase of the brick and mortar 
owned by the Chnrch, A costly residence for the bishop of that com- 
munion and extensive bnildiugs for convents and schools have also been 
erected recently at Tignish and Charlottetown, and one is to be reared 
soon at Souris. The population of the island is 94,021, of whom about 
42,000 are in Queens County. The number of Roman Catholics is 40,765. 
The average increase in Protestants during the last seven years has been 
18.8 per cent.; the increase in Roman Catholics has been 13.7 per cent. 
The pi-esent free-education act was passed in 1852; a Board of Education 
exists, and the entire cost of public instruction is defrayed out of the gen- 
eral revenue. 




A subject which has senously agitated the island for nearly a cen- 
tury is the land question 'The island, which is 140 miles in length and 
34 miles wide, was discovered by Cabot, who called it St. John ; and 
it still retains that name among the French to this day. As the Eng- 
lish failed to take possession of it at the time of discovery, Veraz»n 
13 
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claimed both the tiisooveiy and posEession of it for the French in 1523, 
and it was granted by thein to the Sienr Danbet, who, with a company 
of adventurers, established several fisliiiig stations there. When the Aca- 
dians emigrated from Nova Scotia, in 1713, many of them settled on llie 
Isle St. Jean, and a ganisuu was stationed at Poi't la Joie, now Charlotte- 
town. By tlie Treaty of Fontaitie- 
bleau, in 1763, the island was ceded 
to Gieat Britain, and received its 
present name. The victorious Grov- 
emraent immediately decreed a care- 
ful survey of the island, and vari- 
ons plans for settling and dividing 
the lands were proposed. Lord Eg- 
inont, then First Loi-d of the Ad- 
miralty, devised a Utopian scheme 
to this end, which was supported by 
powerful induencea. It was based on 
the theory that the perils from the 
Indians and other foes were much 
niure formidable than they actually 
wei-e. His memorial prayed for a 
grant of tlie whole island, holding the 
same as a tief to the crown forever. 
The two million aci-es, more or 
leas, which the island was estimated 
to contain, wei-e to be divided into 
fifty parts, tailed baronies or hun- 
dreds, forty of these to be granted to as many men with the title of Lords 
of Hundreds, owing feudal allegiance to him as Lord Paramount These 
baronies were in turn to be snbdividisd into manors of two thousand acres 
each. Five hundred acres from each barony were to be set apart for 
a township. Fairs wci-o to be held in each barony four times yearly, 
and market twice weekly. Many other feudal regulations relating to 
the judiciary, and the building of numerous castles and other matters, were 
included in this extraordinary memorial, which was intended to transfer 
to tliis side of the Atlantic a system better suited to the state of affaire in 
the times of King Alfred and William the Conqueror, on the supposition 
that the island was a place " where the settler can scarce straggle from 
his habitation five hundred yards, even in times of peace, without risk of 
being intercepted, scalped, and murdered ;" tlie fact being that the Mlc- 
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macs, never very nnineroiiB, were (jiiite inoffensive, and it is doubtful if a 
white man ever lost his hair on the island, except in the natural way. 

Ltii'd Egniont'a plan failed of acceptance; but anotlier Bcheme for di- 
viding t!ie lands, which was adopted, was also open to grave objectiona, 
as proved by Bubseqneut results. The islaud, with some reservations for 
fortiti cations, churches, and otlier public purposes, was divided into sixty- 
six lots. One lot was reserved for the crown ; the remainder were in one 
day awarded by ballot to as many grantees, who had merited i-eward for 
military or political seivicCB. Quit-rents were reserved on all these lots, 
paj-able at the end of ten years, it being also stipulated Uiat each town- 
ship slionld be settled within thilt period by at least one pereou for every 
two hundred acres, and, failing fulfilment of the conditions by the gran- 
tees, the land to be forfeited. On a petition by tlie proprietoi-s, the colony 
was granted a local government of its own ; but tlie governor was ap- 
pointed by the king. Captain Walter Patterson was the first governor, 
and the quit-rents were made payable at the end of twenty years. 

The conditions accepted by the grantees, or those to whom they sold 
their rights and grants, were in many cases unfulfilled, and they thus law- 
fully escheated to the crown. The acts of Governor Patterson under the 
circumstances, the action of the liome government, the long struggle, re- 
sulting in a drawn battle between all concerned, form an intricate story. 




too long for repetition in these pages. But long since the recall of Patter- 
son, during the present generation, new difficulties have arisen, resembling 
the famous anti-rent wars of Now York. Tliose whom the planters have 
invited or permitted to settle on their lands for certain rentals have, in 
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many caseR, claimed tliat tlie rents were In excess of t!io value of the 
lands, or that they had ah'endy paid enough to entitle them to hold the 
lands they occupy as freeliolds. The problem was partially solved by the 
purchaee of some of the territory under dispute by the colonial Govern- 
ment, and Belling it over to the farmers under more favorable conditions. 
Since the island entered the Dominion, on the 1st of Jnly, 1S73, the ques- 
tion has again como up, and a royal commission was appointed for the 
appmisal and purchase of the large estates still remaining in the families 
of the original owners, the sum of $800,000 having been appropriated for 
this purpose by the Dominion as one of the conditions on which the island 
joined the confederation. Thus far the appraisals seem to have been fair 
and impartial, although, from the nature of the case, inevitably giving rise 
to considerable discontent and hardship in some instances. It is one of 
tliose qnestions on which much may be said for each side, and with regard 
lo which the public good would appear to require an act of seeming bad 
faith on the part of the Government. The best good of the largest num- 
ber is a right to be exercised with gi'eat caution, and the moral qnestion 
involved in the consideration of the rights of the minority is not often re- 
garded with sufficient attention by a ruling majority. 

Since Prince Edward Island joined the Dominion, it has taken a fresh 
start in the march of improvement, and evidences of this are everywhere 
seen in its increasing commerce, the growing value of the dsheries, the 
many new buildings going up in Charliittetown and the environs, and the 
new railroad, measuring 167 miles in length, and completed in the year 
1875. It is run on a gauge so narrow that only three persons can «t in 
tlie cars abreast, the seats being for one and for two persons alternately on 
each side of the car. The rolling stock was made on the island, and is 
very creditable. Tlio car windows ai-e not washed quite often enough, 
however. Sltip-bniJding is also in a very Uiriving condition. In the vari- 
ous ship-yards of Mount Stewart, Snmmcrside, and Souris, I counted six- 
teen vessels going up, from seventy-five to twelve hundred tons in size, and 
I heard of others building at Fortune Bay and elsewhere at the same time. 
The new tonnage built for export for the fiscal year of 1874— '75 amount- 
ed to ^633,i40 in value. The total value of tho exports during the same 
period was $1.!)40.901, of which lumber was $105,407; agricultural prod- 
ucts, $787,070 ; live stock, $94,047 ; and tislieries, $308,037. Of the last 
item the United States took $27:^,620, and the total exports to the States 
of the products of the island for tho year reached $365,353. It is worthy 
of mention that the fisheries of the island and the commerce in the some 
are chiefly in the hands of two enterprising Americans, Messrs. CharchlU 
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and Ilftll. For the same period the total value of the imports of Prince 
Edward Island amounted to $1,973,222, the balance of trade Bhowiug an 
increasing demand for foreign goods. It should be added tliat the fore- 
going data are given on a gold basis. 

But one who has been iu Charlottetown a week or two is not satisfied 
only with the evidences of insniar prosperity furnished at the Government 
offices by the courteous and efficient servants of Her Majesty, or by the 
pleasant glimpses of farm, and ri^er, and sea gained from window and 
roof. These very charming bits of nature only serve to tempt the visitor 
to sally forth, and, in carriage or boat or by rail, to view for himself tlie 
exquisite beauty of the island, and the proofs offered on every hand of 
its thriving condition, as well as the manifold attrauttons it offers to the 
tourist and invalid — in summer and fall, should be added with emphasis. 
In winter, which begins with November and laata nniil May sometimes. 
Prince Edward offers special inducements to those who enjoy six months 
of snow, and unlimited opportunities for sitting by the fireaide o' stormy 
nights and listening to the furious din of sleet and liail beating against 
the ringing panes. Northumberland Strait, which sepamtes the island 
from the main-laud, ia frozen over from December to April, or, rather, it 
is tilled with floating ice, which sometimes freezes together in a compact 
tnaee. Where the strait if! I'lit nine mites wide, the mail is carried across 




every day on the ice, sometimes at gi-eat hazard. A boat on i 
used to carry the baf^, serving, as the case may require, either as boat or 
sledge. The labor of going over tlie ice-hnmmocks is often excessively 
laborious. Travel is, of com-se, almost entirely stopped for the season. I 
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heard of one lady who went across on the ice to attend bj the lied of her 
dying son. But in summer the weather is moderate and equable — more 
equable tiian that of the adjacent continent. Vegetation spnngs forward 




rapidly after the winter has fairly passed away; and tlie verdure on tlte 
fields, including wild fiowcre, continues later than in the New England 
States. Fogs, which are common in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and on the 
Atlantic coafit of Nova Scotia, are very rare on and aroinid Prince Ed- 
ward Island; and hay fever, that distressing complaint, avoidable only by 
change of locality, is unknown .on that lovely isle. 

Steamers ply up the East and West risers, and an afternoon sj>etlt on 
each of these takes one through beautiful scenery, and gives a fair idea 
of the characteristic beauty of the island. Never over five hunditid feet 
high, the landscape is rarely monotonous, for in the interior it is much 
broken and undulating, while it falls away toward the sea and tlie bays 
into gentle slopes which terminate in abrupt red cliffs fifty to seventy 
feet high, Tlie brilliant tints — vivid orange and Indian red — of Uie new 
red sandstone, still in a formative state, harmonize admirably with the rich 
ultramarine of the water and the white trunks of the birch woods, or the 
emerald of the natural lawna which gradually elope to the water, in front 
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of neat, cosy fai-m - houses, kept in good condition, and sheltered from 
tlie winter galea by clumps of primeval fir, pine, and spruce. Nowhere 
very striking, the scenery of these rivers is tbarmingly rural and pictu- 
resque, everywhere pleasing, and offering quiet httle bita that the artistic 
eye might transfer effectively to canvas. On Rocky Point, opposite Char- 
lottetown, is a settlement of Micrnac Lidians, who live by fishing, biniting, 
and barter. They are inoffensive and indolent. But the largest settle- 
ment of Micniacs, the only tribe now on the island, is at Lenno.x Island, 
in Richmond Bay,wlitch is reserved for them, and there they hold tbeir 
annual powwows. Their number is gradually decreasing, and does not 
now exceed three hundred and five. Tliey are in charge of a special 
commissioner. 

A delightful excursion may he made to Rnatico from Charlottetown. 
Going by rail to Hunter River Station, one finds himself at once in a 
beautiful region among hills, and glens, and wooded streams. Thence a 
carriage carries the traveller over farming country resembling some of 
the most beantifiil portions of old England, by way of Wheatley River 
to Rnstico Bay. On the road I passed a country school-house at recess- 





is near the month of the bay. The last paii of the way was over a kel|> 
strewn beauh which is covered at high lido. Tliere, un a hhiff, I found 
the RuBtico House, admirably Bitnated on the edge of the Bpriice woods. 
Facing tlie bay, like a breakwater, lies a sand-spit tufted with long salt 
grass. Op[X)eito tlio hotel is tbo entrance into the bay. Tlie flashing roll- 
ere of tlio St. Lawrence Gulf break on a bar aeross ttie uioiitb, and l»e- 
tween tlie bar and the shore is a narrow, shallow diannel. Through tliie, 
twice daily during the season, tbc little fishing-schooners of the port pass 
out to fisli for shore mackerel and heirlng. It is a lery pretty sight to 
watch a Heet of these white-sailed fiehermen dodging in and out about 
the bar. The fish are landed on stages built out over the water inside 
the port. Outside of the spit, on the sandy beach, there is excellent surf 
bathing, and bathing- ho uses are also furniahed to visitors, who enjoy, in 
addition, good boating facilities; and, of course, capita) sport is afforded 
for those who love the rod aad the line. The niaekercl iisliing outaide 
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is exciting and novel, while the Hnnter and Wheatley rivers in the im- 
mediate vicinity offer numerous attractions to Bportenieii, especially in sea- 
tront fishing. The sea trout is a lisli peculiar to the waters of Prince Ed- 
ward Island, liviug iu rivers or arms of the sea which, influenced by the 
tides, arc alternately salt and fresh. It is the size of the lake trout, with 
silvery skin, and piuk tlesh like that of the salmon. It is caught with the 
fly, and is game for the best apoi-tsmen. The season for this fish is chiefly 
during June and July, and East lliver, near Charlottetown, Dunk, Mo- 
rell. Winter, llunter, and Trout rivers are the streams in which it is most 
abundant. Salmon is also common in these streams; but shad is scarce. 
All the rivers of the island were i-estocked in 1876, and the Dominion 
fishing laws enforced. Lobsters are very abundant, and largo canning 
factories have been establislied at Alberton and Souris. Duck, snipe, t6at, 
plover, quail, and other game are sufficiently abundant to make hunting 
attractive, and dogs trained for sport are common. Wolves and deer, for- 
merly plenty, are now all but extinct ; but a few beaver and otter are still 
found; and in the tangled depths of the primeval forests, which still exist 
here and there, black bears are quite numerous, hibernating undisturbed 
in winter, and creeping forth sometimes in summer to try a fat slice out 




I- young heifer. Oysters of tliu IIul.-.l .,. ,,;!,;_;, .;...-,;;..: .;. :Iii.'. 
bays of Prince Edward Island. They are not as lai-ge as our largest, but 
they moke up for size in flavor and lusctousness. Bedcque oysters from 
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Richmond Bay are already famous, and are shipped in large qiiantitieE to 
Great Britain and other parts of the Dominion, 

The agricultural products of the island are of less relative iimwrtance 
than those of its waters, yet they are noteworthy. The woodlands, con- 
eisting of beeoli, birch, maple, sprnce, and fir chiefly, are gradually tliln- 
ning ont, while the prodnct of grain, and ha^', und vogetalilcs, especially 
potatoes, is inereasing. Fruits are in a backward state, and must always 
remain more or less so, owing to the lateness of the summers. The apples 
are hard and sour at best. Apple-pics there must be made according 
to a receipt fitniished by a sprightly young lady of the island: "Pat 
ill sugar as long as your conscience will allow ; then shut your eyes and 
throw it in by handfuls." Rich pasture is seen everywhere, and tlie land- 
scape is dotted in all directions with cattle and horses. As one rtdee along 
the roads and sees the beautiful horses and colta galloping or grazing on 
every farm, ho is reminded of the Homeric period when Tliessaly was 
famed for its steeds, and the heroes of the Trojan war were styled owners 
or tainere of fast horses. 

Returning to Hunter River Station over the highest land on the islaijd 
by the very charming road through New Grlasgow, the tourist can take 
tlie cars to Souris, at the nortli-eastern end of the island. The railroad 
in this direction passes through a more level countiy, but more savage 
and melancholy, because less inhabited, and presenting waste moorlands 
abandoned to the rabbit, the grouse, and the bear. At Mount Stewart 
a. branch of the road turns off to Georgetown, on Cardigan Bay, a sleepy, 
aristocratic, nnenterprising town. Souris is quite the reverae. Originally 
a French settlement, and receiving its name from a swarm of tield-inice 
which once invaded it, the little place, since the railroad has reached it, 
has sprung into a new existence. Houses are rising in every direction, 
and its ship-yards ring with the merry, tumultuous din of calkers' mal- 
lets. The iwrt is exjMsed to southerly gales. Borne years ago twenty- 
three schooners went ashore there in one day. But tlie Dominion has 
apprapriated ^60,000 to continue the breakwater across part of it, and 
this will give a fresh impetus to the prospei-ity of one of the most thriv- 
ing towns I have seen in the Dominion. The neighborhood of Souris 
is very attractive. The drives arc of tlie most pleasing character, the land- 
scape quiet, home-like, and yet stimulating to the imagination. At Gowan 
Brae, the late residence of John MacGowan, Esq., is a hillock which bears 
unmistakable evidences of being artificial, and it is most probably tlie 
funeral mound of an Indian chief of other days. 

Malpeque, or Richmond Bay, near the west end of FrJnce Edward 



Idlitnd, is a large and beniitifiil elieet of water. Tlie island is hei'e but 
three miles wide, for Bedeqiie Bay makes a deep indentation on the aoiitli- 
em ebore. On tlie latter lies Summerside, a town whieh scarcely Iiad an 
existence twenty years ago. It lias not grown quite as rapidly as Chicago ; 
but within five years it has greatly gained in commercial importance, 
and in that ^61)601 appears to be in advance of any other town on Uie 
island, except Cbnrlottetown, The steamer which connects Prince Edward 
with the railroad on the mainland plies daily between Smnmeraide and 
Shediac, thirty-live miles distant, on the opposite side of the strait. On 
each side the ears run out on a jetty to meet the boat. This, of course, 
adds greatly to the bnsiness activity of Summereide. In the bay, a mile 
from the town, and at the moutli of the Dunk Iltver, is Indian Island, 
on which Mr. Ilolman, one of the enterprising men of Snmmerside, lias 
erected a bote! called the Island Park Hotel, This islet is just one mile 
in circumference, and is overgrown with picturesque primeval woods. 
These have been very judiciously intetBected by rural drives and walks. 
The building itself, which is after the American plan, faces the harbor 
and the town; and bath-houses, billiard-tables, bowling-alleys, and other 
decoys to attract the traveller in search of health or i>leasure, are provided. 
At low tide tlie strait on the south side can bo easily forded, and the drives 
on that part of Prince Edward IslaTid are charming. 

Of the people, so far as pci-sonal observation goes, I can speak favora- 
bly. Among them are many descendants of loyalists of our Revolution, 
who are generally more opposed to the United States tlian others. The 
general feeling toward our country is, however, apparently fi-ieudly, and, 
■ until quite recently, tlie desire for a reciprocity treaty was very strong. 
But nudenieath is, I am convinced, an undercurrent strongly English, 
notwithstanding that the people are really more like Yankees than Eng- 
lishmen in their habits and language. There is just difference enough 
between their ships, their houses, their vehicles or agricnltural tools, their 
papers and their colloquial diction, for a careful observer to note that he 
is not in the United States; but often the difference is nearly Impercep- 
tible. It Is in their value of time that I discovered the greatest dissimi- 
larity. The phrase "Time Is money" is certainly not true on Prince Ed- 
ward Island, however trne it may be with us, No one Is on hand when 
he should be. Everything is done with a leisure that would imply Um- 
gevity rivalling that of Methuselah. Punctuality in llie hours of meals 
at the hotels is a thing not dreamed of, i-esulting In great waste of time 
and cold food. Nor did I sec any evidence anywhere or in the cliaracter 
of any one that Indicated that the word has any meaning on Prince Ed- 
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ward Island. This taking life easy is a very delightful thiug under some 
circumstances, but it will not do in this age and in the Western World, 
in the wholesale manner in which it is practised on that beautiful island, 
for those who desire to rise in the woi'ld. And herein seems to be partly 
the reason why the British Provinces of North America have not pro- 
gressed as rapidly as their neighbors south of the Great Lakes. 

Of the hospitality of the islanders I can speak in high terms; and 
to Mr. Campbell, author of a forth-coming history of the island, and 
many others, the writer is indebted for numerous acts of courtesy, which 
aided to render the pursuit of knowledge in the Gulf of St. Lawrence a 
fascinating pleasure excui'sion. I I'eturned by way of Summerside, She- 
diac, and St. John, New Brunswick, arriving at the latter place in ten 
hours from the island. From St. John, Portland can be reached by rail 
or steamboat, and the tourist who does not like travelling by water can 
thus go to Prince Edward Island entirely by land, excepting the thirty- 
five miles in a strong boat across Northumberland Strait 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ISLES OF SHOALS. 

ABOUT seven miles from the coast of New IlampsLirc lie the Isles 
of Shoals. Their situation is admirably planned with a view to har- 
monizing the sometimes conflicting wants of guests and landlords, of tour- 
ists and invalids, and of the proprietors of hotels. Tliey seem to be a 




cluster of nnggets conveniently dropped off our coast where the; can be 
tnrned into current coin by enterprising hotel-keepers, artists, poets, and 
Bcribblers of a thrifty turn. 

Often had I passed by these islets, in all times and weathers, and 
welcomed the gleam of the friendly light on White Island, which warns 
tlie mariner to give thepn a wide berth in heavy weather. But the first 
time I ever landed there was on a yachting crnise a year or two ago. 
Once before had I started for the " Shoals " in my little sloop, the Zephyr, 
but we so loitered on the way, fascinated by the many cnrions attractive 
nooks along the coast, that when we at last stood across toward the islands 
we were overtaken by a gale of wind and forced to pnt into Newbnryport, 
and sailed thence directly for home. But at length it was destined that I 
shonld reach the islands, having been invited to make one of a party in a 
small sloop-yacht, and assist in navigating her. 

It was a ciiarming morning in July. Various express wagons brought 
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to Webb's Wliarf, in 
Salem, panniers of 
provisions, bundles 
of bedding and cloth- 
ing, a breaker of wa- 
ter, and a medley 
of all sorts of arti- 
cles liable to be 

I ceded in a yacht- 

II g cruise. And af- 
ter ever^'thing was 

n readiness, Frank, 
the bii-ed Iiand who 
as to help abont 
the }'acht, and do 
" ~ Biich odds and ends 
of work aE we were willing to shirk, made liis appearance, 
lie had served on a crack vaoht, and claimed to be able 
to do all that ia required of an able seaman. His pro- 
fessions were found to be rather in advance of his ca- 
pacity. This, however, ia so common a trait that it 
hardly placed him at a disadvatilage in comparison with 
other mortals. Frank rowed us out to the yacht, and 
we immediately made sail, and, easting off the moorings, 
fell ofE before a southerly breeze. 
-' Tlie wind was light, about sou'-soa'-west, but with 
tlie aid of the gaff-topsail and jib-topsail we fanned along slowly. After 
passing Kettle Cove tho breeze began to freshen, and when we came abreast 
of Gloucester the "kites" were taken in. Standing out past Cape Ann and 
Milk Island, wc sailed around Thatcher's Island, whose twin light-houses, 
towering one hundred and thirty feet, seem placed there like giant sentinels 
to guard the approach to the coast The wind, as the day woi-e on, became 
very stiff, with quite a "lump of a sea;'* but as the yacht was fairly "skoot- 
!ng" like a frightened steed, we hoped that we should >>e able to reach 
tlio Shoals before the wind should grow much stronger. The probability 
was that it was only a summer breeze, which might shift to the west- 
ward with a thunder squall, as it often docs on the Nortli Atlantic, and 
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go down with tlie sun. If that proved to be the case, we could run for 
Portsmouth or iSewburyport, for these shifts of the wind are genei-ally 
well announced to the experienced eye. 

When. we were about half-way between Cape Ann and tlie Shoals, 
we all went below to take some refreshments, leaving Fiank in uharge 
of the helm. Nearly tlie whole of the centre-board was up, and the 
sloop steered a little wildly ; but with a safe haud, there was no reason why 
she could not be left to hla care alone, unless the wind should freshen. 
Notwithstanding the breeze, the day was warm, and it was wisely decided 
to prepai'e a mild brew suited to the occasion, and largely flavored with 
the pure jnice of the lemon. 

"Now^tliis is wliat I call jolly," said Varney, with enthusiasm, reclin- 
ing on the cneliion and affectionately regarding his glass. 

" It rominds me," said Bent, " of what Mohammed, father of the late 
Snltan, used to say when he quaffed lemonade in the gilded halls of the 
Seraglio, Holding up his jewelled goblet, brimming with lemonade cooled 
with the snows of Olympus, he would exclaim, "As I «m the King of 
kings, so this is the king of drinks P 

*' Well, he knew what's good, that's evident," said Jim, 

"It reminds me," said Varney, "of when I was in the army. It was 
a blistering hot day; we'd had a brush with the enemy tlie day before, 
and a rather lively time of it, aa yon may guess, for my horse was shot 
nnder me, and I had a ball through my hat tliat grazed my hair. Well, 
that's neither here nor there. What I was going to say was, that the 
colonel said to me, 'Varney, what do you say now to — '" 

Vaniey did not finish his sentence, for on the instant the yacht, wlth- 
ont the slightest warning, gave a tremendous lurch to starboard, lying 
over almost on her beam ends, tlie sea boiling furiously on deck, and 
pouring through the open dead-light of the trunk into the cnddy. Down 
went glasses, plates, and, in fact, everything movable in the cabin, in a 
broken and confused mess to leeward; while Varney, with outstretched 
arms, pitched headlong into Joe's stomach and nearly squeezed tlie breath 
out of his body, Jim plunging in turn, with all his huge size and weight, 
on the thi-ee others. 

As soon aa this crushed, mauled, and puffing pile of humanity could 
return to its individual parts, I scranibled to the companion-way, and, in 
the mildest terms that the ci renins tan cos would allow, demanded of Frank 
what he was trying to do with the yacht. 

"Oh, nothin'; I just thought I'd let her jibe, tliat'a all," he answered, 
stdkily. 




"Ton just thought you'd let her jibe, did yon? Yon mean that yon 
were not minding yonr hnsineaa; that's what's the matter. Any Inbbcr 
conld tell yon that to jibe a sloop like this under eiich canvas, in Bach 
a breeze and sncli a aea, is jnst the way to carry away yonr main-boooi 
or caiTsize the eloop." 

" If yon think yon can eteer her any better, just you talte the helm 
yourself!" Frank retorted, rising surlily and going forward. He was 
too conscions that it was sheer carelessness that had brought us so near 
a serious accident to say anything more in his defense. 

The Isles of Shoals were now rising rapidly, blue and beantitul, in the 
north. Another hour brought us close to them, and, rounding a reef on 
which tlie sea was breaking with vast masses of flashing foam, we stood 
in for the cove between Appledore and Star Island, where a number of 
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yachte were Iving. We also would Iiave gladly eelected a berth and come 
to anchor, for it looked very inviting on the ielands. Bnt the sky to 
windward was now very threatening. A grim thunder-storm was rolling 
up in the west, and all the yachts at iho " Shoals " were making sail to run 
for a safe hai'bor at Portsmouth. Onr yadit was tlierefoi-e brought around 
oil the port tack, and headed in the same direction, with the wind just 
abeam. It was a lively sight as we appi-oaehed Whale'a-back Light, sail 
after sail con\erging toward the mouth of the Piscataqna, and the black, 
scowling mass of clonds fittm the westward, streaked with lightning and 
muttering deep thunder?, overarching the whole sky. The tide and cur- 
rent, both running out against the southerly sea, made quite a high, abrnpt, 
and irregular chop; but the yacht, still under whole main-sail and jib, 
behaved heantifully. She was fairly under the lee of the land when a 
blinding Sash and a deafening peal broke overhead, while a pelting sheet 
of rain and a powerful sf^nall of wind struck tlie fleet of yaclits. We were 
just in time; letting go the halyards, we rounded to and dropped anchor 
in a snug cove, in the midst of a crowd of suiall craft, and iheii ran below 
to escape the deluge which poured down. In half an hour tiie squall 
had gone off to leeward, the setting sun came out brilliantly, and a noble 
rainbow spanned the gloom of the retreating storm. 

On tlie following day the harometer foretold a gale of wind; and so, 
with the other yachts, we concluded to run farther up to Portsmouth, 
where we should find more to entertain us while waiting for good weather. 
The sloop easily stemmed the toi-tuous, eddying, rushing waters of the 
Piscataqna, and, successfully passing Pnlland-be-damned Point, where the 
currents and eddies are pecniiarly trying to an unsanctified temper, we 
anchored in Portsmouth harbor, opposite the Navy-yard at Kitteiy. 

Some sixty or seventy yachts, many of them among the tinest craft 
aSoat, were clustered thei-e, and it was a very brilliant sight, a spectacle 
full of inexhaustible interest, to one who has a passion for naval arehi- 
tccturo, and is smitten with the yachting fever — a passion which is born 
with a man, and loaves him only when he goes to a world whei-e yachts 
and yachting are unknown. The ancient, storied, little city swanned 
with yachtsiTien in characteristic rig, and the coming race was a topic 
which afforded a common gronnd on which all conM meet and talk until 
the wee sma' hours. To your true sailor, a love for ships and the sea 
affords a common bond of union not nulike that of fi-eemasonry. The 
subject he has at heart is Sanscrit to the landsman, aud the sea terms he 
uses are but unintelligible gibl>eri9h to all out of the guild. 

The gale of wind lasted two days, and was followed hy a mild west- 
11 
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eriy breeze, and as fair a Biimmor's day as ever shone on New England's 
ehore. Nearly one hundred and foity yachts, large and Binail, collected 
at tlie Shoals, many of them drawn thither to witness the i-ace which 
came nff dnrinj' ihe day. Of coni-sc, the Isknda were thronEred with vis- 




itors, and it was indeed a gala-day at sea. One may well say "at sea," 
speaking of this cluster of islets, for they are alt so small, the effect to one 
who lives on thein is quite that of heing "at sea," in the ordinary sense 
of the term. They ai-e all mere rocks, none of them rising exactly to the 
dignity of islands, but they are generally placed so near together that sev- 
eral of them give the impression of forming one island. Were they more 
isolated and distinct, their minute dimensions would be more appai'eiit. 
Their total area is less than one square mile. 

These islets were first discovered by Champlain, and laterby Gosnold. 
Probably tlie first white man who visited them was Captain John Smith, 
who called them Smith's Isles, and so they appeared on the old charts for 
a while. Although much cannot be said in favor of the beauty of tlie 
name, it seems a pity that this indefatigable wanderer and explorer should 
not have had tlie satisfaction of attaching his name {)ermanently on eoiuc 
one of the many spots lie visited during his romantic career. The pres- 
ent name of the islands seems, in the absence of any definite information 
on the subject, to have been snggestcd by tlie clustering of so many rocks 
together, like a shoal or school of fish. 

Appledore, the largest of the group, is perhaps two-thirds of a mile 
long. It is divided into two portions by a valley and two inlets. There 
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is one tree on tlie isle, a venei-able elm, attadied to the pinzza of the liotel. 
But although destitute of trees, like all tlie neighboring islets, Appledore 
i& ovei^rowii with tlie tangled mcshcB of blackberry, raspbei'ry, and liliie- 
beny vines; and many riL-hly tinted licbena clothe the rocks, while the 
sweet-scented bay breathes its fragrance on the snminer air. The shores, 
as in all of these isles, are bare, composed of red gianitic and trap rooks, 
beaatifiilly Iiannonizing with the viyid hues of sea and sky on a clear day. 
Katnre, however brilliant her colors, never allows her effects to be out 
of tone. Her magical atmospbero scumbles and glazes every object into 
niiison with the landscape in which it appears. Although never very 
high, the cliffs of Appledore are often bold aod uncompromising in the 
aspect which they present to tlie 
surges of easterly gales. Sonth 
Gorge is a very striking bit of rock 
scenery, whose trap cliffs, eaten away 
by the battering surf of untold ages, , 
actually overhang the sea. 

North of Appledore is Diick lal- ' 
and, perhaps a mile distant. It is a | 
low, nniidiabited isle, snrronnded by | - r*' 
the Shag and Mingo rocks, and a lr« 
net-work of reefs which seem laid 
to entrap unlucky vessels sailing by. 
Duck Islaud, Apjiledore, and the 
three adjoining islets belong to 
Maine, while the four southern isles 
form part of New Hampshire. This 
seems to be an absurd and unneces- 
sary geographical division. 

Appledore was the firet to be set- 
fled, and until the close of the sev- 
enteenth century was occupied by 
ft flourishing hamlet, including a 
church, and an academy of wide re- 
pute. But of all tills nothing now 
remains but the site of a few houHCS 
and a cemetery. Tlie old settlement i*w.mwi.i <.uTk. 

had long passed away when the lion. Henry B. Laigliton, once a member 
of the Legislature of New Hampshire, became weary of the haunts of men, 
and disgusted with his race. He sought and obtained tlie office of keeper 
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of tlie ligbt-houso ou White iBland. After rematiiing there eix years, hi; 
removed to Appledore, and there built himself a house, where he reuiaitiod 
until his deatlt. i'or tweiity-tive years this modern Tiiuou ^azed on tlie 




niftiii-laiKl, but a few miles off, but never stepped foot on it as^in. He Is 
buried on a knoll a few yards from the hotel which gi-adiially grew up 
under his ehai'^. From offering a shelter to tlie ocuaeioual visitors who 
BOiuetitnes sought llie istnud^, ho ^i-adiially became the proprietor of a 
large and faaiiioniibte hotel, thronged by hundreds of gueste. This hotel 
is now under the charge of his two sons. Jlis danghtei-, Mrs. Celia Thax- 
ter, the well-known poetess and Lietoi-ian of the Isles of Shoals, resides in 
a house adjoining the hotel. 

Small as ai'e these isles, they have aheady given rise to a literature of 
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their own. Captain Smitli and Cotton Mather liave cotisideRil)Ie to say 
about them in quaint and vigorous EngUsli. The town reuords «f Gos- 
[jort, on Star Island, are entertaining, both as local history and specimens 
o£ English iindetiled liy the learning o£ the echools. Mr. Jenncrs and 
Mr. Chadwick, the poet, have both M'rittcn capital historical and descriptive 
sketches of the islanda. The ballads fonndcd on the romantic scenes 
that liave occnrred on the Isles of Shoals have given Mre. Thaxter a 
well-known position as a writer of picturesque verse, and have done mnch 
to invest the Isles of Shoals with that delicate veil of romance and legend, 
that air of sentiment and human interest, which add an indescribable 
charm to the attractions of natural scenery. It is not so much the actual 
man as the memory of his existence in a rural or sea solitude which en- 
hances the intei-est of a landscape. 

Smutty Nose, now called Haley's Island, is next In size to Appledore, 
which it adjoins. Its first name was derived from a dark-hued ledge 
that still bears the name. The rocks called Malaga and Cedar Isles arc 
close to it, and, together with tlie breakwater betwwn Haley's and Cedar, 
form the harbor of the Shoals, a commodious and tolerably safe \x>vt. ex- 
cept in gales from south-west to norlli-west. Haley's was named after 
Mr. Samuel Huley, one of the former inhabitants, who found, even on 
this minute theatre of action, room for the development of the noble 
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qualities which mark the npright and pnblic-spirited citizen. He built 
windmills to grind the grain, which grew more liberally on Haley's Island 
than on the other isles, and laid out a rope-walk. He was also a sheep 
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and cattle grazer on a somewliat limited territory. But Lis laeinorv is 
c'hie% to 1)0 uberiBlied because of hia solicitude for the storm-tossed sailor. 
For many years a light shone in liis window at nijjlit to warn the ] 




sliii) away from those cruel roeks. He also built the breakwater wilb 
the proeeeda of three bars of silver which he found nnder a cliff, doubt- 
lesE waahed ashoi-o from some haplees wreck, and he afterward added 
a wharf, whieh, althougli now in a dilapidated condition, affords a safe 
shelter for boats. Near his grave are the graves of the Spanish sailors 
of the sliip Stiff unio, v/h'mh was wrecked in a winter snow-storm. Those 
who live on that bleak coast, and have often seen the terrible gloom and 
severity of a nortli-easterly storm in December, know well what must have 
been the sufferings of that ill-fated crew. Their nameless gravestones 
wore erected by the sympathetic kindness of Mr. Haley, who now lies 
in turn at their side; fur to all mankind there is a common lot. AVliether 
at sea or in port, all are wrecked at lasL 

Haley's Island has acquired a melancholy celebrity within a few 
years by the awful tragedy of March, 1873. Louia Wagner bad an idea 
that ho should tiiid money in the house of a Swedish family then liv- 
ing tliere. lie rowed in the moonlight fi-oni Portamonth, and stole nn- 
noticod on the sleeping inmates, who suspected no danger in the quivt 
little isle, where only the seas seemed savage. Marie Christianson he mur- 
dered in tlie house. Annetta, her sister-in-law, who had escaped, half 
awake, through the window, was standing tlicrc, stujicfied witli horror, when 
ho stealthily crept up behind her, and, with one blow of an axe, completed 
tlie bloody tragedy. Marie Uont\et, flying to the water, and waving her 
arms with fi-antic appeals, was seen by Ingebertsen, who flew to the r 
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But Wagner eacaped, and cetunied to Poi-temouth, He rowed eighteen 
mileB in a small liout between midnight and luid-day, mnrdei-ed two wom- 
en, and tried to elatigliter a third, and earned for all hi^ trouble only 
sixteen dollars and tlie rope by whioh he was hanged. 

About the year 1700, Star Island became the seat of the capital of 
the lalea of Sboals, if we nmy bo designate the village which btobo there 
after the decay of tlie liamlet on Appludore. The new townlot was called 
Gusportj and fishing was carried on by the quarter of a thousand iiihab- 
itante with stidi brisk enterprise, that by 1T50 sbijs came to its little 
liarbor fi'oin th^ Mediteri'anean ports, to load salt lisli foi" Leuteu days 
ill foreign lands. Like the Jirst Greeks and Konians, the foundei's of Gos- 
port were patterns of virtuous integrity, and the loiail code was severe, and 
was administered without regard to rank or sex. Joanne Ford received 
aino EtriiMse, delivered with impartial ngor, in tlio presence of the municipal 
authorities in council assembled, because, as it is recorded, she had called 
the constable "honi-headed rogue, and cow-headed rogue," It is quite 
possible he liad justly earned a right to these titles, and liad not unlikely 
given her severe provocation ; but tlio law and its ufficera must, of coui-se,- 
be above insult. The success and wealth which attended the flsheries of 
Gosport seem, however, to have had the same eflFect on thejeunesae doree 
of tills populous seapoit that pre->peiity usually produces in all large cities. 




lliotous lining became too common ; the Decalogue, as a guide for practice, 
fell into disuse ; and, what seemed quite as bad at that time, the inhabitants 
were proved guilty of giving aid and comfort to tlie British and the Tones 




Iiave been turned into tenement hoiiBes, wliich are leaded to visitors when 
tlieir niimtier is too large t^) find accominodntion in tlje hotel. On the 
barren, brol*en, rock -strewn hill, the culminating point of Star Island, 
stands the old church of Gosport, a stone struclnre tliirty-six feet by 
twentj'-fonr on the ontside; the walls are two feet thick, A vane crowns 
the steo]ile, which was considered elaborately ornamental and costly by 
those who put it thei'C. It was also nscd as a storehoiiso for salt lisli on 
week-days; sometimes it was left there during the hours of service, 

Gos[x>rt was like other towns, large and small, in one respect. Tliey 
all have their graveyards, Gosport is now one of tho towns that have 
ceased to be, and the place where it stood knoweth it no more. But there, 
on the western side of Star Island, facing the setting sim, and washed by 
the moaning sea, its lonely graves remain to tell of those who, ages ago, 
lived and toiled, and loved, and sufFered, and sinned, or trlnmphed over 
sin, on Star Island. And there they may yet repose for centuries to come, 
if the sacrilegious visitor, or the grasping money-seeker, docs not invade 
that little cemetery, which seems to have been left in tiiist to the genera- 
tions yet to be. 

Kear the eastern end of Star Island stands a monument erected to 
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Captain "John Sinitli, the Discoverer of tliese Isles," as the inseription 
runs. It was placed tiiore by the islanders, and cannot be jnetlj' con- 
sidered either classical or graceful in design. Tliree steps are siinnoiintcd 
by a pedestal that enpiKirts a triangular marble colnmn, which is in turn 
crowned by three Turks' iieads, or, rather, three heads were once there; 
but wind, weather, and vandalism have made sad work of two of tliem. 
Captain Smith was justly proud of his exploit iu shearing off the heads 
of three Turks in his Hungary campaign, and this monument is a tribute 
to the lively satiefactiou with which he reg».rded that pleasant incident 
in his varied career. 

The annals of the Isles of Shoals include two other names of local 
note, the liev. Mr. Tncke and the Rev. Mr. Brock, both good Puritans. 
Mather has somewhat to gay of the latter, who seems to have been a 
strong, quaint, sincere, decided character, well adapted to deal with tlie 
weather-worn fishermen and broad-shouldered flsli-wives of his insular 
]>ari&li. In the "Magnalia" we read that one of the fishermen, who had 
tiften ferried the people across the cove to church, lost his boat in a 




storm. Wlien he Informed Mr. Brock of liis niisfortutie, 
that an overruling Providence did not seem to have taken his pious ser- 
vices into sufficient consideration, or he would not have been rejiaid by the 
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loss of liis boat, "Go home contented, good sir "said Mr. Brock; 'Tl! 
mention it to t!ie Lord. You may exi>c(;t to tiiid your boat to-morrow.' 




Tlie next day tlie boat floated to the siirfuce, brought up by the fiiikc of a 
ship's aiiclior. The angel delegated to recover tlie boat inay hnve gone 
down and tixod the point of tlie andior-fliike inside of the gunwale, just 
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as they catuh the mutton-fish in the West Indies, which is said to be so 
sluggish that divers descend and pnt the hook into its mouth. 

The frequent wTccks ou the I&les of Shoals have naturally caused more 
or less treasni-e to be washed up on tlie rocks. Even as early as the time 
of Captain Smith coins Iiad begun to be found occasionally, sometimes in 
the mouths of fish ; and tlie Indians told as exaggerat£d stories about it as 
tiie Indians fartlier south related to Columbus about the gold in the West 




Indies. The following exquisite passage from tlie worthy captain's jonr- 
nal will match wliat lie said about tiie spiders of Bermuda : 

"And is it not a pretty sport to pull up twopence, sixpence, and twelve- 
pence as fast as one can bate or veare a line 2 The salvages compai'e the 
store in the sea to tlie liairs upon their heads; and surely there ia an in. 
credible abnudanue of tliem upon tlie coast," 
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The ecenery of Star Island — if one may apply that term to an islet 
scarce half a luile Ion"— ia broken and nigired, and risinf' at each end. 




Tlic most remai-kahle ejKit in its warm giaj cliffs is the Gorge, formed by 
luitold agi?8 of breakers tliiiiidering against it before ever man appeared 
oil the wild New England shore. The magnificent picture, entitled "The 
Breaking np of a Storm on Star Island," painted by Mr. M. F. 11. de Haas, 
is a grand representation of the i-ocks of tliis island in a roaring nortli- 
eaeter. 

Dno east from Star Island, half a mile distant, is Londoner, a loir, 
bare, uninhabited rock; the ruins of one small dwelling still remain apon 
it. At the north-western end lies a most cruel reef, over wliich the eurf 
rolls with terrific grandeur. 

A quarter of a mile sonth of Londoner is White Island. The north- 



ern part of it is called Seavey'a Island, because a high tide Bometimes 
overflows the neck which joins tlieni. Wliite Island proper is a grim, 
stubborn rock, sturdily breasting tlie Atlantic surges, aud is by uo means 
the least interesting of the group. Its rugged, abrupt, deeply furrowed 
form, and the perpendicular faee it shows to the eonth, give to it a sav- 
age wildness and grandeur out of propoition with its actual dimensions. 
Oq tlie summit of its highest point, eighty feet aboxe the water, stands 
the light - house whicli has been rendered famous by the graphic muse 
of Mi's. Thaxter, whose girlhood was spent on Wlijte Island. It is a solid 
stone structure, picturesquely harmonizing with the scene of which it is 
the central object. Tlie lamp is a Frosnel light of the tirst clasB, and 
cost thirty thousand dollars. The violence of the sea when it bursts on 
White Island may be judged frain the fact that the heavy covered walk, 
over a hundred feet long, was once washed completely away, and, rushing 
down tlie gorge, was crushed and swept out to sea. 

The Isles of Sboals entirely merit the reputation they have acquired. 
In a space under six hundred acres they offer manifold attractions to the 
invalid, the artist, or the pleasure-seeker, A residence there possesses the 
tonic qualities of a sea-voyage; and as for hav fever, the unhappy victim 
who has ^amly sought freedom from an afHiLtion which has destroyed so 
many u fan summers sport may calmly sit on the piazza at Appledore or 
8tai Ibland and wh le he smokes bis ti^ar with serene exultation, can 
laugh to sLom the relentless denion w lio watctics on the opposite coast, 
unable to cross the sea but wait ng to sei^ hi u atni u when he once nioi-c 
leases ll e Isles of Shoals 
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CAPE BBETON ISLAND. 

IT was late in October that I arrived on tlic coast of Cape Breton, In the 
good bark Ethan Allen, from Madeira. The exceptionally favorable 
winds we had enjoyed now left us, and it was only after battling with 
lieavy squalls, and gales, and adverse currents for several days, at the en- 
trance of the Crnlf of St. Lawrence, that we snecceded in making the port 
for which we were bound, and we were quite ahlo after tliat to realize 
why insurance pveniiiime are doubled after October sets in on all vesBols 
sailing for that inhospitable coast. It tuok all day to beat np tJie long, 
narrrow entrance to Sydney harbor, and we passed a steamer which had 
gone on the bar in a storm which had forced us to stand out to sea two 
days before. The prospect was rendered somewhat dismal by a crowd 
of damaged vessels which had been wholly or partially wrecked in tlie 
appalling hurricane of the previous Angnst. Of Sydney little can be said 
that is inviting. The lay of the land is very mnch that of our own New 
England, but vegetation is more sparse, and tlie general appearance of the 
landscape more sad and sere. The hay is spacious and well protected, af- 
fording several excellent harbors for ordinary weatlier; bnt the town pre- 
sents a singular blending of squalor and thrift, the former being the first 
feature to impress the stranger on landing. Shanties and groggeries, di&- 
reputable to a degree, ahonnd, and lead one to think he has fallen on some 
maritime Laramie or Cheyenne ; while to the westwai'd new honses, gloiy- 
ing in the tawdriness of white paint, green sluitlere, and tlinisy vcrandns, 
indicate that the place is not altogether going to the dogs. Coal is the 
chief stock in trade, and the supply is apparently inexhaustible ; the whole 
island is, in fact, intersected by seams of the black mineml. The veins 
run under liie harbor at Sydney, and are worked to a considerable depth. 
The population is, consequently, mining, combined with a large floating 
class of fisbermen and seamen, ever ready to "splice the main-brace" and 
chuck the rosy girls of Cajw Breton under the chin. It must be added 
that they do not always stop tliere, and street brawls, as may be easily im- 





snmiTier. and it is indeed a stirring and beatitifnl spectacle to see the 
graceful little craft dodging np and down llie long entrance to tlie harbor, 
or darting hither and thither in white gronps, like sea-fowl, in search of 
schools of mackerel. So fascinated was I by the sight of these schooners, 
that, on finding my bark was not going to return to Boston, I at once de- 
cided to get passage in one of the schoonersj if possible, in preference to 
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the steamer. Fortune seemed to favor ine. The skipper of the Anna 
Maria came aboard to bi'iiig us some fresh mackerel, and told lis ho wat> 
to start the following morning for home, going, for the fii'st time, by vray 
of the Bras d'Or, which I had long wished to see. He kindly offered me 
a buiik, and a share of grub for myself and dog. I jumped at the pi-o- 
posal, and early tlie next day took my traps aboard ; we peaked the main- 
sail, tripped the anchor, and etood out to sea. The Anmi Maria was 
twenty-four yeais old, forty-one tons burden, and had a small forecaslle 
and a dimimitive ti"unk-cabin aft; tive men slept forward, and there wei* 
six of UB, or seven, inchidiiig a dog, in the cuddy. The deck waa lurnbei-ed 
up with a quantity of tish-bari-els and tubs, aud the wliole vessel was in an 
iin mention able state of dirtiness, resulting from twelve weeks of fishing. 

There are two entrances to the remarkable sea-lake called the Bras 
d'Or, which separates Cape Breton Island into two nearly equal portions. 
Within a short time a canal, scarcely half a mile long, has been cut 
through the isthmus, permitting the ptssage of vessels of small bui'den. 
It is about sixty njiles from the canal to the two eastern etraits or en- 
ti-ances. The southern entrance is impassable except for steamers atid 
boats. We struck for the nortliern passage, called the Great Bras d'Or, 
having a leading wind, without which it is impoesible for a sailing vessel 
to pass in. The navigable channel is very narrow, the tide runs throiigli 
it like a mill-race, and, for the first few miles, any vessel getting ashore 
there is exposed to the full sweep of easterly gales. 

Tiiei'e were seven schooners in company with iia, all keeping so closely 
together that the bowsprit of one would almost overhang the taffrall of 
tlie next one; sometimes one would becalm another, and thus shoot by. 
Finally, one of the schooners got slued aside on a bank, and had to be 
left behind, to get off as she conld. Happily for the rest, a pilot appeared 
at tliis juncture in a dory, and agi-eed to pilot the little fleet. He carried 
ns as far as Kelly's Cove, when, fog and twilight both coming on, we all 
dropped anchor, and the pilot proceeded to levy toll before Icanng U8 for 
the night. lie was a curious specimen of the genus Bretoniensls. Keep- 
ing his eyes always down, while he hung on to the side of the vessel, he 
rattled away with gieat volubility, which was evidently increat^d by tlie 
bad whiskey he had taken before coming off to us. " I don't care for any 
bluldy silver. A litlle bluidy pork or beef, a little bhiidy salt or bloidy 
jigs, you don't want any more, my hearties, or any other bhiidy thing will 
do ine jist exactly as well. I should be only too glad to take such a pretty 
schooner through them narrows for nothink, but don't ye sees, we can't do 
nothink for nothink in Ca].)e Breton tio more than nowheres else! And 
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that's liie triitli. Tliat'll do, tljat'll do. I don't want ye to rob yourselves. 
Fi&li-bait? no, got eiioiigli of tiio bliiidy thing. Tliere'fi no need of my 
coming off to ye the inoriiin': all ye'vo got to do is jist to keep that p'int 
close aboard, and ye'U be all ngbt; and ramiinber tliein two s]iiir-buoys on 
the starboard beam, and one on tUe port, aud there ain't no other bliiidy 
tiling in the ehaiiuel that the likes o' ye need to be afeard of; and I'm 




very much obleeged to ye, gintlemen, and I wlsli ye a jik-asant v'ynge;" 
and off lie went to repeat the ian:e at the next schooner. 

Wo fonnd ourselves anchored for the night in Kelly's Cove, under 
Kelly's Monntain, the highest land on the Bras d'Or. It is an isolated 
ridge, which I estimated to be about twelve hundred feet high, bnt so hold 
as to resemble a wall, and give an impression of greater height. Evidences 
of the tremendous hurricane of the previous September were everywhere 

* 
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visible. The wind liad fellod tlie largest forest trees in rniiks mile after 
mile, or, where tlje squalls had been most violent, Imd cnt swaths through 
the woods as the suytlio of tlio mower lays the grass. Tliis was the case 
all thraiigh the Bras d'Oi*. Many lioiises and banis were felled or injured ; 
at Arichat sixty houses were blown down. Vessels were everywhere de- 
stroyed ; all through the trip we came across wrecks on shore. 

Tho boat was lowered, and skipper and 1 went ashore on a foraging 
expedition among tlie farm-houses. We fonnd the people generally wei-e 
"Heelandera," us they called themselves, among whom Gaelic is still che 
vernacnlar, some actually being nnabla to converse in EngK&h. They 
were mostly Koman Catholics. We finally brought up at a small house, 
where we spent a conple of houre chatting before an old-fashioned inglo- 
side, over whose bright blaze the kettle was singing. A dance at a farm- 
house farther on was proposed, and skipper offered to bring off tlte 
schooner's fiddler to stimulate the heels and quicken the hearts of tho lads 
and lassies; but, owing to the lateness of the hour, the plan unfortunately 
fell through. A bi-ace of geese and a pail of milk were the results of uiir 
expedition. It was so dark that the hnxom hostess snatched a brand front 
the hearth, and gave it to ns by way of lantern, and we thus n'nclied the 
boat without spilling the milk. 

We were again under way the next morning, but tho wind was so 
light we made but little progress. The good weathej' was improved to 
clear the deck and clean the vessel. We passed some plaster-cliffs, which 
furnish material for many of the best ceilings in onr cities, and add a 
striking feature to the scenery. We also had a fine view up the Little 
ISras d"Or, and left the shire town of Baddeck on our right, at tlie bottom 
of a deep bay. At night we again anchored, at (Jrand Narrows, and skii)- 
per and I repeated our foraging expedition. We were Inuky enough to 
come across some very nice people, bearing the famous names of M'Niel 
and M'Donald. The next morning, just after we hove up anchor, a boat 
overtook ns, bringing a supply of milk and egg3 fi-om onr friends of 
the previous evening, which very materially added to the slender stock of 
pork, beans, and molasses, that constituted the commissariat of the Anna 
Maria. But generally the iieople are a pretty rough set, with a decided 
talent for brawling and drinking. When we were going aboard at nighit 
wc came across three sturdy fellows, well braced with gin, and altogether 
too willing to fire off the guns they earned to make them pleastmt iwm- 
lianions, es{)ccially as they seemed inclined to pick a quarrel. But evad- 
ing them in tlie dark, we were tho first to rencii the boat, beached under 
cover of some rushes, and shoved off for the schooner. 
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After leaving Grand Narrows, tlie passage widened into a broad lake 
some twenty miles aeroHS at the widest, deeply indenteti with bays, and 
stndded with large islandg. Fish and game abonitd there. White wc 
were becalmed, signs of mackerel appeared, and all hands got out their 
lines, and each man took his allotted place by the side of the vessel ; but, 
after a few minutes of spirited sport, tlie fish left na, and a breeze sprung 
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np and fanned lis along through the afternoon. To the spoilsman, few 
places offer greater attractions tlian the Bi-aa d'Or, in summer and early 
antnmn. At snndown the fleet was becalmed in the middle of the lake, 
which was f^Iowing and magnificent beyond description, nnder the splen- 
dor of a snnset of extraordinary beauty and variety of tint and hue. As I 
gazed, entranced, on that sixtctacle. I did not wonder that they called that 
sea Btrait, BO rarely combining lake and river, (he Bras d'Or. Golden was 
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tlio autuiiinal gloi'y of its shores, golden were its watei-s, and golden Uie 

tran(jiiil sky wbieli overhnng and iiii|mrted to it lialf its wealth of beautv. 

The eliootiiig-Etare and tJie iiight-bieeze eatite together, and we watch- 



ed the ono and glided gcntl_y along before the otiior, nntil at midnight we 
again neaied daiigcruus navigation, and came to an aiiehor. On the fol- 
lowing day we passed a noted Indian settlement, where there is a Urge 
ehureh with some wigwams. The Indians of this region ai^scmble in 
spring and sninnicr on their inland, and attempt to keep up tlie dances 
and other ceremonies pceuliar to their aneestors. 

The scenery now became exceedingly romantic anil beautiful, often 
resembting the Tlioiisand Islands, and the region is so little inhabited aa 
seai'ccly to seem a oonutry that has been settled for two hnndrcd years. 
Inlands of all sizes, sometimes mere knolls tnftcd with birches and pines, 
divide the lake into nnnieroiia winding cliannels for a long distanca The 
sliip^-hannel is often so narrow and tortnons that it was witli great di^ 
inilty that even our short schoonere, capable of timiing within tlieir own 
lengths, could be worked without going ashore. One of them here ran 
her nose into a mnd-bank, on which we also touched, and so firmly tliat 
she lay there several days. 

Just before evening the Anna Maria, heading the fleet, reached the 
canal at Si, Peter's. In an liour she was again on tlie Atlantic; but eo 
diilicult is the way out into tlio harbor, that we grounded on a rock in a 
dangerous situation. 

While we were getting her oft, a party of Indians lauded close under 
our lee, and in a very few minutes they had put np several bark wigwams, 
and the dusky shades of evening were rendered pietnrcstpie by the smoky 
gleams of their tii'es. The little cove where we were lying, the foi'OBts oa 
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fort^ miles, and were abreast of Halifax. Oil tlic followinr; day oiir good 
weatlier came to an end. A gale was cuiniiig on, and, after ]H>undtng 
against a Iteavy sea several bom's and stiirtiug a leak, we were jnst able to 
work into Slielburne, where we luy three days. Shelbnriie powesses tlie 
tinest harbor in Nova Scotia. What is also in its favor is, that it is easy of 
access, and is often made ii harbor of refuge. The settlement is, however, 
but a wretched makeshift for a town, like many places in the Eastern prov- 
inces, but has considerable sbijvbuildiug, which gives it some appearance 
of thrift. It also abounds with hen'in>!:, which are cateu in such quantities 
by the Dluenose?, that it is said of them they cannot pull off their shirts in 
spring because of tlie fish-bones sticking through their skin t The weather 
was still dubious when we put to sea in company with fifteen sail, all 
bound to the westward, but we hoped the easterly wind would hold to 
take us across the Btiy of Fnndy, the woret bit of navigation, owing to its 
fogs, rips, reels, tides, and currents, to be foimd anywhere on tlie coast of 
North America. But, In fact, nowhere does a close inspection of the 
ledges along the Nova Scotia shoie inspire one with agreeable sensations, 
nor are such names as Iroiibouud or Raggeii Harbor pleasingly su^estive. 
I never can pass tliat forbidding coast without thinking of some grim 
monster showing his teeth, ready to crunch the bones of liapless victims. 
The vigor witli which the new Dominion has assumed the reins of govern- 
ment is nowhere more evident than in the increased attention bestowed 
on light-houses, which liave hitherto been infamously scarce, considering 
the character of the coast, and have been badly kept and lighted. 

During the diiy we passed a large ship, high and dry on a reef, going 
to pieces. The wind freshened at night, and we stood acl^:>i>s the Bay of 
Fundy in line style. The next morning It was thick and nasty, blowing a 
gale of wind, with a heavy following sea. Wing and wing we " kihooted " 
befofe it under a, pi-ess of sail such as only our fishermen Indulge in. The 
least carelessness of tlie steersman might have sent us to tlie bottom. "A 
man must have his life insui'ed who sails on the A>ina Maria to-day," 
said one to me. At notm a violent scjnall obliged ns Ui take in sail. With 
some difficulty, we took in the mainsail, and, jibing the foi-esail, brought 
the lively little craft around jnst in time to get control of lier, laying her 
lialf under water as she came up to the wind. We ran till night under 
close-reefed foresail, and then hove to near Casho's I^edge till morning. 
Then the wind shifted into sonth-wcst, and finally came howling out of 
tlie north-west, and, as tlie skipper furclbly expressed it, " it everlastingly 
screeched." Wo had bnt one snit of sails; they were old and worn, and 
the foresail split and gave us Bome treuble; oni' stock of provisions was 
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I'tiiniiiig low, and. there was some reason to fear we sliould be blown to tliu 
eastward again. Generally, onr tisliormen fare very well, frequently lay- 
ing in fi*esli provisions at tlie jJorts tliej visit. One of tlie crew is usually 
cbosen as cook, and receives, like tlie captain, a double Bhaie of tbe catch, 
But the staple arti<.'le of diet is poi'k and beans— a very savory dish if 
proi>erly eooked. Tliis gave rise to the stoiy of a fiigliing-echooner, which 
was sighted flying a Bag of distress by a ship standing out to sea. Tliev 
ran down, and bailed her. Tim skipper replied tliat tbe eclKwiier wiis 
still one day's sail from port, and liad only one barrel of beans on board. 

During all these days tbe spinning of yarns went on without interntis- 
sion fore and aft, and I gained new ideas of llie constant and almost in- 
fi-ediblo i>erils to which our tieliennen are exposed, especially on tliu 
Georges and off the Magdalen Islands. Many a bair-breadtb escajie frotn 
being run down in the fog, or from foundering, was narrated. One of our 
crew had been on board a schooner which turned eoniplelejy bottom up, 
and righted on the other side, when riding out a gale on the Georges 
Shoals, lie was on tlie lookout, and, seeing an immense wave coming, 
pulled the slide over tlie companion-way and rusliod below. Almost ini- 
poseible as it seems, it is recorded as a true story in tho fishing annals of 
Cape Ann. Euchre and checkers, which were played on a board carved 
oil tbe top of a locker, and the whittling of knick-knacks, went on along 
with the spinning of yarns. It was interesting to see how, through it all, 
these hardy fellows managed to retain eliamiitensticB purely human; for 
example, the habit of croaking, and of finding faiUt with those on whom 
the responsibility devolved. Did the skipper carry sail hard, they said he 
did not know when to take it in; did he prudently seek to s^tare tbe only 
suit of canvas we liad, or avoid running on the land in tho fog, they said, 
"The worht fault a master of a ship can have is to take sail in too soon." 
Like unwbipped school-boys, they thought they knew everything, and, like 
sailors in general, exereised little foresight or prevision for con t luge ncics. 
Of coui-se, on a vessel where all -sailed on shares, any regular discipline 
was out of tbe question, tlie authority of tbe skipper being nearly nominal, 
tlie man making it rather than receiving it from tlie office. 

Our skipper was a man of the most imperturbable g(H>d-liumor, but a 
good seaman, shrewdly adapting himself to the unruly spirils he had to 
deal wirh, and genei-ally exercising control without appearing to do so. 
" Come on, bullies, let's take a turn on the main sheet," was tlie usual form 
of an order; or, " Keep her off a little mite, Uncle Mike!" 

The watcli usually consisted of two men, one at the wheel, and the 
other acting as lookout, and oscillating between the stove iii thu cabin and 



the bows, with a efroiig gravitation toward the former. Tlie clock for- 
ward was lialf an lioiir ahead of the one aft; I don't know wliethcr the 
fact was generally known, hut I think it was known to sonie: I observed 
that some of the watches were shorter than otliera. 

One night, two of the leading faultfitiders were directed to tack stiip 
in their watch, there being a heavy 
sea running at the time. Tlirce times 
tlieae Eelf-eufliuient fellows tried to 
bring the schooner abont; three timee 
tliey failed, moutliing enormous irapi-e- 
cations, and with siidi frequent men- 
tion of hell that I fancied I conid 
smell hnmatone. The skipper, mean- 
time, rjiiietly lay in his bunk, and en- 
joyed the disconifitnre of his defaniers. 
At last he pnt his head np the com- 
panion-way and said, "Your jib is 
eased off too mnch; hanl down tlic 
jib, and she'll eonie around all right!" 
They obeyed, and the schooner was off 
on the other taek at once, lie said 
nothing more, hut an hour after went 
on deck hiiiiself, and tacked ship with 
the ease of a man who knows what he is about. The men could say not a 
word. 

Another curious trait among sailors, especially noticeable among those 
so little under discipline as our i'sbermen, is the way they act in emer- 
gencies. The vessel, perhap, is threatened by a heavy squall, and sail 
must be taken off at once, or the gravest consequences may ensue in a 
moment. One would suppose, therefore, that when the lives of all on 
board, including the crew themselves, are imperilled, and ibo quick ordera 
of the captain summon all hands on deck witliout delay, they would need 
no further urging. Not a bit of it. The firet thing tliey do is to grum- 
lile. "D — the weather! what the devil does he want to hurry a fel- 
low out of his bunk for?" Then they will not stir till they have arranged 
their oil-suit, as it it were a dress suit for a ball ; after that, some of them 
must fill and light their pijws! If the captain puts his head down and 
repeats the order, "Come out of there, and don't be all day about itl" 
they mutter, "D — d if I will before I'm ready I" This does not result 
from superior courage or reckleaeness so much as from a species of pig- 
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headeduess or habit ; for the same men will be as much appalled as otiier 
fnen by danger when they fairly realize it, or if it be in a form to which 
they are unaccustomed. 

We managed, in the teeth of a violent wind, to beat np as far as Cape 
Elizabeth, where we found the water a little smoother. But we should 
have kept on and made a harbor in the Sheepscot River, if the wind had 
not moderated after sunset, so as to enable us to work down to the Isles 
of Shoals, which we passed at daybreak. As we neared the destined port, 
razors and blacking -brushes were brought out of hidden comera, and a 
general burnishing followed. Those who had "boiled shirts" actually 
went through a transformation, when they put them on in exchange for 
their heavy blue or red woollen shirts. It took us the rest of the day to 
beat into Gloucester under a press of canvas, with a foot of water in our 
lee scuppers, and carrying away the maintopmast- staysail as wo came 
abreast of Norman's Woe. 

The good old Anna Maria laid her bones on Newburyport bar two 
years after, in 1877, and poor Captain Jewett has met the fisherman's fate 
on the Grand Banks. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 



AN evening iu an enchanted region, gliding oier an e!ic1ianted 6ea 
toward an enchanted isle, was the fair night when lir«t I appro&cltcd 
tiie far-faiued ielo of beauty which lies on the South of England's shore. 
The stately line of battlc-sliips of other days, their long ticre of port-holes 
lit up and inflected in the still watere of Portsmonth, lent magic to tlie 
scene. Oot of the ataiiy gloom beyond, ghost-like yatOils, one by one, 
silently stole by, fanned by the low 
sea-wind. The strains of martial 
music floated unt to sea, now rising, 
now falling, in Imrnioniuns cadenees, 
aiid, as wtf glided awosa Spitbead 
strait, a calcimn-light snddenly bnrst 
at intervals aci-osa the night, like a 
noiseless explosion of a jK>wder-inag- 
azine, revealing the Becreta of tlie 
darkness, and as suddenly conceal- 
ing them again. Tiie lights of tlie 
island we wei'O approaching con- 
stantly grew more and more dis- 
tinct, wavering on the glassy floor 
of the still water, and the dark out- 
lines of woods and hills I)ccame lees 
spectral and niysterions, nntil, almost Iwfore wo wore aware, we were 
imking fast to a pier, and stepping ashore on the Isle of Wight. 

By the Romans the island was called " Vcctis," by tiie Sasons 
"Wibtea," by the Celts " Gwyth," which means cliannel ; and thus i-e- 
duced to its original sense, the name literally means the Channel Island. 
By seamen it is called " the Wight" Well, after much wandering 
other isles of the sea, I had at last aii-ived at " the Wight," and fortunate- 
ly, as I found when daylight came, had been first introduced to it at Kyde, 
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wliicli is a fitting vestibule lliroiigh wliicli to eiiler tlie isliiiid. In former 
years, before tlie building of the pier, Rydo was accessible from the sea 
scarce twelve horns out of the tweiity-fonr, owinj? to the long stretch of 



muddy flats which lie more or less exposed at low water. Passengers 
often Iiad to be landed, like jwor Fielding, the inimitable author of "Tom 
Jones," on the backs of sailors. Later, a cart was substituted ; and, finally, 
a pior was built. This, proving too short, was eventually carried out into 
deep water to a distance of half a mile. There it terminates iu a covered 
platform, from which an esicnsivo and satisfying prospect is obtained of 
the uortliern coast of the island, from Seaview Point to Cowes, of which 
the ecTitral object is Ryde itself, i-eposing on a gentle slope embowered 
in civiliited niasttes of patrician verdure. To the northwai'd and eastward 
lie the shores of the main-land, and tlie ships and roofs of Poi-tsmouth. 
Around this pier-end tlie prettiest, sauciest, most bewitching of yndits 
collect during the season, so in love with their own beauty that of a calm, 
pleasant morning they, swan-like, gaze at themselves reflected in the bur- 
nished mirror of the bay. There, too, fnll-cheeked musiciiins blow magi- 
cal sti-ains beneath the silent moon, and the fairest dames and damosels, 
and tlie most lugh-nietlled aristocrats of Rotten Row, in tlie jauntiest of 
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Biiramer or yaflitiii<; rigs, collect in enraptured pnire to repeat the old etorj 
which Jessica and Lorenzo rehearsed in Venice agea ago. Amidst this 
romantic throng may be detected sometimes the thoronghly prosaic form 
of yonr gennine cockney, and the stocky, bi-ood-colkred, and \ride-tron- 
Bcred figure of an old tarpaulin gazing knowingly to seaward, or elbow- 
ing the crewd with the rolling movement of a heavy-laden ship running 
before a gale of wind. 

Ryde Pier is one of the rarest 8i>ota in Old England. Ryde town h 
also a cliarming place of i-esidence, presenting lanes hidden in sliniblMJry 
and flowers, and cosy, often elegant, cottages at every turn. It also \to&- 
■ sesses a yacht-clnb bnllding and an art academy. A certain rnatic, prim- 
itive simplicity seemed to me, however, to cling to it still when I heard 
the town-crier going abont the streets in a dog-cart, ringing a bell, and 
shouting, "A large and valnable collection of water-color paintings will be 
sold to-day, at No. — — — Street." Bnt Ryde is fast losing its insniar 
rnsticity, and is, I fear, degenerating more and more into a vast congeries 
of boai-ding-honsea and hotels, with placards in every window, and fees 
from H ha'penny upward, payable to every one of whom yon may happen 
to ask a simple qneslion. There is a mnseum at Ryde worth visiting. It 
fiontftins local antiquities and relics, including the ossnary remains of the 
monks and foundere of Qnarr Abljoy, which once stood a couple of miles 
west of Ryde. It was a wealthy corporation, owning lands in most parts 
(if the island. Tiie inmates waxed fat on the revenues, were noted for 
their sharp practices, and for distnrbing the domestic [jeace of the neigli- 
iiorhood by a lax interpretation of the seventh commandment. At any 
rate, the reputation of the abl»ey was not savory. Founded by Redvers de 
Baldnnn, lord of the isle in 1132, it was abolished by Henry VIIT. Little 
now remains to mark the site of Qnarr Abbey ; but stone coffins have from 
time to time been revealed, and the spot is still haunted by cerlain char- 
acteristic legends. It is claimed tliat a wood near the abbey, called El- 
eanor's Grove, after the queen of Henry 11., was ofleu visited by her dur- 
ing her imprisonment at Qnarr. After her death she was buried there in 
a coffin of gold, which is guarded fi-om the cupidity of an unregenerale 
generation by the potent spell of a magician. 

The Isle of Wight is divided into two grand geological divisions — the 
tertiary eocene, and the cretaeeons, or chalk, formalion. The former in- 
cludes the northern lialf of the island, the hitter tlie southern half. On 
(he Gontheiii coai^t are also two narrow, isolated strips of wealden strata. 
In point of scenery, the southern portion is by far the grandest and most 
various in its as^iects, and toward that, therefore, I first directed my steps 
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Oil leaving Kyde, In former yeare, the etage-coacli was tlie only and die 
a11-gii3iuieiit public conveyance for the traveller who did not care to eee 
this fair ifele on foot. Cut the vast and eoiistantly inurensing miniber of 
tourists who overrun the island has L'aused the construction of two minia- 
ture railwuys, soon to be succeeded by othei-s, until ultimately an ii-on net- 
work shall weave its meshes over the idyllic vales of Wight. But tlie 
pedestriim will always find the old charming lanes and stiles, and prefer 
thus to see some of the choicest nooks of the island. It is a pleasant 
morning stroll to Brading, passing by the spot wJiere were laid the bod- 
ies raised fi"oui the livyal George. 
Midway between Portsmonth and 
the Isle of Wiglit, not a century ago, 
the brave old linc-of-hattle ship heel- 
ed over in a breeze, and went down 
at her anchorage with twice iive I 
hundred souls on board. Kempen- 
felt, the admii'al, was lost, with his 
flag-ship; and Cowper gave immor- 
tality to this tragedy of the sea in 
a few famous lines, A buoy now 
inai'ks the spot wliere tlie Rvyi 
O«orge lies — the sands of tlie sea 
ehoking up her port-holes, and the 
monsteis of the deep toying with hei' 
mighty skeleton. 

Brading, a quaint little town, lies 
at the head of Brading Haven, a 
lake-like cove, embayed among love- 
ly hills and groves — a most charming 
Bceue, e.tcept at low water. A stone- ""'^ "* "" '"'^'"' """"• 

cased well in the centre of the port shows that it was once dry land. To 
the outside world Brading is known chiefly as the home of little Jane, the 
Toniig Cottager, whose simple and pious life was desuribed by the Rev. 
Legh Kiciimond. Her rustic cottage still stands in a green lane at the 
bottom of Brading Down, and her grave, in the south-east corner of the 
village chiirch-yard, has been visited by seorea of thousands. Legh Rich- 
mond, wlio was pastor here in the early part of this century, not only 
achieved a wide fame by his pathetic rural narratives, entitled "The An- 
nala of the Poor," but also wrought an infiucnee for good hai'dly etjualled 
by any other religious writer since the time of John Bunyan. 




But Bi-ftdiug has other points o£ interest. The uhiircli. which has re- 
cently been most carefully restored, is undoubtedly of very uutiieiit date. 
It is known that a chni-ch existed liere as early as 704, in which Bishop 
Wilfrid baptized the first Christian 
convert of the island ; and there 
seems nothing to disprave the fact 
that the piescnt bnilding either con- 
tains ceitain poitiouB of that pnmi- 
ti\e chapel, oi was erected on its site 
I at a leuiote ijemxl Half-way down 
' the loii^ strett of Bradiug is an open 
sjiate where bull baiting was fornicr- 
1> enjojed h) tlie island swains; the 
ring to whidi the bull was made fast 
19 still faxed in the centre of the spot 
I A well wuin pan of stocks are yet 
shown ill fi-oiit of the venerable town- 
I hall, and some of the diaiiiond-case- 
niented cottages exhibit the rings to 
whidi tapestries were suspended on 
festal days of yore. 
i^u niniMowi. South of Bmding, on the Ventnor 

Haiiway, is Sandown, wliich gives its name to the most beautiful bay in 
the whole island. As a residence, it is chietly attractive for its sands, ad- 
mirably adapted for bathing. But to tlie lover of nature they are sadly 
marred by the inevitable ro«-s of bathing-machines, which lai^ly nentral- 
iac tlic effect of the coast scenery at most of the En<^lish and Frtnich wn- 
ten'ng-plaoes. Tiie Culver Cliffs, pei'pendicular walls of clialk washed Uy 
the blue sea, add majesty to the lovely sweep of Sandown Bay. That 
notoriously eccentric demagogue of the last century, John Wilkes, owned 
a *' villabin," as he sportively called it, at Sandown, where he sjwnt the 
last years of his life. Tlie grounds were curiously decorated with gro- 
tesrpie pavilions and imitations of classic tombs, inscribed to those lie moet 
admired— not exolnding himself. A pillar, embowered in shrubbery, bore 
the epitaph," Varolo C/iurc/tiU, dlvino poeta,amif.^ j'tcu.jio, dm optima 
de patria m^Uo — To Charles Chnrehill, the divine jjoot, the genial 
friend, tlie citizen who has deserved well of his country." 

But Shanklin, reputed the loveliest of the lovely villages of tlie isle, 
drew me by its fame from Sandown — Shanklin, snug by poets and haunt- 
ed by artists. Keats says, "Shanklin is a most beautiful place; sloping 
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wood ai;d meadow gi-oniid reach i^oiiiid the Cliine, whicli is a cleft be- 
tween the eliffs, o£ tliii depth of Dearly throe hundred feet." Tlie site of 
the town is deeplj' iindii luting, preaentiiig many yuiet iiooIcb and dells, 
wlierein nestle the moat charniing of leafy cottages, siirromided by dense 
hedges and espaliers taiiestrled with masses of flowei-s — fnchsias, gerani- 
ums, sweet-peas, heliotro[X!B, and roses, deftly iiiteiwoven by nature and 
art combined. On the sea-side the village everywhere terminates in bold 
precipices, whose brow is paia|ieted with tiirf, and furnished here and 
tliere with rustic seats. On the Bauds, at the base, iisliermen's rude huts, 
fishing-boats, lobater-baekets, and tithing- nets are picturesquely gi'oiiped, 
and, I regret to add, rows of .the inevitable bathing-machines. It is but 
small conn>ensatiiig coneolation to the artistic eye to be assnred that the 
sandy floor is here the finest on the island. From the lofty slopes of 
Dnnnose the prospect over Sandown Bay offers one of the loveliest sea- 
views to be found on any coast, when the skies ai-e bUie, flecked and 
barred by the faint tracery of fleecy, moveless summer clouds, the shining 
cliffs asiiuming a tendei io«eate line 
in the mellow afternoon glun, and 
the amethystine sea enclosmg the 
isle with a line of aiUer foam, and 
itself enclosed in the distance by the 
dreamy coast of Old England, and 
lit up by the sails of trim yachts or 
clippers fading awaj touaid unseen 
lands. 

But to most [.leople the gieat at 
traction of SImnkliii la the Chine 
Tlio word chine is a local name ap- 
plied to deep grixives or defts woni 
into the sides of the eeadiffc, m the I 
course of long ages, by streams seek | 
ing to merge tlieir buef cmrent of ] 
life wilJi the oteinitj of ocean ! 
Many have been the enthnsiastit , 
lovers of nature who lm\e vmited 
Shanklin Cbinc, and ha\e lued pn- 
etit! houi-s or cnin)XM%d Imng voise 

iu this romantic rnvine Tlie steep, cli>^ly oppo'smg sides arc densely 
hntigwith vei-diire,and it is ccrtamh a veiy 8ltiacli\e uikjL But I t 
feas to disappointment when I saw Shanklm Chine The stream is gener- 
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ally exceedingly ineagi'e — a mere inaignifiuint thread dribbling down the 
side of a low precipice, and slipping with projrei- hniiiility over a suc- 

cessimi of narrow steps 

or ledges toward the sea, 
dose at hand. It did not 
add to my interest to find 
that ill Buino places artifi- 
cial, squarely cut slabs had 
replaced the natural bed 
where Jt had been worn 
away. The dampness of 
the place, even in niid- 
siiunnei'iisquile repelling; 
and if poor Keats spent 
much time there when he 
was trying to recruit his 
health at Shanklin, it 
miiBt have added to the 
iutensity of the fatal dis- 
ease whioh brought hini 
to ail early gmvo. I have 
seen Bcoi-ca of places of 
the sort, hut much less 
known, which (]uite siir- 
|)ass Shanklin Chine in 
bounty and impressive- 
ness. 

It was with a certain 
sneaking feeling of rec- 
reancy to my principles 
that I stole into Veutnor from Shanklin by the railway. It was an evening 
of surpassing loveliness, the western sky lit by the hyaline amber and gold 
of warmer climes, and the crescent forming a silvery cleft in the twilight 
— fortunately over my right ehouldor — when suddenly, with a diabolical 
shriek from the engine, we were whisked ont of the glimpses of the moon 
into the Flntonian darkness of a long and most unromantic tunnel. Wltcn 
we at length emerged, and found oni-seUes in Venlnor, and I entered the 
hotel coach, the extraordinary steepness of the streets suggested the boi>e 
that the steeds were not of a frolicsome nature, or wo might bring h]) on 
llie edge of a precipice, and take a plunge of several hundred feet into 
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the eeft. But we stopped safe and Bound at the Crab and Lobster, of 
which I can Bpeak in the most hearty terms of commendation. Veal's 
ago, ere Veiitnoi- had arrived at its present importance, the Crab and 
Lobster was a wee bit of a hostel nestUiig under the cliffs, noted for its 
good cheer and a thorough i-espectability which rendered it inaccessible 
to all but resi>ectable guests. -But times changed; Tisitors increased in 
such degree that at last a larger building was added on to the old inn, 
which, covered with ivy, clings to the newer and tuoi-e pretentious dwell- 
ing. To make room for tJie latlei-, the steep rock-aides were hewn away. 
Even now the Crab and Lobster is of inodemte proportions, thus offeiing 
accommodation to a limited few, an immense advantage to the visitor, and, 
in the way it is kept, it is truly a model English inn. From the heights 
immediately in the rear, reached by steep winding paths, where seats, 
shaded by flowering shruhbeiy, are provided, a most delightful prospect 
is obtained over isle and sea. 

Veiitiiur is situated on the uiului-uIilT, :i narrow, broken strip of land. 
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H vmsoi, rmai nam ux*. 

■ half a mile wide and seven miles long, from Lnccombo Chine, in the east 
1 to Clackgaug Chine, in the west On the north it is bounded by the 
1 steep, lofty wall of Boniface Down and St. Catherine's Hill, springing 
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to a height of over eigbt Imndi-ed feet. On tlie sontli it terminates in 
precipitous clifFs, washed by the ocean sni-gcs. Such is a general plan 
of the iindoieliff, ivhiuh was formed ages ago by the breaking away of 
the slopes, iinderniiiied, perhaps, by streams and rains. In dire coDfueioti, 
the gliding mass rushed towai-d the sea, and t!m niidereliff was the result. 
Bnt neither pen nor pencil ean adequately portray the limitless variety 
of forms, the exquisite and snggestive beauty, which render the iindereliff 
the most eneliantiiig spot in the island. It is as if some vast capital of 
the giants of old had been overthrown, and its jialaces and towers mingled 
and heaped in indiscriminate ruin, and then overgrown and beautitled 
with tlie rank vegetation which time throws like a green shrotid over 
tiie remains of dead cities. Tlie illusion is heightened by the oliifs from 
which this landslip was detached. In many places the jagged and ver- 
tical rocks, sometimes actually overhanging the road, bear tlic closest re- 
semblance in form and eolor to ancient foi-titications of stupendous di- 
mensions. 

So far. Nature has done her part in beautifying this part of the Isle 
of Wight; while man, with the best intentions in the world, is doing his 
best to subtract from these attractions. A few cottages and country-seats, 
8uch as the English know how to create to perfection, did no harm to the 
nndercliff ; they, jjerimps, added to its beauty by the Introduction of here 
and there a lovely garden, a Tudor casement peeping oiit of viny trellises, 
a few rosy-cheeked children playing by the read-side, or some peerless 
English girl reclining on a green bank, or blending her evening song with 
tlie warbling of the nightingale. Bnt alas for the truism, " One may have 
too miich of a good thing !" for that is exactly the treuble with Ventnor 
just now. From a humble hamlet, reposing in the sweetest spot of Old 
England's loveliest isle, it has i-eached a population of sis thousand, whieh 
is rapidly increasing, with newspapers, shops, hotels, and all tlie other ap- 
purtenances of a highly popniar watering-place. The rapidly rising houses 
are fast hiding gome of tlie characteristic features of the nndercliff, and 
every pretty drive is disfigured by such advertisements as the following; 
" This tine lot of two acres to let for 090 years ;" or, " This noble estate 
to let for 3000 years ; inquire of Find and Fleecem, Cheatem St., Ijondon." 
Why a piece of land that is to let for twenty centuries shonld not be sold 
outright, it is difficult to understand. Imagine the botlier of now collecting 
rent frem an estate on a lease made before Julins Ciusar was bom. The 
two thousand years since that event are not yet up. Itesides, if titles and 
contracts can be made available for such a period, it is rather sharp prac- 
tice to try the process at the undereUff, for some of the estates so leased 
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there have, in nl! probability, but a short tenure of life. The overhang- 
ing cliffs are sure to tumble on the estate before the two thuiiitand years, 
are out. A landslip iu ISIO destroyed thirty acres; one, in 1790, hurled 
one hundred acres seawai'd, and several similar convulsions have occnrred 
more recently. Tliose who would see the charms of the iindei-cliff be- 
fore it has been fiirtlier defaced by niau should, therefore, not delay their 
visit to tlie Isle of Wight. 

Bnt, after all, one c-annot blame the good people who flock to Vcntnor 
during the summer and winter fur pleasure or health. He has only him- 
self to blame if, wlien he goes to —— .^--^_^__^._^ 

commune wilh Nature in herHiappi- 
est moods and aspecls, he allows his 
reflections to be constantly disturbed 
by the hundreds and thousands of 
chattering tourists, swarming over 
cliff and valo like flies over a bowl 
of sugar, or geologists and mineral- 
ogists chipping the rocks wilh their 
hammers, indifferent artists sketch- 
ing in evei7 choice nook, and pho- 
tographei-a infrodncing tlieir instru- 
ments in the most impreeeive spots. 
As to invalids, if they must go to the 
Isle of Wight for their liealth, Vent- 
nor is, of course, the only place for 
them there, after tlie autumn sets in, 
with its southern exposure and pro- 
tection from northerly winds. An 
asylam for consumptives, entitled the 
National Cottage Hospital tor Con- ^"^ "*""" ""* * 

Bumptives, has been established at Ventnor, consisting of a central elinrch, 
and eight paim of cottages on each side; it also includes a hall for con- 
torts and social entertainments. The object of this institution is to fur- 
nish comfortable lodgings, with the liest medical attendance, to invalids- 
unable to go to better health resorts, or who caimot affoi-d tlie expenses 
of good iTOarding-houses or hotels. It seems to have been attended with 
a fair degree of suecesa since its foundation In 1868. The manager's re- 
port for 1876 curiously sums tip the net gain of the year aa represented 
by a ton of flesh. A ton of flesh is not bad. If not strictly elegant, it is 
expressive, aud saves the bewildered inind from floundering among tlic 
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minnte details of most sanitary reports. Is not t!ie bint -wortli fnllowing 
in other Eodal Btatistits? In iii!iiiii-i|.:il rc]>L)rts, or a uational ceiieiis, iu- 




Gtcad of siiinming up the numbei' of dead and boiii, or tiie gains in jxipida- 
tion, wliy not simply and effectively set down the net result in tons of flesh t 

To the eastward, and immediately adjoining Ventuor, whieh has grown 
np to it, ia the lovely hamlet of Bunchiuch. In Monk's Bay, by which 
it lies, St. Boniface landed, in a.d. 7o5, and Uonchnrch is said to be a cor- 
ruption of Bonecerce — the Church of St. Boniface. Tliere is a well called 
after and dedicated to the saint by a certain bishop, who, on a dark night 
in the nights long ago, lost liis way on the steep side of Boniface Down. 
His hoi-se, and, in fact, the whole of citation, seemed slipping from under 
liim as he sped down the declivity, when the horse's hoofs were caught 
in the eavity of the spring, which gave llie bishop broatliing-time to vow 
nu acre of ground to tlie saint if ho would carry him safely to the bottom. 
The saint was so pleased to become a land-owner that he closed with the 
terms, and the bishop lived to keep his promise. The well, on the day 
of St. Boniface, was formerly resorted to by the village maidens, who hung 
garlands there. Divei's superstitions and much love-making and junket- 
ing — all common features of holy wells — were also associated with this spot 

There are various other attractions connected with the idyllic charms 
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of BoiJi'iiiirch, but the choicest, sweetest spot witliin its bounds is its little 
church and church-yard. This quaint little clmpel, built four or five cen- 
turies ago, is Bcarcc thirty feet long, but contains two minute galleries, 
and is not a bad specimen of the Norman style. A curious painting 
of the Last Judgment adorns the wall. The little graveyard, overlook- 
ing tJie sea, and overhung by ivied elms, seems, in its quiet beauty, to rob 
death of some of its bitterness. Here lie the remains of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Adams, author of " The SJiadow of the Cross." John Sterling sleeps 
close by, [loet. prose-writer, novelist, and convei'sationalist, wiio died aged 
thirty-eight, according to llio tombstone, and in his day was highly appre- 
ciated by certain cultivated minds — not so much, it would seem, for any- 
thing he actually achieved as foi' the general sum of his powers and tlie 
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impression of possible greatness. A grave of more recent and melancholy 
interest is that of Emily Cowper-Coles, who died in 1S7C. She waa tlie 
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Widow ui Captiin Cowpei Ctles wlio on a wild iiiglit off tlic coast of 
Portugil went down with h e hundred souls in the famous, itl-fated 
iron clad Captain of which he was the biiildei 

To describe all the delir;! tfiillj niial walks and coignes of vantage 
v\lich offer pleasing views in the 
iiei^l boll ood of IJoncUnrcli and 
\ Liitt r would be a tedious task — 
tl \ i-o so nnmeroua. But by kcei>- 
11 to the westward along the 
1 rcliff one comes to the iiiiiiia- 
1 apel of St. Lawrence, said to 
I eniiillest in Great Britain, and 
<i k,ll dedicated to the same lazy 
saint. Tlience it is a pleasant stmll 
to St. Catherine's Point — how the 
saints do nbotnid in the Isle of 
LJ Wight ! On this headland is a hand- 
* ""■"^""'■'" some light-house, wliose lantern is 

174 feet above the ocean. Niton, or Crab Niton, just beyond, noted for 
its cruBtacea, is attractive for its cliartning country-seats, and is also the 
scene of an interesting historical incident Admiral IIopHon, who was 
born at Boncliiii-ch, was apprenticed to a tailor at Niton, when an Eng- 
lish sqnadrou was seen nianteuvnug off tlm coast The Anglo-Saxon 
love of the sea suddenly stnole his heart. lie ruslied to the beach, sprung 
into a boat, rowed off to the ilcet, and was taken on board. An engaj^e- 
ment witli the French soon after occurring, the lad is said to have achieved 
distinction, and hastened the defeat of their fleet by springing from tlie 
main-yard into the enemy's rigging, and, nnder cover of the smoke, tear- 
ing down their colore. "Whatever be the truth of this not impossible feat, 
it is quire true that be was promoted early, and eventually reached the 
highest rank in the British na\y by his conrage and skill. 

Beyond Niton, we come to the Black Gang Chine, a grim abyss, over 
whose frowning edge a stream spills its wavering torrent iiiio iho surging 
vortex below, where the restless ocean forever foams and thunders. From 
here, by coach or on foot, sometimes by the margin of lofty sea-cliffa, some- 
times by the most home-like and tidy farrn-bouses and hamlets imagina- 
ble, we eome to Brixton. Frequently, in the green lanes, one meets groups 
of flaxen-haired, phimp-cheeked, and resy urchins and girlikin?, such as 
Birket Foster delights to paint^the future hope and sli-eiigth of the land 
of Shakspeare and Ci-omwell. 
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Brixton, or Brightstone, lias williin its boiiitds a ty[)ical Englisli village 
church in good preservation. The low, square, tiineted tower, with its 
peaked roof, is singularly piutui'esqne. Tlie original Norman arcade has 
recently been i-estoied. In this httle church onco ministered those two 
good men, Thomas Ken, the religions poet, and Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
in the seventeenth century, and Samuel WUberforce, late Bishop of Win- 
chester, 

Passing by Brooke, the parish of Freshwater is reached, which, within 
its brief limits, contains some of the grandest coast scenery in Great Brit- 
ain, Freshwater is a small peninsula formed by the Yar liiver, which 
takes its rise within a few rods of tlie southern shore, and runs noitli into 
the Solent, wliere lies Yarmouth town. This little peninsula trends off 
to a point which terminates with the famous Needles. On the south is 
Freshwater Bay, a little higlit, with a gray beach euctosed at either end by 
mgged cliffs and some bold rocks. One of tlicee, rising hugely out of the 
surf, is pierced by a Gothic-like areh. Here, also, ia the delightfully rural 
■village of Freshwater, which is, however, fast losing its primitive quiet and 




beauty before the invasion of a horde of tourists, and the jejnne mwness 
of tiie f lequent new houses of a rapidly growing population. Faringford, 
Tennyson's famous residence, is here; but it is no cause for wonder that 
the poet has at last tied from a spot which has lost the sea-side scchision 
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-which g&TQ it 6uch attractiveness. Ere long there will be a railroad be- 
tween ti»9 place and Newport. 

Beyond Freshwater Bay is Seratchell's Bay, a cove at the extreme weet- 




cm end of tlie Isle of Wight. Tlie chalk cliffa liere soar to over six hna- 
ditd feet above the sea, bidding defianfe to the ocean with aspect austere 
and siiljlimo. A cave or arch, three hundred feet high, at the base of this 
Etnpendona wall, adds to the grandeur of this magnificent Bcene, which is 
fitly terminated by the immense eavage rocka called tlic Needles. They 
are five in number, bnt only three of them are conspicuous. On the out- 
ermost stands a lofty light-house, built to &iii>ersede an older structure 
which stands on the higher cliffs, but was found to be too often enveloped 
in mists to be of service to the mariner. Tliese cliffs are haunted by in- 
numerable sea-birds, and some of the adventnraus islanders swing them- 
selves over the edge by ropes, and. dangling in mid-air, search the crannies 
for eggs, which are accounted a delicacy. A cool head and a strong grip 
are the requisites in a business which must continue a monopoly for some 
ages to come. The pursuit ia nut likely to suffer from competition, that 
blessing of the consumer, and bane of the producer. 

Passing around the Needles, we enter Abim Bay, which is encircled by 
tremendous precipices ranged with a sort of artificial regularity, like tlie 
segment of an amphitheatre. Btit the severe snbliniity of the scene is re- 
lieved by the surprising variety of colors in the cliffs. By a singular geo- 
logical freak, the pearly-gray monotony of chalk ia relieved by vertical 
strata of sand, clays, or marls, inlaid, mosaic-like, on tlie stupendous mass 
! but distinct stripes of red, black, white, bine, green, or yellow. 
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Tliese tints are liannoiiionsly blended by the soft liglit of evening into a 
picture of extraordinary beauty. 

Going from Fresbwater to Kewportjby rolling downs, overgi-own will 
swaying harvests, one jmsses, by an easy transition, fi-oni the grander as 
]>ects of nature to the alliiniig ebarins of a shire town reposing in a happ\ 
valley, by a tranquil river, and hallowed by the historic associations o: 
other times. Tllie wooded coast of Hampshire is visible on the left, nndei 
the setting snn, as one crosses the Tar River, and Hnrst Castle on the end 
of a Bpit, which, like a breakwater, lies aei-ofls the month of the Solent, am 
redncea the channel to scarce half a mile jn width. Newport lies neai 
tlie centi-e of the island, where the Medina River, a brief little stream, be 
comes an estnaiy, subject to the tides, and navigable to small craft. A 
Roman origin is claimed for Newport, with some plausibility. That the 
Romans once held and dwelt in the place is beyond question — the teasel 
lated floor of a Roman villa still exists in the vicinity — but that they were 
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le original founders admits of doubt. In snch misty problems as this, 
vliy not follow the bold example of the Dutch t-hronicler who began a his- 
ory of Holland by saying, " Noah was the first Dutchman 1" 
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Newport is a tliciving place, more intent on tlie present tliaa the past, 
pi'eEeiiting a bustling apjiearaiice on Saturdays, when a tnarket or fair is 
lield, to whidi the neighboring fannei-s flock. The chief objects whiuli 
the fair left on my memory were buxom girls selling clisipbooks, rustics 
swollen with overmiieli smail-beer, and prupoitionately pugnacions, sti-ap- 
piiig redcoats elbowing the cTOwd, resti*e cobs put thi-oiiglj theii- paces 
before customers incredulous of their good points, and .lastly, but not 
leastly, a pig determined to make a noise in the world, whose en-atie 
obstinacy aroused the mirth of even the most stolid countryman, New- 
jjort is the birtliplace of Sir Thomas Fleming, who was Loi-d Chicf-Jnstice 
of England under James I. Until 1S53 there was a very interesting par- 
ish chmcb there, dedicated to St. Thomas ^ Decket. But in that year the 
decay of the venerable building made it necessary to demolish it, and an- 
other edifice was erected on the old site, after the early English decorated 
style. In the new building several intei-estiug monuments were retained 
that had been in the clmrch it replaced, including a very curious pulpit, 
carved by Thomas Caper, in 1630, who has liieroglyphically placed bis 
name upon it in the form of an antie goat supposed to symbolize the word 
capei: The pulpit is divided into a double row of emblematical figures 
in bas-i'clief, and un the sounding-boai-d is wrought the gilded inscrip- 
tion, " Cry aloud and spare not ; lift up the voice like a trumpet." 

Another deeply intereBting object in this church is Marochetti's beau- 
tiful nionumeut to the Princess Elizabeth. It was erected at the expense 
of the Queen. The princess is represented in the position in which she 
died, reclining on her side, resting her cheek on the Bible given to her 
by her royal lather at the last interview before his execution. The like- 
ness is from a portrait still existing. The inscription runs as follows: 
•'To the memory of the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Charles I., who 
died at Carisbrooke Castle, on Sunday, September 8th, 1650, and is in- 
terred beneath the chancel of this church, this monument is erected — a 
token of respect for her virtues and of aympatliy for her misfortunes — 
by Victoria It., 1S5G."' 

The princess died at Carisbrooke Castle, where tlie last weeks of her 
young life were passed. A few days after her arrival there siio was over- 
taken by a sudden showop when playing at bowls ; a rapid illness followed, 
of which she died in a foi'tnight, at tlie age of thirteen yeai's. She seems 
U> ha^■e been a very amiable character. She left a simple but aflfectiug 
account of her royal father's Inst farewell. 

Carisbrooke Castle is but a short mile fi-oni Newport, on the edge 
of tlie village of Carisbrooke. The foi-tifications crown the crest of a 
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Sleep hill, wliidi seems as if it liaJ been formed expressly for siicK a picl- 
uresqiie pile. By a winding, leafy fool-patli, one approaclies the impos- 
ing etitrunce, a lofty archway hearing the initiats of Queen Elizabeth, 
and the date 1598. The turf- carpeted moat is crossed by a massive 
stone bridge, leading to the noble barbacan erected by Antony Woodville. 
It is composed of two ponderous but elegant round toweis, pierced with 
machieolatioiiH. The curtain which joins them is grooved for two port- 
cullises, and bears the rose of the house of York and the Woodville 
escutcheon. Passing through this stately and veuemble gate-way, one 
enters the spgiclous conrt-yaid of the castle, and tiiids himself surrounded 
by an unbroken cii'cuit of brown, mouldering walls, profusely draped with 
ivy. On the left are the apartments ocoupied by Charles I. The ruuf 
has fallen in, but the fireplaces are still distinctly visible, and the divis- 
ions whii-li marked his diniug-hall and hedohanibcr. The window out 
of which he tried to pscape i« tillrd up with inasimrv, but the original 




outline remains. Climbing np to the anmmit of the barbican, the long, 
narrow walk along the I'ampai'ts leads one to the keep, on the noi'tb-east 
angle of the castle, said to stand on an artificial monud. It is an exceed- 
ingly venerable pile, erected by the Normans. They have seemingly 
wrought into it their sturdy and determined cliaraoter. Like a sentinel 
who steadfastly remains at hi^ post when nil his comrades are gone^ il 
towers above the land, grim and immovable, to guard the trophies of a 
race that long since passed away to the halls of oblivion. A light-house 
on a stormy coast, it braves alone the snrges of ages, while from winter 
to winter wreck after wreck sweeps by. Its own tnrii must come at last. 
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A fliglit of Beveiity-fonr marble etepe, excessively steep, narrow, and 
worn, leads ti> the platform, wliiiJi Is guarded by a gate grooved for a 
portcullis. From thence is obtained one of the most extensive and beau- 
tiful prospects in the Isie of Wight. In former years the landscape was 




80 covered with forests, that it was said a squirrel could go fi-otn Carie- 
broofce to Gurnard Bay without touching ground; but now mnuh of tlie 
larger -portion of the island is bare, here and there embossed with clumps 
of massive elms and limes, but generally devoted to agriculture and past- 
nrngo. Immediately below the keep, and entirely surrounding the an- 
cient mural fortifications of Carishiooke, are the works thrown up at Uie 
time of the Spanish Armada, modelled on the plan of those erected at 
Antwerp by Italian engineers. They have undergone little modification 
since, but are well turfed and neatly kept. It is not to the credit of the 
English Government tliat the original castle is in such a dilapidated con- 
dition. To be sure, it ia thus more pictui"esque; but unless more care of 
this majestic and interesting relic of past ages is better guarded in future 
from the gnawing tooth of time, coming generations will have just light 
to murmur at a parsimony which allows one of the most impressive and 
instructive monuments in Europe to slip into annihilation. 

The remains of the chapel are worth noticing, although they do not 
date back of the last century, having been erected on the site of a much 
older Btnictui'c. It is not uncommon to see picnic parties taking tea un- 
der the trees which overtop the roofless fane. The building formerly 
oconpicd by the governor of the castle is very old, including within it« 
walls the chapel of Isabella de Fortibus, But it has beeTi so repaired, 
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alteretl, and restored from time to time aa hardly to be in keeiiing witli 
tlie antique ruiiis by which it 18 surrounded. Tliere arc two wells of gi-eat 
depth ia the castle; tlie one in the donjon is fabulously deep, but being 
choked up with stones, one must be content to accept the current etate- 
ments without question. The other well is 144 feet deep — quite enffi- 
cient, one would think; but the visitor is liable to be informed that it is 
300 feet. It is covered by a room, in one side of which is a very laro;e 
tread-wheel, A venerable donkey is introduced on the scene; ho walks 
into the wheel with deliberation, and, tlie while inquisitively eying the 
by-9tandere, draws up the bucket. No sooner does it reach the curb Uiau 
he makes an abortive attempt to bray ; but old age has impaired his once 
tunefuj throat. He has been employed at tiiis uot severely intellectual 
occupation for thirty-tliree years. Several donkeys have Bervod before 
him — one for thirty yeare, and two others for over forty years each. Ro- 
tation in office does not seem to be common at Carisbrooke. Office-seek- 
ers will tlierefore find it useless to apply. 

Many interesting historical incidents are associated with Carisbrooke 
Castle, but none more interesting than the imprisonment of Charles I. 
witliin its walls. Contrary to the general opinion, that unfortunate mon- 
arch was uot sent to Carisbrooke by Parliament, but went there of his 
own accord, as to a safe asylum fram his enforced conlinement at Hamp- 
ton Court. Restive under restraint, and perhaps apprehending assassina- 
tion fi-om poison or tlie dagger, King Charles contrived to elude his guard, 
and fled to Titchfield House, near tiie southern coast, whero be was hos- 
pitably received and concealed. Thence ho despatched messengere to 
Colonel Hammond, tlie governor of the Isle of Wight, in whose well- 
known character for kindliness, and moderation, and honor he placed re- 
liance. Hammond returned with them to Titctitield House, and the king 
concluded then to place himself under hia protection, trusting for hia 
favorable interposirion between Parliament and its captive. Accordingly 
he crossed the Solent, and entered the stern walls of Carisbrooke. But 
the Parliamentary leadei-s, having the king once more within their grip, 
were uot minded to release him, and Colonel Hammond received strict 
orders, which made him answerable for the possession of Charles. How- 
ever, be treated the king with much kindness, allowing him large liberty, 
even to hunting in the neighboriTig foi-ests. But after the king's first at- 
tempt to escape, he was brought nnder much closer surveillance. Henry 
Fii-ebrace, a faithful adherent of the king's household, devised a plan for 
escape by entering into communication with Captain Titus, one of the 
wardens, who was secretly a royalist. A system of correspondence was 
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contrived, and it was finally decided tbat on a concerted iiiglit Cliarlcs 
should let himself down from tlie window of lits chamber. Morses would 
be in waiting to carry Iiim to t)ie coast. He was adviged to cut tlm bars 
of tlie window with aqnafortis and a file, but umiutained tbat where his 
head could pass his body could follow. All was in readiness when the 
upjwintod hour arrived, and Firebrace, by a concerted signal, flung a stone 
against the window. The king was to descend, seated on a crossbar at- 
tached to the end of a rope, and ho now proceeded to pass out of tiio 
window; but liis shoulders stuck fast, and for some moments tie was ia 
a very painful position. Had it not been for the precaution he had taken 
of fastening a cowl to a staple within, lie would have been unable to with- 
draw himself fn)m this awkward situation. Firebrace heard him groan, 
and soon after Charles put a caudle in tlie window, indicating the failui-e 
of the scheme. One need not necessarily be a royalist or an Episcopalian iu 
^^.^^--==p=s-v^ order to sympathize deeplj' with thia 

X ill-fated but heroic nionai-ch in his 

niisfnrtnnes. By a mysterious law 
of Providence, it was his destiny to 
expiate the ciimes of his predeces- 
sors by being placed in a false posi- 
I tion,wit]i which be was incapable of 
i coping successfully. lie was made 
tlie scape-goat for the sins of Ed- 
ward IV., Henry VIIL, Mary, Eliza- 
beth, and James I. Ilis public er- 
rors were the results of education 
or incapacity to deal with a great 
""""" crisis. In private life and cliaracter, 

he Hnrpassed liis predecessors and most of his successors. 

A pleasant stroll of three or four miles from Kcwport takes one (0 
the ^»enceful vale and village of Arreton, the scene of a simpler, yet not 
less instructive, drama than that of Carisbrooke, There still stands the 
pictin'esqne cottage of Elizabeth Walbridge, the "Dairyman's Daughter," 
whose story is so beautifully told by I^gh Ricbniond. llor grave is in 
the village church-yard, from whicli her cottage is somewhat over a mile 
distant; the headstone Itears a beantifnl tribute to her memory. 

After seeing Newport and Carisbrooke, one natiii'ally and rightfully 
concludes that to linger long at Cowes, at the month of the Medina, is 
of little advantage, nnless he is of a yachting turn. "West Cowes Caetle, 
built by Henry VIII. out of the ruiua of Beaulieu Priory, was, in 1651^ 
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the prison of Davenaiit, the father of English opera. In 1856 it was 
sold to the Royal Yacht Club, who employ its battery for firing yachting 
salutes. The Roval Yacht Club has its rendezvous at Cowes, and includes 
over one hundred and fifty crack yachts on its rolls. The annual regatta 
occura in the third week in August, and the plate is given by Her Majesty. 
East Cowes, on the highlands, on the right bank of the Medina River, is 
the seat of some handsome villas. Here, too, is Osborne, one of the fa- 
vorite residences of the Queen, an elegant and imposing edifice after the 
Palladian style. Connected with the extensive grounds is the model farm 
winch was one of the hobbies of the late Prince Consort. But the public 
is never admitted to the palace or gardens, and one can only speak of 
Osborne from heai*sav. 

At the north of the Isle of Wight the watei's of the Solent and Spit- 
head unite in what is called Southampton Water, the beautiful channel 
which leads up to Southampton. It was on a charming day, after gaz- 
ing for many hours at the graceful yachts lying at Cowes, drying their 
canvas or gliding from point to point, that I reluctantly took the steamer, 
and landed at Southampton, thirteen miles away. 
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I. 

ON THE ADVANTAGES OF SMALL ISLANDS, ESPECIALLY ATLANTIC 

ISLANDS. 

The advantages of islands, especially small ones, for purposes of health or pleas- 
ure, were not as yet clearly perceived in the time of Sancho Panza. But with 
the good sense and shrewdness which were so often apparent through his rustic sim- 
plicity and clownish ignorance, ke early displayed an admirable perception of the 
value of islands as playing an important part in the economy of human affairs. To 
lie sure, the island of which he eventually became the governor was not exactly the 
sort of island included as such under the ordinary acceptation of the term; but 
Sancho was correct in his apprehension of the principle involved. It was for an 
island, and not for a continent, that he sighed. And he was abetted in his insular 
aspirations by no less a traveller, adventurer, and ornament of chivalry than Don 
Quixote himself, through whose influence Sancho became the governor of an island 
so called for euphony. 

I am convinced that the love for islands, and especially for small islands, is 
rational and improving. It enables one to gratify the roving propensity, and at 
the same time to combine with it the attainment of information, breadth and catho- 
licity in judging men, and thorouglmess in the pursuit of a given end. That thor- 
oughness may be one of the results of visiting small islands is almost self-evident, 
but, strange to say, some may be found who doubt it ; and yet is it not indubitable, 
for the following reasons ? Every island, however small, is a distinct microcosm or 
community, with people, customs, climate, laws, and geographical features peculiar 
to itself, and separated from the rest of the world with entire distinctness by the 
water which isolates it. Now, we will suppose that a traveller or scientist undertakes 
to master the various physical, historical, and social features of France or Germany, 
or any other Continental country. But does he not soon find that, to acquire a 
broad, intelligent, and thorough knowledge of tliat country, he must devote to it 
many years, and possibly a lifetime, and will even at the last feel how much yet 
remains for others to discover and map out in the same inexhaustible field ? 

But given an island of the size of Madeira or New Providence, and while the 
traveller may modestly grant that, after carefully investigating it, there is still much 
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U> be learned about it, yet lie can honestly claim, on the other Iiaiid, that io a, fow 
weeks or mouths he has been able to obtain a. better general idea of it, bns been 
able better to comprehend it as a distinct entity, than he could understand the char- 
acter and inBtitutioDB of Germany, or France, or Russia in a lifetime. Uence fol* 
lows au incentire to thoroughness, besides a greater gatiafaction in the pursuit of a 
subject which may be Bc<juired with a certain rounded completeness within a reason- 
able period, thus enabling the traveller to turn with fresh zest to another object 
before ho has become wearied with effort too long sustained in one direction. 

Thus far as regards the advantages of small islands in geucrni, and the attrac- 
tions they ofier to the tourist or the scientist. But many small islands possesa still 
another advanti^e over a continent, in that they offer superior opportunities for 
improvement to invalids, who are obliged, on account of chronic disease, to leare 
their homes in scandi of a health resort No one will dispute the fact that sea air 
is, on the whole, the most fraught with tunic qualities of any, although sometimes it 
needs to be vrarmed b; a southern sun to graduate it to tho wasted strength of the 
consumptive. Of course the best way to obtain it is on a ship at sea. But this to 
many is impossible, owing to Bea-siekness. A small island is. therefore, the next 
best thing, other things being equal. And the smaller the island, the greater the 
advantage; for then tho wind everywhere comes in a more direct manner oS tk6 
sea, laden with its tonic qualities. By the same reusoning, the climate on a small 
island is much less liable to variations and extremes, for sea air is always more 
equable than land air, and the extremes of temperature arc much less violent in the 
same latitude on the sea than on the land. If t« this greater evenness of tempera- 
ture is added tlie unchangeable, scarcely varying character imparted to a climate by 
the trade-winds in a latitude free from extreme heat the whole or half of the yottr, 
on a small island, we have, at last, a climate that is as nearly perfect as can be 
anywhere found for meeting the conditions requisite to restoration of health. 

Thus we arrive at the conclusion that s small island offei's, in the first place, 
peculiar and superior advantages to tho tourist and the seeker after, rational 
entertainment and instruction. In addition to this, and of still greater importance, 
we find that small islands within ccrUiin latitudes, and according to the season of 
the year, afford to the invalid the advantages of a tonic air and an eqnability of 
temperature superior to anything which can be obtained on a continent, even along 
its sea-coast. Thus, during the winter solstice the Bahamas arc infinitely to b« 
preferred to the neighboring health resorts of Florida, where a weeping sun and a 
capricious temperature often lead the invalid lo curse the day tliat ever he t&med 
toward the flowery peninsula. 

We find, further, that of those islands in the North Atlantic which are free from 
yellow fever or endemic pests, those take the precedence which aro within the 
beneficent influence of the lra<ic-winda, those delicious breezes which seem by their 
regularity to give such an idi'a of permanence to life, wafting away regrets for Uie 
past and unconcern for the future, and magically luring the soul to dwell content 
with the dreamy days as ihoy come and go, and simply enjoy the enormous luxury 
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of being, ll follows tliat those among tlie trade-wjnd ialunds,on which the invalid 
can live the year round with beneficial aud pennftDent renulla, are tbo most deairable 
Hpots on the globe as health resorts 

AVc arc thus able to form a distinct classification of the sanitary islands in the 
North Atlantic, and can state with confidence the advantages of each. Firet among 
the trade-wind islands are Teneriffe and Madeira, where the invalid can stay with 
the best results during the whole year. The valley of Orotava, in Teneriffe, combines 
more climatic advantages than any other island spot in the Atlantic, the variationi' 
of temperature being excessively slight, tlie influence of the main-land impercepti- 
ble, and the air dry without the parched aridity of the desert. Madeira is a little 
mure moist, and its dampness has somewhat increased since the cultivation of the 
HUgar-eane; but it is confined to certain localities, and can be avoided by judicious 
choice of lodgings. The rainfall is also greater, but is, notwithstanding, very mod- 
erate, and the variations in temperature are only a little more noticeable than at 
Orotava; while the social advantages, the means of locomotion, good medical 
attendance, and the comforts so essential to an invalid, are more abundant at 
Madeira than at Teneriffe. The Bahamas, while classed among the trade-wind 
islands, must be assigned a lower rank than Madeira and Teneriffe, because they can 
be advantageously used as a health resort only for part of the year — from the 1st of 
November to the 1st of May — while the cost of living is much more than at the 
islands just mentioned, without any compensating advantages. But as a sanitn- 
riiim for winter atone they are, beyond all question, superior to any othur health 
resort on the eastern coast uf North America. 

Leaving the trade-winda, we now come to island resorts oSoring less advantages 
tlian those just mentioned, but still desirable for part of the year to one who cannot 
go as far aa the trade-wind islands. The Bermudas are the first of these in celebrity ; 
but, charming as they are for the tourist, they cannot be safely commended to the 
consumptive, except in the contingency that he cannot go to any better report. 
They are excessively damp, far exceeding in this respect all other sanitary islandx, 
and the climate resembles, in boistcrousness and variability, that of the adjoining 
continent, although, as the extremes are much less violent, it is so far a decided im- 
provement upon that. 

The Azores may be classed with Bermuda. But while the latter is wholly a win- 
t<:r and spring resort, the former can be advantageously visited by the invalid only 
from April to October. The excessive force and dampness of the wind make Ihera 
very undesirable during the wintur. FVince Edward Island and the Isles of Shosts 
are excellent resorts in summer, especially the former, which, in point of sconiry, 
and equability, and moderation of temperature is surpassed by no other island on 
the American coast as a summer resort, iteliotsle-en-mer Is to be commended to 
the invalid during the winter months, at least, as a variety, in case he desires change 
for a few weeks, although, of course, of less value than more Sontheru isles. 

In another class are inclnded the Isle of Wight and the Channel Islands, which 
are advantageous during the whole year, although their greater dampneaa, nwn 
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copions Tttins, and raw niods ninkc ibcm fur inferior to TcncriSe and Madeira. 
But to tbe invalid who does not care to go so far, Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight, 
Hod Guernsey and Jersey can be safely recommended as superior to most resorts on 
the mnin-laDd, and offering excellent social ndvBntagcs, 

Newfoandland, Cape Breton Island, and the Magdalen Islands present superior 
nttractions to the artist and the sportsman, but are too bleak to be of advantage to 
lilt) invalid, except fcir two or three months in the summer to those who still have a 
robust constitution that is only temporarily enfeebled. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that those who would obtain the full bene- 
fit of these resorts should go to them early. Too many make them the last resource, 
and go when it is too late to derive health or life from any quarter. If they then 
die on the islands, it is too often attributed to the climate, and not to the tardiness 
of tbe remedy. Abundant time should also bo allowed for a thorougli cure. Many 
think that they are cured as soon as tliey feel somewhat better, and consequently 
return too soon to the bleak climate from nbich they bad fled. Chronic malHdiOB 
require patience, systematic care, and time, so that the coustitution may be able to 
readjust its disordered functions. 

The patient who resorts to these islands should also distinctly understand, and 
constantly remember, that a few days of acclimation arc generally required, during 
which greater eantion is requisite ; while prudence, and regularity of habits, and 
avoidance of exposure or overfatigue can at no time be dispensed with. Too many 
who are of convivial habita think that in such a climate they can defy ill health, 
and, aflcr deriving some bcneflt from the change, finally neutralize it by yielding to 
tbe seductive temptations which more easily assail them while living a life of en- 
forced idleness. The climate is then slandered, and unjustly receives tbe blame for 
the lack of cure which naturally results from vice or imprudence. This aceouuta 
for some of the pamphlets which sometimes come out against these sanitary re- 
sorts. It is well for the invalid to see a good physician soon after landing, and 
learn of him the regimen and regulatifms required, according to the climate and 
the nature of his disease. 



THE BAHAMAS.* 
NAMxr, the best winter resort on the American coast, is reached by tbe steam 
line of Murray, Ferris & Co., No. 63 South Street, New York, who have cnteicti 
into a contract for five years, to carry mails and passengers. One boat sails month- 
ly tbrongbout the year from New York to Nassau direct ; faro $50 — round trip, $90. 

* The (;hH|iler nn tlie Bahamas in Ihis vuluine first appeared in Harprr'i Krm ilanlMg ilagit- 
liai, together with several oE the other chapters ; otlicrn came nut In ISri^tirr't Sfonlhli/, the Altai)- 
tit Monthly, Apt^iifnit' Journal, and Stmelaii Afleiiiona. from which Ihcf ani new republighed, villi 
ooiuiJcnble sdditional matter. Tbu ikwrlption of tbe Islci of flhmlB has not appearvd ulsevhoi*. 
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From November to May, a steamer of the same company sails also from Savannah 
for Nassau, touching at St. Augustine : fare $21 ; or, from New York via the above 
places, $50, and the round trip $95. 

The best hotel at Nassau is the Royal Victoria Hotel, a spacious, well-constructed 
building, erected by the Government at a cost of $1 50,000. It stands on an ele- 
vation, and is built of limestone, three stories high, and is surrounded by spacious 
verandas, commanding a noble prospect and fanned by the trade-winds. The apart- 
ments are large and airy, and well kept. The drawing-room is a most delightful 
apartment, and the dining-hall is very inviting. This is one of the most attractive 
hotels I have seen at any island resort on the western side of the Atlantic. Adjoin- 
ing the hotel is a pleasant billiard-room, and the public library is close at hand. 
This hotel is now leased and conducted by Messrs. Mellen, Conovcr, Ss King, and 
opens November 1st, and closes May 15th. The terms are $3 per diem, and the 
average expenses are little less than those of a first-class hotel in the United States. 
Sail -boats and carriages are always on hand, and the numerous charming coves 
and lagoons, and the admirable roads, suggest various means of enjoyment to the 
sportsman or the invalid. 

Such extravagant eulogiums have been bestowed on Nassau, that, to the appetite 
fed on such highly seasoned food, a more temperate estimate of its sanitary and social 
advantages may seem tame. But speaking as I do, without any bias, and from a 
wide personal experience of many island resorts, I must assign Nassau a lower place 
than either Ma<leira or Teneriffe, because it is beneficial for only part of the year, 
while the humidity of the evenings makes it imprudent for the confirmed invalid to 
expose himself to the night air; and the social advantages and the attractions of the 
scenery suffer decidedly by comparison with those offered by the transatlantic isles. 
But having made these reservations, 1 can heart ilv recommend Nassau to those who 
cannot cross the Atlantic as bv far the best winter sanitarium within easy access of 
the United States. 

Frost is unknown in the Bahamas. Many years ago a slight film of snow cov- 
ered part of the Great Bahama Island. It was a sight never seen there before 
or since, and filled the simple natives with astonishment. The most careful and 
thorough observations, taken for successive years by the scientific mcMi of Nassau, 
indicate that the temperature from November 1st to May 1st does not fall below 
63®, nor rise above 82°, and rarely varies over 8° in the twenty -four hours. Once 
or twice in the season it may vary 12°, while oftcner the change may not be over 
6°. The humidity is not excessive, averaging 73.3°, but it is very marked after 
sunset. Yellow fever has occurred but two or three times during this century, 
and then was brought from Havana. There is nothing in the nature of the soil to 
induce that or any other epidemic, so long as the first principles of drainage are 
observed by the inhabitants. During the summer, however, the long -continued 
heat and the rains relax the system, and are weakening to invalids. 
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THE AZORES. , 

Tlieac islunds are readied in the most direct manner from the United States by 
Kail ing-pac bets from Boston — the hark Azorean, John K. May & Co., the bark Kati 
WiUiamt, J. J. Alvcs, and ibe bark Modeita — the latter Porttigueao, and chiefly em- 
ployed for the transit of the islanders emigrating to the United States. The first 
two can be recommended as thoronglily sea-worthy and reliable vessels, commanded 
by men cxjierieiiced in the trade. The fare is $60, or, for the round trip, $100. 
The passage out averages sixteen days, and the return voyage twenty-four days. 
The vessel rcmaioH at the islands three to four weeks, sometimes visiting Flores and 
St. Michael. Ten weeks may be allowed as the time for an average trip, if one 
goes and returns in the same trip, making a charming summer excursion. 

From England the Azores may be reached during the winter season by weekly 
steamers, sent by Tathani k Co., No. 35 Pudding Lane, London, from that port to 
St. Michael. The fare is £10, wine iuelnded. Time, about five days. 

Two Portngueso steam-packets ply bimonthly between Lisbon and the islands — 
the Luzo and the Allanlico. The Luzo, leaving Lisbon on the 1st, touches at Sc 
Michael, Terceira, and Fayal, and the Atlantiro visits all the islands of the group 
except Corvo, The distance is a little over 700 miles; time to St. Michael, about 
three day a. 

The rortu([ucse hotel at Flores is a small nSnir, and cannot be highly recom 
mended. At Faynl there is an excellent house, called the Fnyal Hotel, under the 
courteous superintendence of Mr. and Mrs. Edwards. It overlooks the port and 
Pico Peak, and a large and attractive garden is attached to the hotel. The table io 
loaded with the game, fish, and fruits of the islands. The terms arc $2 a day, 
and the extras are quite insignificanL The Hotel Central is also well kept, al- 
though small. Numerous meek and docile little donkeys aSord the chief mode of 
visiting Castello Branco, the FlamengoE, and other attractive spots about the island. 

At Ponta Dcli^ada, St. Michael, is a spacious hotel near the water, moni^ed 
tolerably well by Mr. Bird, an Englishman. At tlie Sulphur Springs, called the 
Furnas, there are two hotels, situated in the midst of scenery highly interesting and 
romantic. The best of these is very efficiently kept by Mr. Brown, an Englishman. 
The other is maintained indifferently well by Senhor Lerogno. 

It cannot bo too distinctly stated that the Azores are no place for invalids to 
visit during the winter season. It is true the Thermal Springs, or Furnaa of St. 
Michjiel, may be visited nearly as well at that season as in summer; but the advan- 
tages they offer may be gained at some of the numerous sulphur springs of Germany 
or France, For those afflicted with throat or lung diseases, rheumatism or the pro- 
tean forms of neuralgia, the Azores arc quite too damp and boisterous in winter. 
The rainfall is then considerable, the winds are very f-iolent and searching, and the 
houses arc adapted only to those in rugged health. Not that the temperature is 
ever low at the Asores, the yearly mean being 63° at Fnyal, and it rarely falls below 
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53°, although 44° lias been reached; bat the mean temperatnro of winter, while 
steady, rarely rises above 58°, and is raw and humid. But a marvellous change 
occurs after the first of May, and continues through September. The rains are 
reduced to a minimum, and the air becomes soft and dry. The mean temperature 
in July at raid-day is 73°, sometimes rising to 80°, but rarely varying over 6° in the 
twenty-four hours. Then is the time to visit Fayal, to breathe its delicious and 
invigorating air, to bask in its beautiful gardens, and enjoy the grand and beautiful 
scenery of those lovely isles. 

THE MAGDALEN ISLANDS. 

These islands are reached most easily, by one who does not mind roughing it, in 
a fishing-schooner. Many schooners from Gloucester make the Magdalen Islands a 
rendezvous for mackerel fishing, and it is not difiicult to secure a passage in one of 
them. A less direct but more comfortable way is to go to Prince Edward Island 
by rail or steamer, and take the steamboat which touches at Souris, on the eastern 
end of that Island. 

At Havre Aubcrt, on Amherst Island, hotels or boarding-houses are kept by 
Mrs. Shea and Mrs. Burns. The accommodations are scant, and the fare is simple. 
But the rooms are clean and the food well served, and seventy -five cents a day 
cannot be called high for board and lodging. At the other places where the vis- 
itor may resort, he will have to depend on the hospitality of the leading families, 
whose charges are very moderate. 

The Magdalen Islands can hardly be recommended as a sanitarium for invalids. 
But to the sportsman and the artist, or the searcher after an interesting spot for 
an invigorating and novel summer vacation, they cannot be too highly commended. 
As yet but little known, their wild and sublime sea scenery, the abundance of the 
sea-fowl, and the raciness of rambling about those wreck-strewn isles, are attractions 
which should not be easilv set aside for resorts of a tamer character. 



THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

These islands are reached by steamers plying daily from Southampton and 
Weymouth. The distance is the same by each route, but the passage by water is 
longer from the former place — 123 miles — but only 82 miles from Weymouth. 
The passage is often exceedingly boisterous, but the boats are strong and weatherly. 
There are also daily steamers plying from Jersey to Granville and St. Malo. Jersey 
lies 21 miles from St. Peter's Port, Guernsey, and 42 miles from St. Malo. 

These islands are well supplied with hotels and lodging-houses, whicli generally 
afford comfortable quarters and a good table for a moderate sum. At the hotels 
7*. to 8*. per day is the average price, and the boarding-houses charge 35*. to 45*. 
per week, and the extras are trifling. Gardner's Royal Hotel, on Glatney Espla- 
nade, is one of the best at St. Peter's Port, although not very large. It overlooks 
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ihu harbor. Of boarding-bouses the best is Gardner's Old GoveniniCDt Iloase. It 
occupies RD elL'vntcd positioo, frontiog a charming garden, and coiumanding a grand 
view of the town, the sea, and the odjaetnt isles. It is well kept, and the terras 
are moderate. These two establishtueutg must not be confounded by the visitor, 
as the proprietor's name i« the *ame in each. Taudevin's, Mrs. llichards's, and 
several other escelicnt boarding-houses, aid to extt'nd a hospitable reception to the 
invalid or tourist resorting to Guernsey. It is not dilficult to lease a pleasant cot- 
tage, and such as prefer to live in that way will hnd the costs of living by do 
nie&UB extravagant. Those proposing to winter in tlio Cliannel Islands would 
do well to secure lodgiugs at an early dat^. In summer the island? swarm with 
tourists, but they are generally only transient visitors. 

At St. Hellers, the Royal Yucht Club Hotel, facing the pier, is one of the best 
The Imperial, od the St. Saviuur'a Koad, is a large and conveniently arranged hotel. 
Of many bourding-houses, Brec's, at Stopford Terraee, can be highly recommended 
as commodious, clean, the table and seniec good, and the charges moderate, consid- 
ering the high character of the eslahlisbment. It is unfortunately situated, however, 
because it docs not command a sea-view, which seems to be desirable in sucli a 
place; but, on the other hand, it \a protected from the biting winter gales, Mrs. 
Treleavan's, at Mon Sejour, ctm also be highly reeoiumended as moderate and thor- 
oughly well sustained. Good lodgings can also be found in the little fiwn of St. 
Aubin. 

At Surk there are several hotels and boarding-houses, and lodgings are obtain- 
able on reaaonahle terms in a number of private houses. Gavey's Hotel can be 
strongly recommended. Terms, 5*. to 0«. per diem. 

At Aldemey there Is a good liot«l, kept by Captain Scott. This island ia 
reached by a mail-boat from Guernsey twice weekly. Sark is also in c 
tion with St. Peter's Port by means of a small steamer during the s 
the winter season it is reached only by the Sarkcsc lishing-boats, vhich ply between 
the islaniU in good weather. Sometimes no landing can be effected for weeks. 

As regards climate, the Channel Islands have a much more equable temperature 
than that of the adjoining continent. The thermometer often varies only 7" or 8* 
in the month. They are, therefore, to be preferred to most Continental health 
reeoils, and also to the Isle of Wight. In summer the air is exceedingly soft and 
balmy, and entirely free from extreme heat. An invalid who desires a change after 
A winter or two or three years in Madeira, might, if strengthened by his Aojoom 
there, pass the sunjmer in the Channel Islands with bencRcial results. But they au- 
to be recommended as a winter sanitarium only to those who cannot go to the trade- 
wind islands farther eouth; fur in tliat season there is much dampness, occaMon- 
ally a frost, and a liability to flurries of snow — at long intervals, however. But thu 
difierence between such weather and the delicious winter mildness and evenness of a 
winter in the trade-wind islands is great, and altogether in favor of the latter. At 
no season should those troublc<l with rheumatism or rheumatic neuralgia resort to 
thu Channel Islanda 
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It is a corioua fact that, alcIioHgh clustered so near together, the Channel Islands 
vary senaibij in their climatic clmractcristics. Guemst^v is more dry and has a lees 
rainfall thnn Jersey, nnd a more even temperature, warmer in winter, cooler in sum- 
mer, and is cousojnently more bracing. The dews are heavy over the whole group, 
and dense fogs are not uncommon, especially in summer. Aldemey and Sark seem 
lo be rather more dry than Guernsey, Consumptives, in the early stages of the din- 
ease, may derive henefit at these islands, with proper care of themselves; and the air 
is highly tonic and invigorating for those who are simply overworked and requin; a 
temporary change. 

MADEIRA. 

This island is reached by several lines of sailiug vessels and steamers. The 
firm of Fowie & Carol!, No. 31 India Wharf, Boston, forward three or tour vessels 
during the year ; fare, $70 ; time, about twenty-one days. It has been done repcal- 
edly in thirteen lo fifteen days, with westerly gales; the return is about twenty-six 
to thirty days. Yates 4; Porterfield, of No. 115 Wall Street, New York, send out 
ships touching at Tenerifie; fare, $70. From there it is but thirty-six hours to Ma- 
rleira by frequent stcamerB ; faro between the two islands, £3. Either of these routes 
is cheaper, nnd sometimes more e;ipeditious, than via Liverpool. The boats of the 
Afriean Sleam Navigation Line and of the African Steamship Company leavt 
Liverpool trininntlily for Madeira — time, six days; fare, 18 guineas. There is also 
a trimonthly line from Southampton. All these boats can be well recommended. 
A comfortable Portuguese steamer leaves Lisbon bimonthly for Madeira, and by 
taking ship direct from New York to Lisbon, time, and certainly money, might be 
saved. Distance from Lisbon, 500 miles ; time, two days. Other steamers arc con- 
stantly touching at the island, to or from Lisbon, Bordeaux, Havre, Antwerp, and 
Hamburg; but they are more or loss irregular. Madeira has telegraphic communi- 
cation with the rest of the world by cable to Lisbon and Brazil. 

The accommodations for visitors to Madeira are exceptionally good. There arc 
wveml vary excellent boarding-houses, partaking partly of the nature of a hotel. 
Reid's and Miles's, in Fnnchal, can both be very highly recommended. The for- 
mer maintains two houses, one directly on the water's edge overlooking ibo port, the 
Other higher up, opposite the Church of Santa Clara, commanding an extensive land 
and ocean prospect. The terms average $3 per diem, which is moderate, considering 
the excellence of the cuisine and the efficiency of the service. Speciid contracts eta 
sometimes he made by those intending to remain some time. It is well to write 
early for rooms if one is going in the autumn or winter. Between May and October 
many leave, returning again for the winter, and it is easier then to get good rooms. 
The extra expenses at these hotels arc trifling. At Santa Crus there is a most ex- 
cellent hotel, kept by Senhor Gonsalvez, who speaks English fluently. It is charm- 
ingly situated. At Sant' Anna there is a very finely situated hotel ; the host, Senhor 
Acciaoly, is a thorough gentlemuri. The terms are about $1 75, or 7s. per diem. 
At PoDta Delgada there is a charming little house, situated in a position of aeton- 



tahing loveliness; but this may be Miid of most of the botels on tliis mstoUle^ 
island. Rooms can be obtained there, and also at the inn at San Vincenle, but 
llie table and lodgings are quite simplt! and proportionately cheaper than in Fon- 
cbal. This is fully compensated by the delicate air and the glory of the scenery. 
At Calheta, on the road to the RabB<;41, lodgings may be had for tlic night in ttie 
picturesque house of Senhor Drummond, which was once a convent. 

Good horses and hammocks can be hired on moderate terms. If one is to be 
some time on the island, it is well to engage one or the other for the season. A 
hurrequiero, or muleteer, always accompanies the horse. For an invalid no more 
delightful mode of locomotion csn be devised than the Madeira hammock. 

There is a good news-room, provided with English and American piipora, at 
Fnnchal, adjoining the beach ; subscription, %\ per month. There is also a good 
library of several thousand volumes in the next street, to which subscribers have 



As regards the climate of Madeira, there is little to be said that is not in ito 
favor, provided the invalid goes there in the <uirlier stages of the disease. It is ben- 
eficial to consumptives, and those troubled with rheumatism, neural^a, and Bright'a 
disease, or general exhaustion of the system. The objections brought against it 
have been largely due to an attempt to prop later and less-known resorls at tite 
expense of those of established reputation ; and also to the grumbling of two or 
three invalids of ungovi^rnable temper, who, failing to receive the benefit which it 
was too late for thoni to receive anywhere, have reviled a resort that has done so 
much good to others. 

The rainy season is in winter, bnt the rainfall is very moderate. Protracted rains 
are unknown. Sometimes it rains hard in the mountains, and light momentary 
showers are liable to occur at nil times of the year. The north side of the island is 
cooled by the trade-winds, and the south side is fanned by a mild sca-breexe, rising 
in the morning and going down with the sun. Clouds temper the heat of the suo 
during the day. 

The temperature is equable and moderate. Frost is unknown except at lite 
summit of the mountains in winter. For eighteen years in succession the mean 
temperature at Fnnchal was 68°. It never goes below 62°, nor rises above 83" or 
84", in that city, except once or twice in the year for two or three dnys, when llw 
Leste, or Uarmattan (tiic wind off the African desert), visits the island. It is a very 
hoi, dry, weakening wind, but is rare and of short duration. At Snnt' Anna, tlie 
mercury for nearly forty years did not go below 60° nor rise above 80°. One 
advantage of Madeira is the laige variety of resorts within the limits of the island 
itself. Thus, when the heat is too high and steady at Fnnchal, one can at onM 
reduce it by going to Santa Cruz or Sant' Anna, or going higher up. Three hundred 
feet above tlie water it ia very rarely that the glass rises above 77° at Madeira. 



TENERIFFE. 

The Liverpool and London boats, touching at Kfadeira, otop at Sunta Cru?. de 
TeneriSe also, both going and rctunitnt;. Tlie fare is 10 guineas; time, eight days. 
Thcro is a Spanish steamer from Cadiz bimoDlhly ; and French steamers from 
Harre, St Nazaire, and Maraeillea touch there. Tlie ships of Yates & Porlerfield, 
of No. 115 Wall Street, New York, stop at Teneriff« occasionally; farc,t"0. 

Teneriffe is poorly provided with accommodations for invalids or tourists. The 
Hotel Durvan, at Santa GrQE, is well kept, and those roomsi which face the street are 
pleasant. The table is good, but not remarkable, and the terms arc moderate. But 
the visitor should, and doubtless :vould, prefer the north side of TcncriSe, especial- 
\y the Valley of Orotava. It is much to be r^rctted that better lodgings are not 
afforded there to strangers. Mrs. Turabull's eKvellont boarding-house was admirably 
situated when it was at the Deheza di Ventoso. It is now nearer the water, at the 
Puerto d'Orotara, and the terms moderate; but the accommodations are quite lim- 
ited. However, the increasing number of visitors will probably soon result in the 
providing of more facilities for their reception. Good houses are not difficult to 
find at a moderato rent, and the cost of Using is not high. As the Valley of Oro- 
tava presents an ideal climate, and is easy of access, it is highly desirable that good 
lodging-lionsea should be established there withotit delay. Donkeys, patient and 
strong, are easily obtained at Orotttva, and mules of doubtful character. At Santa 
Cruz carriages may be had on hire. 

The climate of Teneriffe is remarkable for two features beyond all other regions 
in the Northern hemisphere — equability and freedom from humidity, Regaining 
the former characteristic M. Belcastet says, "The thermometer tires one with its 
monotony. It appears to sleep, and one can count upon breathing, when he rises, 
the same air and temperature as the day before." At Orotava, about three hundred 
feet above the aea, for five weeks in May and June, I saw the mercury rise daily 
in the shade to 73'' about 3 p.m. At ni^Iit it fell to 68". During that period I 
noticed no variation from those figures. The mean temperature of Santa Cruz in 
January, in the shade, is 65° by day and 6T° by night; ditto, for July, 70° and 76" 
respectively. Belcastcl records the mean temperature of Orotava in January as 
16.8° Reamur; ditto, for July. 24.7°. The mean annual tcmperatnre of Orotava 
is SO.i° R^nmur, while that of Funchal is 1B.8° ditto. The mean temperature is 
81.6° Fahrenheit for January, and 70.6° for July. Along the coast of the island 
the dews are very slight, although heavy on the mountains. Rain falls at Santa 
CfDK and Orotava fifty to fifty -five days in the year, bnt somewhat oftener at 
Laguns. 

The mortality at Puerto d'Orotflva is 1 in 60 ; nt Realejo, in the same valley, 
1 in 70. Ttiat of Rome is 1 in 32. Consumption, bronchitis, asthma, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, and Bright's disease are all capable of amelioration, if not always abso- 
lutely curable, by a residence at Orotava the year round, or at Santa Craa dnring 
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the winter, proviilcd tlie patient goes to Tcnei'iffc before the maliidy lias gone loo 
far, and is resolved to atx all dtic precautions and dcvot« aufiicieDt time to the 
rebuilding of bis constitution. Dr. Perez, who has given bis life to an cDtliusiastie 
study of the climatic character of ToneriSe, and has kept himself always au eouranU 
with the uiedical discoveries of the age, may be depended upon as a thoroiighh- 
capable physician. 

At TeneriSe and all isliuids with so mild a cliuiate and such an nbundanco of 
fruits, the visitor, whether well or sick, must not forget that unless his habits arr 
regular and his appetites under control, especially in the fruit seaeun, he b liable to 
dysentery, inflammation of the bowels, or typhoid fever. 

NEWTOUNDLAND. 

Newfoundland occupies an anomalous position as regards commnnications. It 
may be reached generally by steamers running monthly in winter and bimonthly in 
summer from Halifax, Nova Scotia. The Allan Line between Liverpool, Ualifu, 
and Baltimore touch at Bt Johns every alternate week. The boats of the Crom- 
well Line leave New York for St. Johns every ten days from April to NoTember, 
touching at Halifax. Fare, (3&; round ticket, (65. Two boats also ply between 
Montreal and St. Johns during the summer. 

The Atlantic Bot«l is a respectable house at St. Johns. Knight's Home is an 
escoUently kept temperance boarding-house, with limited accommodations, but a 
good table. Mrs. Simms's lodging-house can also be recommended. At other 
pta(>eR on the island accommodations arc scarce and inferior. 

Newfoundland is rather a resort for sportsmen than for invalids although tlic 
climate during the summer is dry, and free from the extremes of heat and cold ; but 
the summer inclines to coolness. The thermometer does not fail as low in winter 
as on the neighboring continent. The highe-st degree of heat in July is 79°; lh« 
minimnm is 40°; the mean annnal temperature is about 4S.2°. 

There is good tront-lishing in the island streams during the summer, althou^ 
the enthusiastic fisherman will have to travel some distuice from St. Johns to find 
it in perfection. The deer migrate to the south of the island in winter, bnt during 
the summer montlis they are not infrequent in the northern woods of Newfound- 
land, as well as Micmac Indians, who are familiar with the liannts of the doer. 
Grouse are protected by the game-laws until the 20th of August The seal-fisheriw 
offer many attractions to those who do not mind roughing it in every sense of the 
t«rm, and aiding in the slaughter of the 450,000 to 500,000 seals annually destroyed 
on the ice. Much novel and wild adventure can be found in this way, and it is 
euy to obtain a passage to the sealing grounds in one of the numerous tealen, 
whii;h go out in March or April from St. Johns and Harbor Grace. 



BERMUDA. 

This clmrminp; little gi'OHp of miniature isles is readied in seventy to wventy- 
live hoars from \ew Yurk, by the steamers of the Quebec and Gulf Porta Steam- 
ship Company, wbiuli mn bimonthly, except in May to Juno, when they ply weekly. 
The passage is more likely to be boiateroas than otherwise, as it lies across the Gulf 
Stream, but no serious accidents have thus far bceu reported on this line. Steamers 
of this company also sail monthly from Ualifaic for the Weet Indies, and toacli at 
Bermuda on the way. 

The accommotlations for travellers at these islands are various, and generally of 
fair quality. The Hamilton Ilotcl, under the charge of Mrs. I. W. Dodge, is, among 
a number, the boat hotel in Bermuda, pleasantly situated, overlooking the town of 
Hamilton. The terms arc $2 50 to $3 per diem. There are several respectable, 
moderate-priced boaiding-houses, of which Mrs. Turnbull's, called the Brunswick, 
at Hamilton, and Mr. Peniston's, at the Flatts, can be especially recommended. 

The climate of Bermuda has in times past been much noted, and for those who 
KTO strong and well it is charming, and far more agreeable than that of the neigh- 
boring continent. Bermuda is out of the range of the trade-winds, and is snbject 
to sudden and violent fluctuations of temperature, with strong gales, attendc<l with 
a heavy rainfall. It differs from the climate of the main-land not so much in kind 
as in degree, the extremes being less marked, and inclining toward heat rather than 
cold. Frost is recorded as having occurred there once — in 1840. In 1876, which 
is a fair average example of the Bermuda climate, the maximum rise of the ther- 
mometer in July was 94° iu the shade. The lowest was 40.0°, in March, The 
mean for the year was 70.5°, and the range was 54.2". The mean for the year 1874. 
at 9 A.u., was 7^.33°. North and north-west winds prevail, and impart a rawness 
to the air in winter. Strange to say, very few houses have either grates or stoves, 
and the consumptive or rheumatic patient should always have one or the other 
whenever the thermometer descends below fiO°. The bad drain^e of the houses 
causes some typhoid fever; but the authorities are waking up on this important 
subject. 

The humidity of Bonnuda, especially after nightfall, exceeds anything in my 
experience, and is the most remarkable feature of the climate. It is so excessive 
that gloves and cigars, and other objects liable to mildew, are kept in air-tight glass- 
cases in the shops. Matches arc so damp sometimes that they will not ignite, while 
cigars arc m saturated with moisture that thoy will not bum. Some bromide of 
potassium, that I had tightly corked up in a bottle, was dissolved by tho moisture 
it absorbed. The mean dew-point for 1875 was 63.3", and the number of days 
in which rain fell was 157, the total rainfall being 44.66 inches. 

Such excessive dampness ii>, however, less noxious in a small sea-island than on 
the main-land, for it is changed with a certain degree of tonic saline qualities that 
somewhat neutralize its ill effects. At the same time, such humidity is, under all 
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circumstances, to be avoided if poawble. For ihom ia vigorous Leiiltb, Bermuda 
offers a delightful but enervating climate. But invalids troubled with nournlgia and 
fever and t^ue may derive benefit from a residence there. But those who are euf- 
feriog from pectoral or throat diseases cannot be recommended to go there, unless, 
perhaps, for the apring months. Bermuda is probably preferable to Mossachuaett* 
or Canada for the consumptive ; but when there are so many resorts superior to it 
fur such complaints, it seems strange the consumptive should eonlioue to go there.* 
Bui whoever does go to Bcrmnda for his health canuot be too strongly urged to 
use great caution in eiiposing himself to the night air at all seasons, and by no 
means to yield so far to the seductive mildiicas of the air, on landing, as to throw off 
his flannels. I have Icnown some, by such ill-jadged imprudence, to sacrifice all the 
good they might have gained, while others in comparative good health who have 
accompanied them have contracted incipient consumption by sitting exposed to tlic 
night air. In Bermuda no one can dispense with prudence in matters of health ; 
but with prudence one may live there a long time, and finally, as the inhabitants 
say, vanish in a good old age, by simply drying up and being blown away. 



BELLEI8LE-EN-MEB. 

This island is reached by daily steamers from Auray. There is also a regnhu" 
line of paclceta between Nantes and Lorient, which touch each way at Belleisle. 

The Ilotel do France, at Lc Palais, can be well recommended. It is on the 
chief street ; the rooms are cheerful, and the table is good. Carriages and wagon- 
ettes can always be procured on moderate terms. 

The climate of Belleisle is more dry and sunny than that of Brittany, and trav- 
ellers or invalids wintering in Brittany for their health would find it to their advan- 
tage to spend a few weeks at Belleisle, The cheerfulness of the skies, the genial 
warmth of the sun. the mildness of the temperature, are of a nature to tud the 
neuralgic or consumptive patient in the recovery of health, although n whole seasm 
there would probably be monotonous to many. In May and June the air is balmy 
and delicious, and the sea-bathing excellent, while the number of visitors from 
abroa<l, and the animation attending the sardine fisheries, add greatly to the interest 
of the little island. 



■ " The climate of Bennuda Is relaxing, xnd, bo f*r as I hod an opportunity of oliserrlog, espv- 
ciitlW ill kduptod for persoDB alBicted with diiMBAC of the lungs, as nuarlj all ihe eosM of phthiaia I 
have seen ran tbcir course rapidly." Such ia the testimoD.v of Surgeon-oiBJur P. II, E. Cnm, in %ha 
sanitary report of his Excellency General Lvfroy, the Governor of Bermuda. Such, hIbo, seems tu 
be the opinion of nearly alt (he phyBiciBOH whoso opinlou nnd vi|H:rLi;iice I asked, or nhose >ie»t> 
on ihc aubJL'ct have appeared in ihe official reporla. 



PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

Tliis iitland is reached from Qacbec by the boats of the Quebec Hnd Gulf Steam- 
sbip Company during Ibo summor season. Narigation during the winter is closed 
by the ice. The International Line of steamers runs weekly, during llie opi-n «eii- 
«on, from Boston to Chauloltotown, touching at Halifax and Pietou for a few hours. 
The fare is $10, exchisive of meals, which are $6 to 98 more. This ia a very 
pleasant way of reaching the island. Those who dread the sea can go entirely 
by rail to Siiediac, New Bnmswiek, and cross the Straits of Northutnbcrland, only 
thirty miles, in a strong boat to Summcrsido ; or they can take the steamer running 
from Boston to St. John, New Brunswick, touching at Portland on thu way, and gu 
by rail frcim St. John to Shodiac Thus, there ar« many ways of reaching Prince 
Edward Island, all of them affording much interest nod vanety. The traveller 
would do well to go by one way and return by another. 

Piince E^tward Island is traversed from one end to the other by a rulroad, which 
is tapped by another short line from C'harlott«town. The carriage roads are every- 
where excellent, and good horses and carriages are easily obtained. 

There are many liotela on the island ; Charlottetown swarms with tliera. They 
are generally of an indifferent character; but Miss Rankin's, at Charlottetown, can 
be very cordially recommended. It is commodious, and finely situated near the 
water's edge. Mr. M'Donald, who has leased tlic new hotel at Souris, is a most 
obliging landlord, and his table is well furnished with meats and game. The terms 
are moderate. The Seaside Uotel, at Rostlco, is admirably situated on a bluff; and 
although the rooms are small, they are neat, cheerful, and clean, and the table is 
escellent A bowling-alley and surf-lmthing and fishing are close at band. Tenns, 
t'i to t'i 50 per diem. The Island Park Hotel, at Summer^de, is romantically 
situated on a email island in tbo harbor, about a mile from the town, which is 
reached by a steam-tender belonging to the hotel, or by crossing a ford at low 
water. It \a tlie largest hotel in Prince Edward Island; the rooms are spacious, 
and command lovely, views over land and sea. They are well furnished, and the 
table is served in the American style, which will please those who prefer that 
method in a hotel. Bath-houses, billiard-rooms, a bowling-alley, and a croquet- 
ground are provided ; and the woods of the islet are intersected with winding paths 
co&tainijig rustic seats, and a carriage-road wbicb encircles the shore. Good fishing 
and excellent yachting facilities also await the tourist sportsman. The tenns art- 
$2 50 per diem. At llus place Prince Edward Island is so indented by bays that 
it is only three miles across from the sonlhem to the northern coast of the island. 
Malpeqae Bay, on the north side, is a large and interesting sbeet of water. Board- 
ing-houses abound, or rather farm-houses, where one can find good, wholesome, 
but simple fare, including pure milk, fresh eggs, and fine beef. Board and lodging 
of thb sort can be found for (5 to $6 per week. 

Prince Edward Island is wholly a summer resort, but as such it can bo warmly 
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rocommendcd to tlie invalid ului i» suffcrinn; from goneral nervous exhaustion, 
tliOiiG who are prostrated bj" overwork, to all who would fortify their conslitutionB 
against the wear and tear of the age by Bensible vacationa, and to Hportflmen who 
love boiit-SMUng, tisliing, and plover, snipe, and duck shooting, with an occasional 
shot at a brown bear.* Those who are already greatly reduced by lung, or bron- 
chial, or asthmatic diseases would do better to seek a drier and warmer resort 
Victims of hay fever may spend the Buramer at Prince Edward, and forget a tor- 
ment that never worried Job, or he might not have cumc down to later ages as a 
pattern of patience. 

The temperature during the summer is remarkable for its evenness and freedom 
from extremes or sudden changes. From the 1st of June to the middle of Septem- 
ber the weather is very delightful, the thermometer ranging from 60° to 75°, Light 
showers and an occasional heavy rain occur sometimes, but equability is the general 
character of the summer climate there. The south-west wind, which is generally a 
damp wind, loses its moisture in crossing Nova Scotia, and reaches Prince Edward 
laliiud dry and deliciously soft and balmy. 

ISLES OF SnOALS. 

These attractive little isles arc within a few miles of Portamonth, and are reached 
during the season by two steamers, one running twice a day lo Applcdore, and the 
other to Star Island. 

There is a large and very well-conducted hotel at Appledore, nnder the charge 
of the Messrs. Laighton, who have, by long experience, learned how to minister to 
the wants of their guests. On Star Island ia the Oceanic ilotel, a spacious estab- 
lishment formerly kept by Mr. Poore, facing the cove formed by the cluster of iftles 
between Appledore and Star Island. Its cool verandas are very inviting. The 
terjus arc those usual at American watering-places. 

The great advanti^ of the Isles of Shoals is that, more neariy than almost any 
other inhabited islands in the Western Atlantic, they realize the atmospheric coniU- 
tions-found in a ship at sea; for while the general temperature greatly resembles 
that of the neighboring coast, the extremes are tempered by the sea air, the minuto 
sise of each of the islets giving to them an atmosphere fragrant and healthy with 
sea qualities ; and thus a residence on the islands has tonic eSects very similar to 
those of a sea-voyage. For one trait these isles cannot be too highly recommended 
— the uncompromising and inflexible determination they show never to allow thst 
strange, mysterious, summer foe, the hay fever, to make an entrance within tltnr 
charmed limits. 
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CAPE BRETON ISLAND. 

This island may be reached by rail from llalifax or New Brunswick, or by any 
of the routes mentioned for reaching Prince Edward Island, excepting the one via 
Shediac. The Boston and the Montreal boats touch at Port Ilawkesbury, in the 
Straits of Canso, and passengers by rail are ferried across to the satne town. From 
there stages proceed to Baddeck, and a steamer plies through the Brjis d'Or to Syd- 
ney. The beauty of the latter route is exceptionally attractive. 

Baddeck and Sydney are the chief towns. Not very much can be said in favor 
of their hotels ; but the boarding establishmehts of Mrs. King and Miss lleams at 
Sydney are excellent. At Baddeck, the Telegraph House and the boarding-house 
of Mrs. Robert Jones can be recommended. The terms average $1 25 to $2 50 
per diem. But the sportsman who visits Cape Breton Island will not care to spend 
much time at the hotels. Camping out with a tent, or cruising in a boat, with rod, 
rifle, and sket<;h-book, he will disdain a roof, and enjoy the equable air of summer 
and early autumn in "roughing" style. One who takes a decked boat of four or 
five tons to Port ilawkesbury in the steamer from Halifax or Boston, and floats it 
through the St. l^eter's Canal into the Bras d'Or, will find few sheets of water 
which ofl^er more attractions for a three or four weeks' idle cruise from cove to 
cove, fishing, shooting, sketc^hing, siiiliug, and cultivating the a<'quaintance of the 
Highlanders and the Micmacs. Or he can hire a small schooner or sjiil-boat at 
Sydney. The climate is very even during the sporting season ; and trout, salmon, 
snipe, woodcock, partridge, and plover abound. 

ISLE OF WIGHT. 

This favorite resort of pleasure-seekers and valetudinarians is so easily reached 
from the adjoining ports of Southampton and l*ortsmouth, by >o many different 
railway and steamboat lines, that it is superfluous to go into further details on the 
subject 

In the matter of excellent hotels and boarding-houses, no island is better pro- 
vided with the means for comfortably entertaining strangers or ministering to the 
comforts of invalids. They abound on every hand, and it will therefore suffice, 
among many, to mention favorably the Pier, the Kent, Sivier's, and the Belgrave, 
at Ryde. Charming cottages may also be obtiiined there and everywhere about the 
island for the season or for the year; but the terms depend so much on size or 
location, that the visitor intending to lease a cottage will have to look around for 
himself. At Brading, the Bugle Iim offers shelter to the passing tourist. At Sand- 
own, the chief hotels are the Sandown and the Star and Garter. At Shanklin, 
Hollier's, Daish's, and the Madeira can be recommended among a number of ex- 
cellent hotels and lodging-houses. The Clarendon is a tavern rather than a first- 
class hotel. 

18 
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Ventnor, the choicest spol in tLe Isle of Wight, and llji- resort of invaliils, 
ahouDils in botch and boardiDg-hoasca of excellent character. The Crab and Lob- 
ster cannot be too highly recommended for the quiet order and hume-like neatness 
and convenience of the comforts it offers to its guests. The Marine Hotel, on the 
cliff facing the ocean, is finely aitaatcd, and so, also, is the Esplanade Hotel. The 
terms at the hotels and lodging-houses of Ventnor are more moderate than the 
charges at Brighton or other sea-aide ruaorta in England. The Albion and Plumb- 
ly's hotel, at Freshwater Gate, are excellent establish ments. The Needles at Alam 
Bay, the Bugle at Newport, and the Gloucester at West Cowes, arc capital hotels. 

Ab a watering-place for summer tourists and pleasure-seekers, the attractions of 
the Isle of Wight are too obvious to require either praise or comment. As a sani- 
tarium for invalids, especially those afflicted with pulmonary complaints, the advan- 
tages of this island arc less certain, and have within a few years recdved quite as 
much credit aa they deserve. The island, as a whole, pitsgesses too much of the 
moist, raw, and variable temperature of England to make it a desirable resort for 
invalids. But the narrow, sevon-mile-iong strip of land called the Underclift, on 
which Ventnor is situated, enjoys a climate that is more mild, dry, and steady than 
that of the rest of the island, facing the south-east, and sheltered from northerly 
winds by the high cliffs of Boniface Down and St. Catherine's Hill. Shanhtin abo 
rejoices in the softer climate of Ventnor, but to a less degree. The mean annual 
temperature of the Undercllff is 51° 7S'. In winter it sometimes falls much lower, 
but, on the whole, it is not surpassed in mildness and equability by any other health 
resort of the Atlantic north of the Azores. " I have counted," says the late Dr. 
Martin, " nearly fifty species of garden flowers blooming in the borders in Decem- 
ber, and sweel'peas blossom on Christmas-day! The bee is on the wing wlicn, in 
loss favored districts of the island, a bitter frost parches all the meadows." This is 
the most favorable exhibit that can be allowed in praise of Ventnor. But, after 
every resen-ation, it may be frankly admitteid that, for those who do not care or 
are unable to go to the trade-wind islands for their health, the Undercliff on the 
Isle of Wight offers most decided advantages and attractions which may enable 
them to protract for years a life that would otherwise be forfeited by n longer stay 
in the place where the disease was contracted. The Royal National Hos[>itB] for 
Consumption, notwithstanding tlie nnwieldiness of the name, is a most beneficent 
institution, situated in the outskirts of Ventnor, and intended, for very moderate 
terms, to give a home in that charming retreat to those invali<ls whose means are 
too slender to allow them to meet the expenses generally demanded hy a foreign 
trip for hunllh. To such this noble institution presents remarkable advantages. 
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Edges, $4 00. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 

By his Nephew, G. Otto Trkvklyan, M.l*. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in 2 
vols. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, ^5 00; Sheep, 8<> 00; Half Calf, $9 60; 
Tree Calf, $15 00. 

Selections from the Writings of Lord Macaulay, 

Edited, with Occasional Notes, by George Otto Trevelyan, M.P. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt 
Tops and Uncut Edges, S2 50. (^Uniform in size and style with the Library Edition of 
Macaulay* s Life and Letters.^ 

The Catskill Fairies. 

Bv Virginia W. Johnson. Illustrated by Alfred Fredericks. Square 8vo, lUaminated 
Cioth, Gilt Edges, .^3 00. 

Caricature and Other Comic Art, 

In All Times and Many Lands. By James Parton. With 203 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $5 00. 

The Book of Gold and Other Poems. 

By J. T. Trowrridge. Illustrated. Svo, Ornamental Cover, Gilt Edges, $2 50. (/» 
a Box.) 

Art Education Applied to Industry. 

By Col. George Ward Nichols. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 

Art Decoration Applied to Furniture. 

By Harriet Pbescott Spoffobd. Illnstrated. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 



Valuable and Interesting Works. 



The Earth : 

A Deecriplive 0181017 of the Phenomenit of llic Life of Lbe GEube. Bj Clib^e Recliir. 
TrHnslnleJ by the Ibid B. B. Wooijwabd, M.A,, nnd Edited by Keniit Woodward, Brit- 
ish MiiEeum. IlliiElrnled witli .'34 Mnps inHcrii^il ill ihe Texl, and 23 Fngc Mn)>s printed 
in Colore. 8yo, Clolb, $6 00 ; Ilnlf Ciilf, »7 a.'i. 

The Ocean, 

Atmotiibere, nnd Life. Bainfi; the Second Series oC n Descriplii 
the Globe. Bjr £l[s£i! Rkclub. Illnslraled with 350 Ma]is c 
primed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, ^C 00 ; Half Calf, $S S3. 



The Atmosphere. 



Tran«liited fmin ihe French of Caxillb Flahmahioh. Ediied b; 3iMr» Gi-uaBKB, 
F.RS. Wiih 10 Chrorno-Litliographa nnd 8C Wuodcuu. 610, Cloth, $6 00; Half 
Calf, $8 2R. 

Goldsmith's Poetical Works. 

I'oetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith. WJih liliistrMiona bj C. W, Cope, A.R.A.. Thoma. 
Croswick, J. C, Horslov. R. Hedfjrnvfl, A.B.A., and Fi^edericfc Tuyler, Moiiiboni of the 
Etching Club. Wiih a Biographicnl Memoir, and Notes on the Poems. Edited by Boi,- 
TOH CoKNEv. 6ro, Cloih, Bcvelcd Boards, $S OU; Ciotb, Gilt Edgei, $3 76; Tarke>- 
Morocco, Gilt Edgsi, $7 &0. 

California : 

For Health, Pleasure, and Roaidence. A Rnok for Tmvcllera iiLnl Sclllcra. Rr Charlks 
NoBDiiOFF. Profusely Illustrated, 8to, Clolb, $2 .'.0, 

Northern California, Oregon, and the Sandtcich Islands. 

By CnAiiiBS N.ii.mioFF. Piofii-.-lv IlliiBtratp.l, Svc, Cloth. *2 :,0. 

A Dictionary of Keligious Knmeledge, 

For Populnr nnd I'rofeaaional Use : <!onipiising full Iii form at ion on Bibliciil, Theologic*!, 
ond Kceleainsticnl Subjects, Willi neiirlj One Thoiiaimd Maps nnd tllii«iiiUion<>. Edited 
by the Rev. LvMAN Ahiiott, tvilh the Cn-otwrntion of the Rev. T. J. Conaht, D.D. KofftI 
8vo, coninining over 1000 pnges, Cloth, <^^G 00; Sheep, $T OOj Half Morocco, fS SO. 

The Rise of the Dutch Republic. 

A History. Bt John Lotitrop Motley, LL.D.. D.C.L. With Porlrnit of William of 
Ornnge. 3 vols., 8vo, Clolh, 910 nO; Sheep, $13 00; Half Calf, $1T 35. 

History of the United Netherlands : 

From Ihe Death of William Ihe Silent 10 the Twelve Tears' Truce— IGOil, With a Vull 
View nl' the Eni:Ui<li-Diitch StmgRle Agninsl Spain, nnd of the Origin nnd Deal ruction of 
the Spanish Amiiidn. Bv JonH Lqthrop Mutlkt, LL.D., D.C.L, Wtii Portraila. 4 

voU,, 8to, Cloth, $U ml Sheep, $111 00; Half Cnlf. $23 00. 



Life and Death of John of Bartieveld, 



R of ll'illand. With a View of the PHraarj Cansea and MoTcmcnta of "TbB 
Thirty Yenrs' Win." By Jobh LoTBRoi- Motlkt, LL.D., D.CL Illuiiraicl. 3 toU, 
8vo, Cloth, $T 00 J Sheep, $8 00; Half Calf, $11 60. 



Valuable and Interesting Works. 



Pottery and Porcelain of all Times and Nations. 

With Tables of Factory and Artists* Marks, for the Use of Collectors. Profusely Illus- 
trated. By William C. Prime, LL.l). 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges,' $7 00. 
(/n a Box.) 

The Poets of the Nineteenth Century. 

Selected and Edited by the Rev. Robert Ari8 Willmott. With PInglish and American 
Additions by Evart A. Duyckinck. 141 Illustrations. Elegant Small 4to, Cloth, 
Gilt Edges, '$') 00; Half Cnlf, $5 50; Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, $9 00. 

Songs of Our Youth. 

By the Author of ** John Halifax, Gentleman." Set to Music. Square 4to, Cloth, Illu- 
minated, $2 TiO. 

Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast. 

By Samukl Adams Drake. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 ; Half 
Calf or Half Morocco, $5 75. 

Peru: 

Incidents of Travel and Exploration in the Land of the Incas. By E. Gkor(;e Squier, 
M.A., F.S.A., late U. S. Commissioner to Peru. Wiih Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 

Contemporary Art in Europe. 

By S. G. W. Benjamin. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, Ilhiminatcd and Gilt, $3 50. 

The Poets and Poetry of Scotland : 

From the Earliest to the Present Time. Comprising; Chnracteristii" Selections from the 
Works of the more Noteworthy »Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Critical Notices. 
By James Grant Wilson. With Portraits on Steel. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth. 810 00. 

Pictorial Field-Book of the Rei^olution ; 

Or, Illustrations by Pen and Pencil of the History, Biography, SceniMv, Relics, and Tradi- 
tions of the War for Independence. By Benson J. Lossing. 2 vols.. 8vo, Cloth, $14 00; 
Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $18 00. ' 

The Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 1812 ; 

Or, Illustrations by Pen and Pencil of the History. Biography, Scenery, Rcdics, and Tradi- 
tions of the last War for American Indepcnilence. By Bknson J. L«>.ssino. With 882 
Illustrations, engraved <m Wood by Lossing and Barritt, chiefly from original Sketches by 
the Author. Comf>lotc in One Vohime, 1084 pages, large 8vo. Price, in Cloth, $7 00: 
Sheep, $8 50; Full Roan, $0 00: Half (^alf or Half M<.rocco extra, §10 00. 

The Geographical Distribution of Animals. 

With a Study of the Relations of Living and Extinct Faunas as Elucidating the Past 
Changes of the Earth's Surface. By Alfred Russel Wallace, Author of the " Malay 
Archipelago/' &c. In Two Volumes. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $10 00. 

The First Century of the Republic. 

A Review of American Progress. 8yo, Cloth, $5 00 ; Sheep, $5 50 ; Half Morocco, $7 25. 



